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n tbe  latter  part  of  tips  Summer  tbe 
School  lost  a great  anb  goob  man,  our 
olbest  Alumnus  anb  a man  aSSociateb  toitb 
ebucatton  in  tf )t  best  meaning  of  tbe  term. 
Wt  babe  lost  torn,  anb  pet  toe  babe  not  lost 
bim.  Wt  can  not  sap  toe  babe  lost  a man 
tobose  spirit  toill  continue  to  be  a guibing 
ligbt  of  learning  bere  anb  elsetobere.  Wt 
can  not  Sap  toe  babe  lost  one  tobose  name  anb 
glorp  are  a total  part  of  tbe  School  anb  its 
trabitions.  Wt  can  Sap  onlp  tbat  be  is 
pbpsicallp  absent;  spirituallp  be  toill  neber  be 
absent.  GTbuS  toe,  tbe  School,  reSpectfullp 
bebicatetbis  first  issue  of  our  publication  to 
tbe  glorious  anb  belobeb  memorp  of 


2Br.  Charles  OTilliam  Cliot 
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CHARLES  WILLIAM  ELIOT 

the  teacher  shall  shine  as  a brightness 
of  the  firmament — (Dan.) 


CHARLES  WILLIAM  ELIOT  was 
born  in  Boston,  March  20,  1834. 
He  was  descendent  on  both  sides  of 
distinguished  New  England  stock.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  graduated  from  the 
Boston  Public  Latin  School,  and  four 
years  later  from  Harvard  College,  where 
he  was  destined  to  hold  sway  for  forty 
years.  Following  his  graduation,  he 
received  various  minor  appointments  at 
Harvard  and  later  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  In  18G8,  he 
married  Miss  Ellen  Derby  Peabody.  He 
traveled  in  Europe  for  two  years,  and 
on  his  return  in  1868  was  elected  overseer 
at  Harvard. 

This  same  year,  Dr.  Hills,  President 
of  Harvard,  resigned.  Just  before  this 
time,  Eliot  had  been  offered  the  super- 
intendency of  the  Merrimack  Manu- 
facturing Company  by  two  of  his 
associates  on  the  board  of  overseers, 
who  had  recognized  his  executive  ability. 
After  much  consideration,  Eliot  had 
rejected  this  offer,  deciding  to  stick  to 
education.  This  decision  on  his  part 
increased  the  admiration  of  his  friends 
on  the  board,  and  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  suggest  him  as  a suitable  man  for 
President.  The  Harvard  Corporation 
unanimously  approved  this  choice,  but 
the  overseers  thought  that  Eliot  was 
too  young.  He  was  then  thirty-five, — 
the  minimum  age  for  a candidate  for 
the  presidency  of  the , United  States. 
The  Corporation  insisted,  however,  and 
on  May  19,  1869,  Eliot  was  elected 
President  of  Harvard  College. 

Here,  after  his  first  triumph,  came 
also  his  first  great  sorrow,  the  death  of 
his  wife. 

This  same  year  his  fame  was  recog- 
nized throughout  the  country.  Both 
Williams  and  Princeton  conferred  on 
President  Eliot  the  degree  of  Poctor  of 


Letters;  he  was  orator  at  the  first 
Commencement  of  Smith  College;  and, 
a year  later,  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters  from  Yale. 

In  the  years  that  followed  he  worked 
unceasingly  for  the  betterment  of  Har- 
vard. In  1871,  he  reorganized  the  Med- 
ical School;  in  1872,  it  was  established 
that  degrees  at  Law  School  should  be 
conferred  only  after  examinations;  the 
same  year,  the  graduate  department 
was  instituted;  in  1874,  he  established 
examinations  for  admission  to  college; 
in  1879,  Harvard  “Annex”  (Radcliffe) 
was  founded. 

In  1877,  Dr.  Eliot  again  married. 
His  wife,  Grace  Mellon  Hopkinson,  bore 
him  two  children.  The  death  of  the 
elder  in  1897  again  brought  him  sorrow. 
The  younger,  Samuel  Arkins  Eliot,  is 
a leader  in  his  chosen  work. 

From  the  25th  anniversary  of  his 
presidency  of  Harvard  in  1894,  until 
his  death,  Dr.  Eliot  was  honored  as  the 
greatest  educator  the  world  has  ever 
known  and  America’s  foremost  citizen. 
In  1902,  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
National  Education  Association;  in 
1903,  the  highest  ranking  officer  in  the 
Legion  of  Honor  of  France;  in  1908, 
the  King  of  Italy  decorated  him  as 
Grand  Officer  of  the  Crown  of  Italy; 
in  1909,  he  was  offered  the  highest 
position  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States,  that  of  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  but  he  refused.  The 
same  year,  membership  in  the  order 
of  the  Rising  Sun,  first  class,  was  con- 
ferred by  the  Mikado  of  Japan. 

In  1908  Dr.  Eliot  gave  his  resignation 
from  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College 
and  became  President  Emeritus.  In 
1909,  after  a term  of  forty  years,  the 
longest"  in  the  history  of  the  College,  he 
retired. 
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The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  educational  and  welfare  projects. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of 
the  country,  and  his  opinion  carried 
great  weight  at  all  times.  In  1910,  he 
made  a trip  around  the  world  in  the 
interest  of  world  peace.  He  was  an 
advocate  of  Wilson  in  1912,  and  a strong 
supporter  of  the  League  of  Nations 
in  1919. 

One  of  his  last  public  appearances 
was  at  his  old  school,  the  Boston  Public 
Latin  School.  There,  on  April  9,  1925, 
as  President  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
Dr.  Eliot — graduate  of  ’49 — spoke  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  World  War  Mem- 
orial. 

On  Sunday,  August  22,  1926,  at  the 
age  of  92,  Dr.  Eliot  died  peacefully  at 
Northeast  Harbor,  Maine. 

On  Wednesday,  August  25,  1926,  the 
last  rifles  were  held  in  Appleton  Chapel 
at  Harvard.  The  services  were  simple; 
there  was  no  note  of  grief.  In  the  words 
of  Dr.  Gordon,  “We  bring  our  brief 
word  of  veneration  for  a great  spirit 


that  has  left  us  for  another  world,  and 
their  thanksgiving  to  God  for  one  of 
His  greatest  gifts  to  mankind,  an 
illuminated  mind,  and  an  illuminating 
mind  to  shed  its  light  over  the  great 
vital  issues  of  his  fellow  men;  a moral 
will  mighty  in  its  high  purpose,  and 
always  and  ever  consistent  and  vic- 
torious, without  stain  and  without  blem- 
ish, dedicated  to  the  public  good. 

“We  offer  to  God  our  thanksgiving 
that  release  has  come  from  inevitable 
increasing  limitations;  that  freedom 
has  come  again  to  this  great  prophet  of 
freedom;  that  the  end  of  enforced  idle- 
ness, has  come  to  one  who  throughout 
his  long,  long  life  scarcely  knew  the 
meaning  of  enforced  idleness;  and  for 
that  grander  opportunity  of  spirit  which 
has  now  come  for  whom  service  was  joy 
and  for  whom  eternal  temples  must  still 
be  raised.  And  so  we  say  with  one 
accord  as  we  contemplate  this  dispensa- 
tion of  divine  providence,  ‘The  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord’.” 
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WE  suppose  that  from  some  time  immemorial,  students  have  been  exhorted  by 
harassed  editors  of  school  publications  to  write  contributions.  It  is  quite 
safe  to  suppose  that  this  will  continue  for  some  years  yet.  This  year’s  publication 
and  editor  are  to  be  no  exceptions.  The  student  body  should  realize  that  a magazine 
cannot  exist  without  literary  material.  Reading  matter,  cartoons,  contributions 
of  all  sorts  are  the  foundation  of  success  in  any  publication.  The  Register  Staff, 
itself,  cannot  hope  to  do  all  this;  the  students,  the  subscribers,  must  help.  Essays, 
stories,  editorials,  interesting  events  about  school,  things  that  your  classmate  and 
you,  enjoy,  are  all  desired.  If  you  have  an  aptitude  for  art,  please  bring  in  some  of 
your  work;  new  covers,  department  heads,  and  cartoons  are  always  welcome.  Here 
is  a natural  outlet  for  your  ideas, — use  it;  here  is  a means  of  presenting  your  thoughts 
to  all  of  us— use  it!  Do  not  feel  that  your  efforts  are  not  acceptable — only  through 
practice  may  anyone  approach  perfection.  Shakespeares  and  Dantes  are  not  re- 
quired among  our  contributors;  we  want  literary  articles,  plainly,  interestingly  and 
well  written.  What  appeals  to  you  will  probably  appeal  to  the  majority  of  your 
schoolmates.  You  have  ideas — write  them  down  and  let  us  have  them.  It  will 
not  be  difficult  and  you  can  feel  that  you  are  helping  to  publish  your  magazine. 
There  are  very  few  rules  attached  to  this  game  of  helping  out.  They  are:  Write 
in  ink  on  white  composition  paper  or  something  like  it;  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
pnlvj  put  your  name,  room,  and  class  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  first  page. 
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(number  all  pages);  and  put  the  approximate  number  of  words  in  the  upper  right 
hand  corner.  Drawings  should  be  on  good,  white  drawing  paper,  in  ink,  preferably 
drawing  ink,  about  twice  the  size  they  will  appear  when  published. 

A great  many  of  you  have  probably  read  editorials  of  this  type  before;  any 
number  of  you  will  probably  see  similar  ones  again.  In  any  event,  please  remember 
that  it  is  a sincere  request  and  that  an  answer  to  it  will  be  met  with  sincere  apprecia- 
tion. 


This  is  also  an  opportune  time  to  remind  all  of  another  important  matter.  It  is 
the  duty  of  all  students  with  any  school  spirit  whatever.  It  is  an  unquestionable 
aid  to  those  fellows  who  are  trying  to  gain  glory  for  the  School.  It  is  that  vital 
and  stirring  act  known  as  cheering.  If  you  could  realize  the  effect  that  good,  earnest 
cheering,  peppy  and  strong,  has  on  a team  of  any  sort,  we  feel  certain  you  would 
expend  your  efforts  to  yell  with  the  best  of  them  at  Braves  Field,  the  East  Armory, 
Walpole  St,  and  all  other  places  where  our  athletic  contests  with  other  schools  will 
be  held.  Certainly  lusty,  spirited  cheers  speak  well  for  a school;  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  they  stir  a team  and  instil  confidence  and  determination  especially  at  a criti- 
cal moment.  If  fellows  can  give  up  their  time  to  practise,  can  train,  can  get  out  and 
give  their  strength,  spirit  and  efforts  for  the  glory  of  the  School,  it  is,  surely,  little 
enough  to  ask  each  non-participant  from  Latin  School  to  lend  a little  vocal  support. 
Do  not  lose  sight,  however,  of  your  worth  at  the  game.  The  struggle  itself  does 
not  shine  with  such  a great  light,  or  throw  so  vast  a shadow  that  it  can  obscure  hearty 
moral  support.  Cheering  means  a great  deal  to  the  contest  and  this  fact  one  should 
never  lose  sight  of.  The  two  are  supplementary  to  one  another,  lacking  one,  the 
other  can  only  half  succeed.  The  teams  will  always  be  there;  will  your  cheering? 
We  all  hope  so.  Tibi  faciendum  est — it’s  up  to  you! 
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‘""TAXI!  Taxi!”  The  dapper 

man  in  the  blue  suit  waved  a 
summoning  hand.  He  waved  an  im- 
perative hand — no  response. 

“Jus’  a minute,”  said  the  red-cap. 
“Taxi!”  The  same  words  but  a differ- 
ent result.  A yellow  cab  appeared  from 
the  hurrying  stream  of  cars  and  swung 
into  the  station  with  a scream  of  brakes. 
The  driver  looking  more  or  less  like  all 
drivers  said  independently, 

“Here  y’are.  Where  to?”  There  was 
no  response  from  the  man  in  the  blue 
suit.  He  scurried  into  the  cab  ahead 
of  his  grip,  tipped  the  red-cap,  and  fell 
back  in  the  seat  in  an  attitude  such  as 
we  assume  when  we  relax  for  the  first 
time  in  many  busy  hours. 

“Where  to?”  asked  the  taxi-man. 
“Where — oh” — absent  mindedly — 
then  suddenly  alert  and  bustling,  “City 
Hotel.  Try  to  make  it  as  soon  as 
possible.” 

“O.  K.”  The  gears  ground  and  the  car 
rushed  back  to  traffic.  Their  destina- 
tion was  reached  in  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
during  which  the  passenger  closed  his 
eyes  and  did  not  open  them  until  the 
taxi  stopped  and  the  taxi-man’s  voice 
announced, 

“City  Hotel — eighty-five  cents.”  The 
passenger  stirred,  got  out,  leaving  his 
grip  inside,  and  said  without  glancing 
at  the  driver, 

“Wait  for  me  a jiffy,  my  man,  will 
you?”  The  driver  surveyed  his  passen- 
ger. Then  he  looked  at  the  grip  inside 
the  cab  and  assented  with  a gruff  “Uh- 
huh”.  The  man  in  the  blue  suit 
literally  bounced  up  the  stairs  to  the 
corridor  with  abrupt,  elastic  steps. 
The  taxi-man  watched  him  disinterest- 
edly. He  surveyed  his  tie  in  the  rear- 
view mirror  and  examined  his  hands. 
He  looked  back  at  the  hotel.  His 
passenger,  jerking  his  hands  about 


excitedly,  was  conversing  with  a tall 
man  before  the  revolving  glass  doors. 
Suddenly  he  hurried  down  to  the  taxi, 
climbed  in,  and  settled  back  as  before. 

“First  Street  Bank,”  he  said  tersely. 
The  driver  nodded  and  started.  Clank- 
ing street  cars,  honking  autos,  angry  but 
nimble  pedestrians,  cops’  whistles,  jay- 
walkers, buildings,  streets,  irate  passen- 
gers— all  in  a day’s  work,  reflected  the 
taxi-man.  Well,  here’s  the  bank. 

“Here’s  the  place,  sir.”  The  little 
man  jumped  out  with  the  grip. 

“Be  right  back,”  he  said.  The  taxi- 
man  looked  at  the  bag. 

“Dollar  twenty,”  he  remarked. 

“All  right,  here  you  are. — But  wait 
for  me.”  He  gave  him  a dollar  and  a 
quarter  and  hurried  into  the  big  gray 
building. 

“Funny  little  duck,”  soliloquized  the 
taxi-man.  “Looked  familiar,  too.  All 
passengers  look  familiar,  though.  Well 
— there  goes  some  guy’s  tire!” 

The  man  in  the  blue  suit  hurried 
out  of  the  bank  with  his  bag.  There 
was  a bump  on  his  forehead.  He 
noticed  the  taxi-man’s  glance  and  ex- 
plained: 

“Slipped  on  that  marble  corridor. 
That  woman  shouldn’t  have  left  the 
soap  there.”  He  added,  “The  City 
Hotel  again, — fast!”  he  amended  his 
request.  Then  he  relaxed  again,  but 
kept  his  eyes  open.  They  slid  around  a 
corner.  The  passenger  removed  his 
hat  and  fanned  himself.  The  taxi-man 
glanced  into  his  mirror  and  caught  the 
passenger’s  eye.  The  passenger  hur- 
riedly replaced  his  hat.  He  shut  his 
eyes.  The  cab  stopped. 

“I  think  I have  a flat,  sir.”  The 
taxi-man  was  outside  the  cab.  He  went 
around  back  and  reappeared  almost 
immediately.  “Yep,  just  as  I thought. 


THE  TAXI  MAN 
By  G.  R.  Dunham,  Jr.  '27 
little 
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My  tools  are  under  that  back  seat. 
Mind  getting  out  a sec'’?” 

The  man  in  the  blue  suit  stepped  out 
on  the  side  walk.  He  looked  up  and  saw 
the  red  brick  building  with  the  lights 
that  show  green  and  red  at  night.  He 
turned  around  and  put  his  hand  in  his 
coat  pocket  and— the  taxi-man  hit  him. 
Then  he  stopped  a moment  to  survey  his 
work.  He  leaned  over  the  semi-con- 
scious man  and  removed  an  ugly  steel 
article  from  his  pocket.  He  lifted  him 
and  started  up  to  the  doorway  of  the 

building  with  him. 

******** 

“There,”  said  the  Sergeant,  “is  the 
result  of  in-ad-ee-quately  protected 
banks,”  and  he  slammed  the  ’phone 
receiver  down.  “Only  last  week  some 
yegg  stuck  up  the  First  National  an’ 
now  the  First  Street  Bank.  ‘Dapper 
Dan’  it  was  who  did  the  job  this  after- 
noon; the  teller  recognized  him  while 
he  was  tyin’  him  up.  An’  incidentally 
the  teller  has  a .32  bullet  in  his  left 
shoulder.  Well,  get  Flaherty  on  it  as 
soon  as  you  can. 

The  other  officer  nodded  sympathetic- 
ally. Then  they  both  looked  at  the 


door.  A man  in  a taxi-driver’s  uniform 
was  roughly  conducting  a dazed  little 
man  in  a blue  suit  into  the  room.  In 
one  hand  he  held  a grip. 

“Here  you  are,”  said  the  taxi-man. 
The  Sergeant  gazed  at  the  taxi-man’s 
charge  in  silent  wonder. 

“Why  it’s  Dap — ” he  began. 

“Right  you  are,”  interposed  the 
taxi-man.  “He’s  a bad  yegg,”  the 
taxi-man  could  not  refrain  from  having 
his  little  joke. 

“But  how  did  you  know  him?  The 
papers  aren’t  out  with  the  news  yet.” 

“Easy,”  said  the  taxi-man  removing 
“Dapper  Dan’s”  hat.  “See?”  The 
head  was  close  clipped  in  a prison  hair 
cut.  “Funny  hair  cut  for  a business 
man  I thought.  Besides,”  added  the 
taxi-man,  “I’d  met  ’im  before.  We 
shared  the  same  cell  before  I was 
pardoned.” 

The  taxi-man  was  reading  the  evening 
paper.  He  threw  it  down  and  slapped 
the  arm  chair. 

“What  a fool  I was,”  said  he.  “I 
didn’t  even  collect  the  rest  of  the  fare.’, 
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SOAPY  AND  RUSTY,  (An  Epic) 
by  Charles  Goldenberg  ’27 
( No  relation  to  Arnold) 


RUSSEL  JAMESON,  greatest  of  all 
salesmen,  and  called  Rusty  by  his 
friends,  came  from  the  land  of  Missouri, 
where  they  must  be  shown.  His  busi- 
ness, selling  combination  corkscrews 
and  rulers,  took  him  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  Rarely  did  he 
stay  for  more  than  one  day  in  one  place. 
For  this  reason  hotels  made  him  pay 
in  advance. 

One  day  he  came  to  Philadelphia  and 
there  met  the  dreamy-eyed  daughter  of  a 
rich  coal  magnate.  A speedy  courtship 
followed,  and  they  were  married.  After 
a short  honeymoon,  he  went  away  on 
business,  leaving  her  at  her  father’s 
home. 

Occasionally  they  wrote  to  each  other, 
and  in  one  letter  he  was  informed  that 
he  was  the  father  of  a girl.  He  had 
desired  a boy,  and  the  child  was  a boy, 
but  the  mother  fearing  that  he  would 
train  the  child  as  a salesman,  told  him 
it  was  a girl. 

Years  elapsed,  the  boy  grew  tall  and 
handsome.  He  had  a pleasing  and  cap- 
tivating personality,  and  he  was  gifted 
with  the  ability  to  express  himself  orally. 
He  also  had  the  nickname  of  Soapy. 
In  short,  he  had  all  the  qualities  which 
are  needed  to  make  a successful  sales- 
man. His  mother  noticed  this  and  saw 
with  alarm  his  ever  increasing  tendency 


to  participate  in  business  activities,  such 
as  business  manager  of  the  school  paper, 
running  lemonade  stands  and  presenting 
amateur  theatricals. 

When  he  was  graduated  from  High 
School,  he  refused  to  go  to  a college  and 
insisted  on  entering  the  business  world. 
His  pleasing  personality  gained  him  a 
position  on  the  sales  force  of  the  “Com- 
bination Fountain  Pen  and  Cigar  Lighter 
Co.  of  America.” 

One  day,  Soapy  and  Rusty  met  on  the 
train  going  towards  Philadelphia.  They 
were  both  homeward  bound.  Immedi- 
ately they  began  a battle  of  wits  in  an 
endeavor  to  sell  their  articles  to  one 
another.  Rusty  opened  his  case  and 
showed  his  wares.  Soapy  countered  by 
bringing  forth  his  cigar  lighter  and  foun- 
tain pen.  Until  noon  they  argued  and 
then  ceased  hostilities  long  enough  to 
eat  luncheon.  After  luncheon  they  be- 
gan again  and  wrangled  far  into  the 
night.  Finally  they  compromised  by 
exchanging  articles. 

Peace  established,  they  began  to 
question  each  other,  and  they  discovered 
that  they  were  father  and  son. 

Thus  did  two  people,  so  closely  re- 
lated, become  united.  And  they  lived 
scrappily  ever  after,  each  other  trying  to 
convince  the  other  that  his  article  was 
the  best. 


THE  Boston  public  schools  opened 
this  year  on  Tuesday,  September 
14,  and  by  the  next  day  affairs  in 
the  Latin  School  had  once  more  fall* 
en  into  their  customary  routine.  Of 
course  there  were  the  customary  pro- 
gram mix-ups,  the  customary  appoint- 
ments of  room  reporters,  captains,  and 
athletic  agents,  the  customary  solicita- 
tions for  funds— and  the  customary 
home-lessons. 

The  Register  Staff  welcomes  back  that 
large  fraction  of  last  year’s  student  body 
which  has  successfully  weathered  the 
stormy  seas  of  1925-26.  We  welcome 
the  incoming  classes,  VI  and  IVB,  and 
hope  that  their  numbers  will  not  decrease 
too  rapidly.  We  are  sure  that  the  en- 
tire school  joins  with  us  in  welcoming 
back  all  those  masters  in  whose  classes 
we  have  sat  in  former  years  and  in  ex- 
tending a cordial  greeting  to  those  new 
masters  who  have  accepted  the  task 
of  imparting  to  us  some  knowledge.  The 
faculty  this  year  consists  of  fifty-one 
members,  of  whom  the  following  are 
new  masters:  Messrs.  James  A.  S.  Calla- 
nan,  John  F.  Cray,  Lawrence  J.  Curtin, 
Robert  F.  Denvir,  William  A.  Hartigan, 
Philip  Marson,  George  A.  Reardon,  and 
Robert  H.  Tuson.  The  increase  in 
number  of  the  faculty  is,  of  course, 
commensurate  with  the  growth  of  the 
school,  for  it  has  been  found  difficult  to 
jnake  room  for  all  of  the  fifteen  hundred 


odd  pupils  who  are  enrolled  on  the 
school  roster.  We  predict  that,  before 
the  present  sixth  class  shall  have  gradua- 
ted, an  annex  to  the  school  will  be  in  the 

process  of  erection. 

* * * 

The  first  assembly  of  the  upper  classes 
was  held  on  September  20.  As  usual, 
this  was  an  organization  meeting  and, 
after  the  Bible  reading  and  a piano  selec- 
tion by  P.  H.  Kozodoy  ’28,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell proceeded  to  make  plain  several 
facts  which  many  of  us  may  have  for- 
gotten during  the  summer.  He  stressed 
hard  work  as  the  only  possible  assurance 
of  promotion  and  urged  that  everyone 
join  the  Athletic  Association,  purchase 
the  catalogue,  and  subscribe  to  the 
Register.  He  then  explained  the  new 
requirements  for  admission  to  Harvard 
University.  This  requirement  makes  it  a 
necessity  to  gain  a weighted  average  of 
seventy-five  in  the  College  Board 
Examinations.  Without  such  an  av- 
erage, nobody  can  be  sure  of  admission. 
In  order  to  pass  the  Boards  with  seventy- 
five,  Mr.  Campbell  said,  a great  deal  of 

hard  work  is  necessary. 

* * * 

Only  one  change  has  been  made  in 
Latin  School  drill  regulations  this  year. 
In  appointments  to  captaincies,  those 
who  were  first  sergeants  last  year  but 
who  did  not  go  to  a Military  Training 
Camp  were  given  preference  over  C,  M. 
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T.  C.  students  who  held  a position 
lower  than  first  sergaent  last  year.  We 
believe  that  this  new  system  of  promo- 
tions is  entirely  just,  for  it  prevents  the 
promotion  of  a private  who  has  spent  a 
month  at  a Military  Training  Camp  over 
a cadet  who,  after  two  or  three  years 
of  effort,  has  attained  a first  sergeancy. 
Non-commissioned  officers  have  this 
year  been  appointed  according  to  class 
rather  than  last  year’s  rank. 

sjc  sfc  5^ 

We  are  very  sorry  to  announce  that  last 
year’s  Register  Short  Story  Prize  was  won 
by  Nobody,  who  also  captured  the 
Register  Cartoon  Prize.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  this  obnoxious  personage 
has  succeeded  in  making  off  with  either 
of  these  prizes,  which  is,  of  course,  a 
reflection  upon  the  spirit  of  the  school. 
So  we  hope  that  last  year’s  double  win- 
ner will  have  serious  competition  in 

both  of  these  contests  this  year. 

* * * 

There  seems  to  be  a curious  apathy 
in  the  ranks  of  Class  III.  We  do  not 
believe  that  this  class  will  produce  many 
successful  business  men,  for  a pre- 
requisite toward  business  success  is 
the  ability  to  recognize  and  grasp  an 
opportunity.  A most  amazing  oppor- 
tunity is  lying  directly  under  the  nose 
of  every  member  of  Class  III  and  it  is 
not  being  accepted.  He  need  devote  only 
two  or  three  hours  to  the  writing  of  a 
story  or  editorial,  something  similar  to 
what  is  done  at  least  once  a week  by 
every  member  of  every  English  class  in 
the  school,  and  he  can  then  go  home  and 
say,  “Mom,  Pop,  I am  now  a full- 
fledged  editor!”  This  writer,  as  well 
as  every  other  member  of  the  Register 
editorial  staff,  has  had  the  peculiar 
satisfaction  of  receiving  a very  great 
reward  for  very  little  work.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  having  this  satisfaction  is 
nowr  offered  to  two  members  of  the  Third 
£)ass,  Soj  wake  up,  Class  III. 


Due  to  the  resignation  of  Cecil  N- 
Rudnick  from  the  Register  staff,  Mau- 
rice S.  Levinson  ’27  has  been  appointed 
Business  Manager  and  Louis  Garlitz 
’27  Advertising  Manager.  By  the  time 
this  issue  of  the  Register  is  in  your  hands 
three  more  appointments  to  the  busi- 
ness staff  will  have  been  made.  We  are 
glad  to  see  a lively  competition  for  these 
positions. 

* * * 

On  another  page,  there  is  a compre- 
hensive report  of  plans  for  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Latin  School  Library,  in 
charge  of  which  we  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  Miss  Burgess  again.  But  just 
a w'ord  of  advice  on  the  use  of  the  library. 
The  abundance  of  interesting  books  in 
the  front  part  of  the  room  is  no  excuse 
for  neglecting  to  survey  the  alcoves,  on 
the  shelves  of  which  the  School  Notes 
Editor  has  discovered  such  alluring 
titles  as  “Anacreontis  Tischerus”,  “Pris- 
ciani  Opera”,  Herodoti  Musae  Ed 
Baehr,  and  “Petroni  Arbitri  Bur- 
man  no.”  Having  been  informed  of  the 
existence  of  such  priceless  volumes, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  a Latin 
School  boy  will  stay  up  long  after  mid- 
night, poring  over  one  of  these  books  and 

unable  to  lay  it  aside  until  completed. 

* * * 

The  Tenth  Annual  Membership  Roll 
Call  of  the  American  Red  Cross  will  be 
held  this  year  from  November  11th  to 
25th,  and  is  an  invitation  to  become 
identified  through  membership  with  all 
that  this  wonderful  organization  does. 
Especially  at  this  time,  with  the  need 
of  relief  work  and  reconstruction  in 
devastated  Florida  so  pressing,  does  the 
Red  Cross  require  heavy  funds,  which 
may  be  raised  only  by  subscription.  B. 
L.  S.  has  always  responded  nobly  to 
Red  Cross  appeals  and.w'e  are  confident 
that  this  year  the  school  will  far  exceed 
its  quota.  Let  us  all  help  this  worthy- 
cause. 
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We  have  often  laughed  at  the  theory 
that  succeeding  generations  of  Latin 
School  boys  are  deteriorating — physi- 
cally. And  yet  this  theory  has  recently 
received  support  from  an  unexpected 
quarter,  the  strength  of  which  support 
we  who  have  watched  the  school  foot- 
ball team  in  action  can  readily  appre- 
ciate. At  the  end  of  the  usual  game, 
lasting  forty  minutes,  with  large  inter- 
vals between  halves,  we  almost  always 
find  that  several  players  have  been 
removed  from  the  game  because  of 
injuries  or  weariness  and  that  the  rest 
of  them  have  barely  enough  strength  to 
stagger  to  the  dressing-room.  But  in  one 
of  a series  of  articles  on  the  history  of 
football  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the  famous 
coach,  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg,  describes  a 
game  between  the  Boston  Public  Latin 
School  and  the  Epes  Sargent  Dixwell 
Private  Latin  School  which  took  place 
in  1862  and  lasted  two  hours  and  forty- 
jive  minutes  without  a moment's  cessa- 
tion! According  to  this  article,  the 
secondary  schools  of  Boston  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  popularizing 
of  football  in  the  United  States.  The 
type  of  play  at  this  period,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Stagg,  is  very  interesting,  but 
due  to  lack  of  space  we  are  forced  to 
postpone  a description  of  it  until  our 
next,  the  Football  Number. 

The  Epes  Sargent  Dixwell  Private 
Latin  School,  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  article,  was  founded  by  that  good 
man  after  he  had  resigned  as  head- 
master of  the  Public  Latin  School.  Its 
name  was  later  changed  to  the  Hop- 
kinson  School,  and  then  to  the  Leggett 
School,  which  was  located  on  Chest- 
nut Street. 

* * * 

THE  DEBATING  CLUBS 

The  Latin  School  Debating  Club  held 
its  first  meeting  on  Monday,  October  4. 
Mr,  Roland,  to  whose  guidance  th$  club 


is  indebted  for  last  year’s  successful 
season,  is  again  faculty  advisor.  The 
officers,  elected  last  May,  are  John  J. 
Wright  ’27,  President;  Aron  S.  Gilmar- 
tin  ’27,  Vice-President;  William  I.  Mon- 
roe ’27,  Secretary;  Maurice  S.  Levinson 
’27,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Grant 
Gilmore  ’27,  Treasurer;  and  Arthur  M. 
Levack  ’28,  Sergeant-at-Arms.  Four 
members  of  last  year’s  championship 
team  are  back  again,  and,  with  new 
material  from  classes  II  and  III,  they 
should  make  up  a formidable  aggrega- 
tion. The  trials  for  the  debating  team 
will  take  place  in  November,  and  it  is 
expected  that  at  least  one  debate  will 
be  held  every  month  from  December  to 
April.  The  club  is  looking  for  more 
worlds  to  conquer. 

Only  members  of  Classes  IV,  V,  and 
VI  will  this  year  be  eligible  for  the  Jun- 
ior Debating  Club.  The  policy  of  Mr. 
Butler  will  be  to  develop  debaters  from 
the  ground  up.  Outside  debates  will 
be  held,  as  well  as  the  annual  prize  de- 
bate. This  is  an  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity for  members  of  Classes  V and  VI 
especially.  If  you  have  not  already 
done  so,  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Butler 
and  make  arrangements  to  join  the 
club  as  soon  as  possible.  Meetings  are 
held  in  Room  117  on  Thursday  after- 
noons and  all  visitors  are  welcome. 

* * * 

THE  STAMP  CLUB 
The  Stamp  Club,  which  was  discon- 
tinued last  year,  has  been  reorganized 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  French. 
The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  provide  a 
medium  of  exchange  for  all  stamp-col- 
lectors in  the  school.  No  definite  plans 
have  as  yet  been  made,  but  those  in- 
terested can  apply  for  information  to 
Mr.  French. 

* * * 

THE  MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
The  largest  orchestra  which  has  ever 
appeared  on  the  Latin  School  platform 
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is  now  rehearsing  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Wagner.  The  orchestra  has  over 
fifty  members,  at  least  twenty  more 
than  last  year.  If  the  excellence  of  the 
music  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  players,  Mr.  Koussevit- 
sky  may  as  well  go  back  to  Europe  and 
take  his  orchestra  with  him.  At  any 
rate,  we  are  certain  to  be  highly  enter- 
tained at  public  declamations  and  other 
celebrations. 

* H=  * 

The  Glee  Club,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
sadly  in  need  of  members.  The  reason, 
of  course,  is  obvious.  A boy  taking 
lessons  on  some  instrument  is  definitely 
aware  of  the  fact  and  is  anxious  to  im- 
prove his  playing  ability  to  the  utter- 
most. Most  fellows,  however,  do  not 
know  whether  their  voices  are  good  or 
bad  and  are  either  too  lazy  or  not  in- 
terested enough  to  find  out.  A well 
developed  voice,  however,  is  a decided 
asset  in  all  walks  of  life.  So  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Glee  Club  some 
Thursday  afternoon  and  let  Mr.  Ham- 
blin test  your  voice.  If  it  is  not  a 
musical  voice,  you  will  lose,  at  the  most, 
five  or  ten  minutes.  If,  however,  you 
happen  to  be  possessed  of  a good  voice, 
it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  develop  it. 

The  band  and  drum  corps  held  their  in- 
itial meetings  on  Tuesday,  September  28. 
These  organizations  are  again  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Sordillo  and  Lieuten- 
ant Roach  respectively.  The  drum 
majors  have  not  yet  been  appointed. 
Both  of  these  organizations  are  also  in 

need  of  more  members. 

* * * 

THE  DRAMATIC  CLUB 

During  the  month  of  December  the 
Latin  School  Dramatic  Club  will  pre- 
sent “What  Happened  to  Jones”,  one 
of  the  funniest  and  best  all-round  plays 
ever  staged  by  the  club.  The  club 
was  called  together  in  the  second  week 
of  school  by  Mr.  Russo,  who  is  now 


directing  his  fifth  Latin  School  play. 
The  officers  of  this  year’s  Dramatic 
Club  are  Charles  D.  Roberts  ’27,  Presi- 
dent; Arnold  Isenberg  ’28,  Secretary; 
and  Howard  Rubin  ’28,  Business  Mana- 
ger. In  less  than  a week  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  club,  the  play  was  selected 
and  the  cast  of  characters  chosen. 

Jones,  the  “gosh-all-darnest  live-wire 
salesman  that  ever  jumped  a hotel  bill,” 
will  appear  in  the  flesh  as  Maurice  S. 
Levinson  ’27,  who  “catches  em  coming 
and  going.”  At  an  illegal  prize  fight,  he 
meets  Ebenezer  Goodly,  professor  of 
anatomy  (Arnold  Isenberg’28),who  has 
been  dragged  to  the  fight  by  his  future 
son-in-law,  Richard  Heatherly  (Charles 
D.  Roberts  ’27).  Masquerading  as  Pro- 
fessor Goodly’s  brother,  the  Bishop  of 
Ballarat,  Jones  comes  into  contact  with 
Mrs.  Goodly  (J.  Antony  ’30);  Marjorie 
Goodly,  Richard’s  fiancee,  (Wesley 
L.  Fuller  ’29);  Minerva  Goodly  (E. 
L.  Clarke — ’28) ; Cissy,  the  profes- 
sor’s pretty  ward,  (Lawrence  Joyce 
’30)  and  Helma,  the  comical  Swed- 
ish maid  with  the  itching  palm 
(Joseph  Weisberg  ’29).  After  encoun- 
ters with  Holder,  a New  York  police- 
man, (Arthur  M.  Levack  ’28);  Bigbee, 
a “harmless”  sanatorium  inmate,  (Peter 
H.  Kozodoy  ’28);  and  Fuller,  his  keeper, 
(M.  Robinson  ’29),  he  finally  bumps 
into  the  real  Bishop  of  Ballarat  (Bern 
jamin  Baker  ’27).  The  situations  caused 
by  Jones’  attempt  to  pose  as  a bishop 
in  the  face  of  the  downright  opposition 
of  Ebenezer  and  Richard  are  screaming- 
ly funny.  The  play  has  been  adapted 
as  a motion  picture  and  recently  ap- 
peared in  most  of  the  theatres  of  Boston, 
To  those  who  have  seen  the  “movie”, 
the  play  will  be  especially  interesting, 
for,  while  differing  from  the  picture  in 
many  of  the  most  essential  features  of 
the  plot,  it  has  a general  similarity  of 
outline  and  character  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  note. 
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THE  LIBRARY  SERVICE  CLUB 
By  Frank  E.  Gartland 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  1926- 
27  Library  Service  Club  took  place  in 
the  library  on  Monday,  the  20th  of 
September,  shortly  after  the  close  of 
school.  In  all  there  were  about  twenty- 
five  members  present,  the  majority  of 
whom  come  from  the  lower  classes. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  September 
27th,  the  following  members  were  elected 
to  office: — 

President — Konikow 

Vice-President — Rudofsky 

Sergeant-at-arms. — Cannata 

Secretary-Treasurer. — Gartland 

The  group  again  met  on  October  4th- 
Several  new  members  were  received  and 
the  club  constitution  was  introduced. 
Following  are  several  excerpts  from  it: — 
Article  2: — The  purpose  of  the  club 
shall  be  to  support,  advise  and  in  every 
possible  manner  aid  in  the  work  of  the 
library  and  the  librarian.  Article  Five, 
section  1: — Each  member  gives  one 
hour  of  service  a week  to  the  library. 
This  time  may  be  devoted  to  whatever 
work  the  librarian  may  designate.  Only 
one  member  shall  be  on  duty  at  one  time. 
He  is  expected  to  wear  the  club  insignia, 
the  armband.  Article  Seven — An  as- 
sessment of  five  cents  (5c)  is  imposed 
to  provide  for  payment  of  club  bills. 

Through  the  splendid  co-operation 
of  Miss  Burgess  and  Mr.  Campbell  it 
has  been  definitely  decided  that  members 
shall  receive  a certificate  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year. 

The  club  will  be  pleased  to  receive  new 
members,  particularly  pupils  of  classes 
II  and  III.  Hereafter  meetings  will 
be  held  on  Fridays  at  2:05.  All  mem- 
bers are  excused  from  seventh  period 
for  that  day. 

A complete  list  of  the  club  personnel 
will  appear  in  the  November  issue  of 
the  Register. 


IN  THE  LIBRARY 

The  school  library  on  the  third  floor 
is  open  for  your  use  every  day  from  8:30 
to  3:30.  If  you  had  a library  card  last 
year  you  continue  to  use  the  same  one. 
New  students  may  receive  cards  by 
applying  to  the  librarian 
* * * 

Members  of  the  upper  classes,  have 
you  read  these  books? 

Quick,  “Vandemark’s  Folly”.' — “A  good 
story,  well  told,  of  life  along  the  Erie 
Canal  and  in  Iowa  before  the  Civil  War.” 

Sabatini,  “Scaramoucbe”;  and  Gras, 
“Reds  of  the  Midi”.— Both  adventure 
stories  based  on  the  French  Revolution. 

Conrad,  “Lord  Jim”. — “The  story  of  a 
young  Englishman’s  loss  of  honor  in  a 
panic,  his  settlement  in  a small  village, 
and  the  final  triumph  of  his  sense  of 
courage.” 

Masefield,  “Story  of  a Round  House.” — 
If  you  enjoy  vivid  tales  of  the  sea  you 
will  be  fascinated  by  this  story  of  Dauber. 
“To  see  the  sea  and  ships,  and  what  they 
meant,  that  was  the  thing  I longed  to 
do.” 

Bennett,  “How  to  live  on  twenty-four 
hours  a day”. — Did  you  realize  that  “the 
supply  of  time  is  truly  a daily  miracle, 
an  affair  genuinely  astonishing  when  one 
examines  it!  Talk  about  an  ideal  democ- 
racy! In  the  realm  of  time  there  is  no 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  no  aristocracy 
of  intellect.  Genius  is  never  rewarded 
by  even  an  extra  hour  a day.  And 
there  is  no  punishment.  Waste  your 
infinitely^precious  commodity  as  you 
will,  and  the  supply  will  never  be  with- 
held from  you.”  How  do  you  use  your 
twenty-four  hours? 
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INTERLUDE 
By  Grant  Gilmore 


“/'"'Vh,  yes,”  said  the  person  in  the  rather 
shabby  brown  coat,  “we  come 
from  the  West,  St.  Paul.  That  is,  we 
used  to  but  not  any  more.  You  see,  we’re 
moving  to  New  York.”  The  woman 
seemed  pathetically  eager  to  get  the 
chance  to  talk,  and  seemed  determined 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered  her.  It  was  as  if  a dam  holding 
back  a great  flood  of  water  had  suddenly 
been  removed;  her  speech,  so  eager  was 
it,  became  a trifle  thick,  and  this  lent  a 
certain  indefinable  quality  of  incoherence 
to  her  words.  The  lady  in  the  seat 
ahead,  who  had  removed  the  dam,  and 
who  was  the  object  of  the  tirade, 
moved  restively  and  looked  about  as  if 
searching  for  a way  of  escape.  She  saw 
none,  and  the  woman  from  St.  Paul 
leaned  forward  and  clutched  her  by  the 
sleeve — an  animal  making  sure  of  its 
prey.  The  man  on  the  seat  beside  the 
clutcher,  hidden  behind  his  paper,  rat- 
tled it — warningly  it  seemed. 

The  flood  of  words  recommenced. 
“Y’  see,  the  wav  we’re  cornin’  to  New 
York  is  like  this.  Well,  I guess  I’d  bet- 
ter start  way  back  at  the  very  beginning. 
My  husband — that’s  him — took  me  to 
St.  Paul  when  we  was  married — let’s 
see,  that  was  1907,  maybe  ’08.  Guess  it 
was  ’07  at  that — still,  I’m  not  sure.  Not 
that  it  matters,  o’course — which  was  it, 
dear?”  turning  to  the  silent  man  at  her 
side. 

The  paper  crackled,  but  there  was 
no  answer  to  the  woman’s  question. 
The  lady  ahead  was  evidently  bored,  but 
she  could  not  escape.  The  flood  of  words 
she  had  loosed  poured  over  and  past 
and  through  her.  The  human  torrent 
from  the  middle  west  gathered  herself. 

“He’s  just  a bit  irritatable  (accenting 
her  extra  syllable  heavily)  just  now.  Had 
a lot  of  trouble  lately  an’  it  bothers  him 
to  have  people  talk  about  him.  Makes 


him  awful  mad.  Well,  y’  see,  he  was 
a lawyer  when  we  got  married,  but  he 
didn’t  make  much  money.  Really  you 
could  hardly  live  on  what  he  made.  But 
still  he  was  a good  lawyer,  if  he  hadn’t 
been  so  honest.” 

The  man  stirred  slightly  behind  his 
paper,  but  the  deluge  continued. 

“Well,  we  went  on  that  way — poor, 
y’  know  - — for  a good  many  years.  Just 
a little  five-room  flat,  and  no  car,  and 
getting  stuff  as  cheap  as  we  could,  and 
lugging  food  from  the  cash-and-carry 
places.  Finally  I just  couldn’t  stand  it 
no  longer,  so  I left  him  and  went  home  to 
mother’s.  Well,  after  about  a week  he 
came  after  me  and  promised  to  stop 
being  so  finicky  and  honest,  so  I wen  t 
back  with  him. 

“Just  as  I knew  it  would,  things  began 
to  get  better  after  that.  Carl — my 
husband— -began  to  make  more  money 
right  away,  and  after  a while  we  moved 
to  a big  house  and  had  a car  and  began 
to  get  friends  and  go  out,  and  I had  a 
lot  of  new  dresses  and  everything  was 
lovely  for  a bit.  Then  there  came  along 
this  big  case  they  wanted  him  to  take. 
It  was  a big  case,  and  meant  a lot  of 
money  to  him,  but  he  didn’t  quite 
know  whether  he  ought  to  take  it  or 
not.  At  last  he  came  to  me  and  told 
me  all  about  it.  I said,  Go  ahead  and 
take  it.  It  means  a lot  of  money,  and 
anyways  nobody  cares  how  you  win  it. 
So  he  took  it.” 

The  man  behind  the  paper  had  been 
still,  as  if  listening  to  the  tale,  but  here 
he  quietly  put  down  his  paper,  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  walked  down  the  car- 
aisle,  merely  pausing  to  say  to  his  wife, 
who  had  ceased  from  talking  for  the 
moment,  “I’m  going  out  to  the  smoker 
now,  dear.  You  probably  won’t  see 
me  again— before  we  reach  New  York.” 
His  wife’s  eyes  followed  him  fondly,  and 
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then  she  turned  to  the  other  woman. 

“Now  sit  beside  me,  dear,  so’s  you 
can  hear  me  better.  That’s  right.  Now 
I’ll  go  on.  Well,  after  deciding  to  take 
the  case,  Carl  was  terrible  busy,  so  I 
hardly  saw  him  except  mornings.  It 
was  a long  drawn  out  case — covered  six 
months — and  he  was  working  every 
minute;  finally  though,  he  won  it, 
and  then  he  decided  to  take  a vacation. 
But  he  hadn’t  hardly  started  when  they 
indicted  him,  and  started  to  try  to  dis- 
bar him.  They  did  it  easy  enough. 
Had  a lot  of  stuff  against  him.  It  came 
out  in  the  trial,  too,  that  he’d  been 
going  crooked  for  almost  three  years.  I 
wonder  what  started  him  that  way  when 
he  was  so  honest  once.  I’m  sure  I don’t 
know.  So  now  we’re  coming  to  New 
York,  and  Carl’s  going  into  business  with 
what  he  has  left.” 

She  stopped  talking  for  an  instant, 
and  her  victim  seized  the  opportunity 
to  make  good  her  escape.  Mumbling 
some  excuse,  she  fled,  evidently  thank- 
ful at  her  deliverance.  The  shabby  one 
seemed  not  to  notice,  as  she  sat  gazing 
from  her  window.  Moments  passed, 
and  with  a start  she  realized  that  the 
train  was  drawing  into  the  station.  Wait- 
ing anxiously  for  her  husband’s  return, 
she  busied  herself  in  collecting  her  lug- 
gage— magazines,  the  remnants  of  a box 

of  chocolates,  personal  belongings 

The  train  ground  to  a stop  as  she  stood 
there,  waiting  more  and  more  anxiously. 


Seeing  a porter  standing  idle  near  her, 
she  summoned  him  and  said,  “Would 
you  please  go  to  the  smoker  and  see  if 
you  can  find  my  husband?”  She  des- 
cribed him  minutely. 

The  man  smiled,  nodded,  and  went  on 
his  errand.  But  scarcely  had  he  left  the 
car,  when  he  reappeared,  this  time  with 
an  excited  group  of  men.  He  walked 
slowly  toward  the  woman,  and  stood 
before  her. 

“I’m  sorry,  ma’am,  ” he  stammered, 
“but  I’m  afraid  I’ve  got  to  give  you 
some  bad  news.” 

“What  is  it.,”  she  cried.  “What  has 
happened?” 

“I’m  awful  sorry  to  have  to  be  the 
one  to  tell  you,  ma’am,  but  you  see — 
that  is — your  husband  just  shot  him- 
self out  in — ” 

A veil  of  darkness  was  mercifully 
stretched  before  her  eyes,  and  she  slid 
comfortably  to  the  ground. 

She  lives  now,  this  talkative  lady 
from  the  Middle  West,  in  a little  New 
York  flat.  She  still  enjoys  hearing  the 
sound  of  her  own  voice,— and  gratifies 
her  desire.  But  her  favorite  story, 
whenever  she  acquires  a new  and  willing 
listener,  is  that  of  her  husband’s  strange 
death.  And  no  one,  to  hear  her  tell  it, 
would  ever  dream  of  holding  her  re- 
ponsible  for  his  deed. 

That,  I think,  is  the  strangest  part 
of  my  tale 
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INTERVIEWS 


Wl'TH  this  issue  is  born  the  column 
of  “Interviews”.  In  subsequent 
issues,  we  plan  to  have  several  inter- 
views, and,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
to  cover  many  men  in  various  and  im- 
portant positions  in  and  around  Boston. 
We  are  not  going  to  choose  a man  from 
a special  walk  of  life  in  order  to  obtain 
his  views  as  representative  of  that  walk, 
but  we  are  going  to  choose  a man  be- 
cause of  his  standing  in  the  city,  state 
or  country.  We  shall  always  endeavor 
to  present  these  interviews  in  a pleasing 
and  interesting  way.  Perhaps,  as  we 
progress,  we  shall  link  one  with  another 
for  comparison  or  because  of  a common 
subject.  While  writing  this  “foreword”, 
we  have  conceived  the  plan  of  inter- 
viewing leaders  in  important  subjects 
in  our  Latin  School  curriculum. 

In  this  number  we  begin  with  “His- 
tory— Its  Place  In  High  School,”  by 

Dean  William  H.  J.  Kennedy. 

* * * 

INTERVIEW  NO.  I 
On  Wednesday,  September  22,  I met 
Dean  Kennedy  at  his  office  in  the 
Teachers’  College  of  Boston. 

Dean  Kennedy  graduated  from  the 
Boston  Latin  School  in  1908.  He  pur- 
sued his  studies  at  Harvard  University, 
obtaining  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  1912.  In  1914,  he  again  came 
to  Latin  School, — this  time,  however, 
to  teach.  In  1922,  he  was  Head  of  the 
Department  of  History,  but  left  shortly 
after  for  his  present  position  in  the 
Teachers’  College.  This  same  year 
(1922)  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  at  Boston  College,  and  three 
years  later  (1925)  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.  He  has  recently  pub- 
lished a new  American  History. 

After  giving  this  information,  the 
Dean  awaited  the  usual  rapid-fire  ques- 
tions of  an  interviewer,  but  alas!  I 
am  only  a novice  at  the  art  of  inter- 


viewing. I could  merely  suggest  that  he 
discuss  the  place  of  American  History 
in  the  High  School  curriculum.  He  im- 
mediately consented  and  there  ensued 
an  interesting  half-hour.  His  remarks 
were  substantially  as  follows: 

“When  I attended  and  while  I taught  in 
the  Latin  School,  Ancient  History  took 
precedence  over  American  History. 
The  pupils  began  their  study  of  Ancient 
History  in  the  Fourth  Class,  and  took 
another  year  of  it  in  the  Second  Class  to 
prepare  thoroughly  for  the  College 
Board  Examination  to  follow.  Ameri- 
can History  came  in  the  Sophomore 
year.  Now,  I understand,  Ancient  His- 
tory is  studied  in  the  Freshman  year, 
and  American  History  in  the  Senior, 
with  American  History  the  more  im- 
portant. 

“I  think  this  one  of  the  most  notable 
changes  in  the  Latin  School  since  I left. 

I feel  that  this  change  was  a most  de- 
sirable and  most  necessary  thing.  I 
believe  the  Importance  of  American 
History  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  I 
feel,  however,  that,  for  a classical 
course,  Ancient  History  is  of  great  Im- 
portance. Ancient  History  really  lights 
up  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  a proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  classics.  Despite  the 
fact  that  you  no  longer  have  a college 
entrance  examination  in  Ancient  His- 
tory, I am  sure  that  the  students  feel 
that  it  is  a great  and  important  part  of 
their  work.” 

He  added,  “I  feel  confident  that 
Ancient  History  will  have  its  place  in 
the  Boston  Latin  School  because  of  Mr. 
Campbell’s  interest  in  that  subject. 

“There  is  one  other  change  that  great- 
ly impresses  me  as  I revisit  the  school,” 
Dean  Kennedy  continued.  “It  is  the 
change  in  the  staff  of  masters.  I regret 
the  rapid  passing  of  the ‘old  guard’ — 
of  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Robinson,  Doctor 
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Morse,  and  Mr.  Jones — and  all  so  close 
together.  I feel  confident,  however, 
that,  although  there  are  so  many  young 
men  now  teaching  in  the  school,  they 
are  the  equals  of  those  who  have  left, 
and  that  they,  with  Mr.  Campbell,  will 
hold  the  school  to  its  high  place.” 

He  spoke  of  Latin  School  fellows’ 
winning  distinctions,  and  said  that  all 
graduates  are  pleased  to  read  of  Latin 
School  students’  winning  all  sorts  of 
honors. 

I asked  him,  “Was  the  school  harder 
years  ago  than  at  present?” 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  “but  the  achieve- 
ment is  better  now.” 

By  way  of  explanation  he  said,  “The 

ALUMNI 

MR.  Henry  Champion  Jones,  the 
emeritus  Head  of  the  Latin  De- 
partment, has  sent  in  most  of  the  Alum- 
ni Notes  in  this  issue.  The  Register 
owes  a heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Jones.  For  a good  many  years  he  has 
been  the  mainstay  of  the  Alumni  Notes 
Department. 

* * * 

As  this  whole  issue  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Charles  William  Eliot, 
’49,  we  need  only  mention  the  fact  of 
his  death  here.  Elsewhere  in  this  Regis- 
ter is  a brief  life-story  of  Dr.  Eliot,  Har- 
vard’s distinguished  president-emeritus, 
who  was  our  oldest  living  graduate. 

Dr.  Eliot  died  on  Sunday,  August  22. 

* * * 

Gordon  Webster  Daly  T6  was  married 
recently  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Honnold. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daly  will  live  at  21  Orkney 
Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

He  * * 

The  Macmillan  Company  recently 
published  “Advanced  Calculus,”  by 
William  Fogg  Osgood,  ’82,  who  holds  the 
Perkins  chair  of  Mathematics  at  the 
“College  across  the  River.”  Dr.  Os- 
good has  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D., 
which  Clark  University  bestowed  upon 
him  in  1909. 


school  has  not  changed  in  quality,  but 
has  a more  efficient  distribution  of  sub- 
jects. In  former  years  the  regular 
course  was  six  years.  When  the  four- 
year  course  was  originated,  the  two 
groups  united  in  the  Sophomore  year. 
This  required  intensive  study  of  Latin 
and  other  subjects  for  the  four-year 
course  fellows.  Today,  however,  the 
two  courses  are  independent  until  the 
second  class  year,  giving  another  year 
to  the  four-year  students  to  make  up 
what  the  six-year  boys  have  already 
learned.  Moreover,  all  the  courses 
today  are  more  systematic.  This  is  a 
more  efficient  distribution  of  subjects.” 


“Dialogues  in  Limbo,”  philosophical 
essays  in  dialogue  form,  by  the  late 
George  Santayana,  was  recently  pub- 
lished by  Scribner’s.  Dr.  Santayana 
was  the  first  Managing-Editor  of  the 
Register. 

* * * 

Harry  Howard  Ham  ’00,  of  Ham, 
Willard  and  Taylor,  lawyers,  was  recent- 
ly elected  president  of  the  Citizen’s 
National  Bank,  which  was  organized  by 
his  brother,  Guy  Andrews  Ham  ’96,  who 
served  as  president  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  recently.  Mr.  Ham  formerly 
was  a representative  in  the  Legislature. 
He  is  a graduate  of  Dartmouth,  class  of 

1904,  and  B.  U.  Law  School,  1908. 

* * * 

Dr.  Howard  Madison  Parshley  ’05, 
who  is  Professor  of  Zoology  at  Smith 
College,  is  the  author  of  “Bibliography 
of  the  North  American  Hemiptera- 

Heteroptera,”  which  was  recently  pub- 
lished. 

* * * 

Henry  Thomas  Schnittkind^’06,  in 
collaboration  with  another,  has  recently 
published  “The  Best  College  Short 
Stories  of  1924-25.”  Mr.  Schnittkind 

contributed  to  last  year’s  Alumni  num- 
ber of  the  Register. 
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THE  WASHERWOMAN 

By  Arnold  Isenbnrg,  ’28 


Olop,  glug,  splosh,  splish,  slop, 
^ glug,  splosh,  splish,  slop,  glug,  splosh, 
splish,  slop,  glug,  splosh 

Grenville  clapped  his  hands  over  his 
ears  and  held  them  there  with  an  intense 
rigidity,  a rigidity  which  was  augmented 
by  the  fact  that  do  what  he  would,  he 
could  not  cpiite  shut  out  the  sound  of 
that  infernal  slop,  glug,  splosh,  splish, 
which  seeped  through  his  tightly  clenched 
fingers.  Oh,  that  sound!  That  nerve- 
racking,  mind-destroying,  soul-killing 
sound  to  which  he  was  compelled  to  listen 
every  Friday  afternoon! 

As  though  Grenville’s  mother  had 
deliberately  decided  to  torture  him  and 
after  a long  search  had  finally  discovered 
this  most  ingenious  of  all  torments, 
she  had  engaged  a washerwoman  to 
wash  and  clean  up  his  room  on  the  very 
afternoon  which  Grenville  had  chosen 
as  a period  of  rest  and  relaxation  after 
a long  week  of  social  and  “business” 
engagements.  He  had  planned  to  lie 
down  on  his  bed  at  one  o’clock  and  read 
uninterruptedly  until  four  when  he 
would  rise  and  take  tea.  He  had  pic- 
tured his  pleasure  at  having  nothing  to 
do  but  slowly  and  complacently  read  in 
some  beautiful  volume  beautiful  thoughts 
which  would  soothe  his  tired  spirit.  He 
liked  to  think  of  his  spirit  as  tired. 

But  the  advent  of  the  washerwoman 
had  changed  all  these  pleasant  plans. 
No  sooner  had  he  stretched  himself  on 
his  bed  in  the  first  Friday  afternoon 
which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  re- 
cuperation of  his  tired  faculties  than  she 
had  entered  with  a scrubbing-brush, 
a dust  cloth,  and  a pail  of  water,  and 
had  begun  to  dust  the  furniture  of  his 
bedroom.  Grenville  did  not  like  to 
see  a woman  puttering  around  with  his 
desk  and  furniture  — it  disturbed  his 
reading — but  the  annoyance  caused 
him  by  the  woman’s  dusting  was  as 


nothing  compared  with  his  agony  when 
she  began  to  wash  the  floor.  He  abso- 
lutely, positively  and  unequivocally  could 
not  stand  it.  He  couldn’t  stand  it,  that 
was  all!  If  the  soft  and  seemingly 
inoffensive  sound  of  the  brush’s  being 
dipped  into  the  water  left  him  in  part 
possession  of  his  mentality,  then  the 
sound  of  its  being  scraped  along  the 
floor  chilled  his  spine  and  completely 
unnerved  him,  while  the  oft-repeated 
slop,  glug,  splosh,  splish  transformed 
him  into  an  inhuman  wretch.  Yet  on 
three  successive  Fridays  he  had  re- 
turned home,  hoping  against  hope  that 
the  washerwoman  would  not  be  there, 
and  had  endured  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes  of  torture  at  her  hands  rather 
than  leave  his  room,  for  in  no  other  spot 
in  the  house  could  he  quite  seclude  him- 
self from  the  even  more  horrible  noises 
which  indicated  that  his  sister  was  tak- 
ing her  weekly  singing  lesson,  or  from 
the  revolting  banalities  which  emanated 
from  the  drawing-room  where  his  moth- 
er’s bridge  club  habitually  held  forth. 
But  now  as  he  writhed  and  wriggled  on 
his  bed  while  the  heartless  washerwoman 
slopped  and  glugged  and  sploshed  and 
splished,  Grenville  swore  that  no  longer 
would  he  return  home  on  Friday,  but 
would  instead  attend  one  of  the  after- 
noon socials  or  yachting  parties  or  art 
exhibits  or  golf  tournaments  or  what- 
nots to  which  he  was  constantly  being 
invited. 

With  a final  heart-rending  slop,  gulp, 
splosh,  splish,  and  an  energetic  wring  of 
her  rag,  for  all  the  world  as  though  it 
were  Grenville’s  neck  that  she  was 
wringing,  the  washerwoman  ceased  her 
scrubbing  and  proceeded  to  attack  the 
windows  of  the  room.  Grenville  pulled 
his  fingers  out  of  his  ears,  threw  off 
the  pillows  which  lay  on  his  head,  and 
after  squirming  about  for  a few  moments 
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under  the  effects  of  the  sheer  realiza- 
tion of  what  he  had  just  been  through, 
sat  up  and  looked  around. 

The  washerwoman  was  assiduously 
engaged  in  rubbing  spots  off  one  of 
the  windows,  little  realizing  the  havoc 
she  had  just  created  in  the  mind  of  a 
fellow  being.  Grenville  gazed  at  her. 
She  was  a coarse  creature,  he  thought, 
just  the  type  of  creature  that  would  be 
capable  of  producing  so  hideous  a sound. 
In  fact,  she  seemed  to  personify,  to 
typify  that  sound.  She  was  sloppy, 
gugglv,  sploshy,  and  splishy,  as  well  as 
dirty  and  greasy.  Her  appearance  and 
dress  were  not  in  the  least  prepossess- 
ing. An  old  dusting-cap  covered  a 
mass  of  straggly  hair,  which  neverthe- 
less hung  so  as  to  seriously  impair  her 
vision;  her  apron  was  superlatively 
dirty.  A coarse  creature  indeed,  mused 
Grenville.  He  could  picture  her  in  a 
miserable  little  hovel  surrounded  by  a 
tribe  of  dirty,  ill-fed,  and  poorly  clothed 
children.  Her  husband  was  doubtless 
a drunkard,  who  drank  her  meagre  earn- 
ings away.  Endless  monotony,  dreari- 
ness, drudgery  was  her  plight  in  life. 
Grenville  Laurington,  polished  gentle- 
man that  he  was,  cultivated  dilettante 
that  he  liked  to  think  he  was,  could 
scarcely  imagine  such  an  existence.  Never 
to  have  read  a drama  of  Shakespeare! 
never  to  have  seen  a work  of  Rembrandt! 
never  to  have  heard  a symphony  of 
Beethoven!  Could  that  be  called  living? 
Could  a person  of  such  dull  sensibilities, 
a person  whose  mind  had  never  been 
elevated  to  ethereal  heights  by  the 
contemplation  of  some  beautiful  and 
noble  work  of  God  or  man,  a person 
whose  utter  lack  of  imaginative  or 
sensitive  qualities  was  made  evident 
by  the  fact  that  she  experienced  not  the 
slightest  discomfiture  in  constantly  lis- 
tening to  that  unspeakable  slop,  glug, 
splosh,  splish, — could  such  a person  act- 
ually be  called  a human  being?  Gren- 


ville wasn’t  quite  sure.  But  curiosity 
as  to  the  mode  of  living  of  such  a crea- 
ture prompted  him  to  question  her. 

“My  good  woman — ,”  he  began. 

The  washerwoman  ceased  belabor- 
ing the  window  and  looked  around 

“My  good  sirrr?” 

Grenville  was  slightly  taken  aback,  but 
persisted  with  his  questioning.  How  soon 
would  she  be  done  with  his  room?  Well, 
there  was  another  window  to  wash  and 
his  closet  to  clean  out,  and  it  was  his 
mother  who  had  told  her  to  move  the 
chiffonier  from  hither  to  yon,  but  that 
was  about  all,  and  she  hoped  that  she  was 
not  annoying  him.  Oh,  not  at  all,  (with 
emphasis),  but  he  supposed  that  she 
had  to  work  hard  to  please  these  exact- 
ing women.  Well,  yes,  but  it  might 
have  been  worse,  it  might  have  been 
worse.  Why,  when  John  and  she  first 
came  over  with  little  Michael  from  the 
old  country  twenty-seven  years  ago, 
they  scarce  knew  where  their  next  meal 
was  to  come  from.  If  John — God  bless 
his  soul  — hadn’t  got  a job  with  a build- 
ing company,  she  didn’t  know  where  she 
would  be  now.  Even  as  it  was,  they  had 
found  it  hard  indeed  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door.  What  was  John  doing 
now?  John  was  sitting  on  a throne.  A 
falling  beam  had  done  for  him  two  years 
ago.  But  she  still  had  John,  Junior, 
who  gave  her  half  his  pay  from  the  law- 
yer’s office,  and  Mary — just  finishing 
high  school,  the  dear! — and  Rose  and 
Thomas,  who  were  in  the  grades,  and 
little  Sam,  whom  she  loved  best  of  all. 
Yes,  Michael  had  fallen  at  Chateau 
Thierry;  pneumonia  had  taken  James, 
and  diphtheria,  Maggie.  Well,  it  was 
a hard  world  and  we  all  had  to  expect 
our  sorrows.  Did  she  ever  expect  to 
stop  working?  Lord,  no,  not  until  John, 
Junior  became  President  or  Thomas 
sold  one  of  his  inventions,  and  by  that 
time  she  guessed  she’d  be  with  her 
husband.  Was  she  coming  again  next 
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Friday?  Yes,  but  she’d  be  late,  because 
she  was  going  to  the  polls  to  vote  in  the 
state  elections.  Finnegan  was  her  choice 
for  Governor;  she’d  have  none  of  Watson 
with  his  high-and- mighty  millionaire 
ways.  It  was  Watson  and  the  likes  of 
him  with  their  crazy  notions  about  taxes 
and  their  liking  for  the  corporations  who 
kept  down  the  poor.  Finnegan  was  a 
man  after  her  own  heart.  It  was  a 
sight  for  poor  eyes  to  see  him  lift  little 
Sam  up  in  his  arms  and  kiss  him  right 
straight  on  the  forehead!  Well,  she  was 
done  with  that  chiffonier  at  last  and 
she’d  bid  him  good  day. 

Grenville  watched  her  pass  through 
the  door,  the  pail,  brush,  and  rag  in 
her  hands,  the  old  dusting-cap  perched 
on  her  head,  the  dirty  apron  bobbing 
ridiculously  up  and  down.  Yes,  she 
was  as  ignorant  as  he  had  imagined, 
but  by  Jove,  she  had  lived  some  in  her 
time!  She  had  tasted  the  sweets  and 
bitters  of  life.  What  if  she  hadn’t  ever 
read  a beautiful  poem  or  gazed  at  a 
beautiful  work  of  art  or  listened  to  beau- 
tiful music?  Wherein  did  Shakespeare’s 
genius  lie  but  in  his  ability  to  portray 
life  accurately?  What  higher  tribute 
could  be  paid  to  Rembrandt  than  to 
see  that  his  figures  are  life-like ? Did 
not  Beethoven’s  fame  rest  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  able  to  produce  living  music? 
If  it  was  noble,  then,  to  devote  one’s 
life  to  the  study  of  literature  or  art  or 


music,  whose  chief  merit  was  their  rela- 
tionship to  life,  how  much  more  exalted 
was  it  to  experience  the  real  thing ? And 
the  washerwoman  had,  whereas  he  had 
literally  wasted  his  life  away!  Michael 
had  been  killed  at  Chateau  Thierry,  eh? 
Tie  had  paid  one  hundred  dollars  for  a 
doctor’s  certificate  to  prove  that  he  was 
physically  unable  to  fight.  John,  Jun- 
ior, was  working  in  a lawyer’s  office;  he 
had  refused  a position  in  his  father’s 
wroolen  mill.  The  washerwoman  had 
ideas  as  to  who  should  be  elected  Gover- 
nor; he  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
enroll  himself  as  a voter.  Why  was  he 
lying  in  bed  on  that  bright  Friday 
afternoon  when  all  the  world  was  up 
and  attending  to  business?  By  Jove, 
he  would  reform!  He  would  accept  that 
position  in  his  father’s  mill  and  work 
himself  up  so  as  to  oust  his  father  from 
the  position  of  president.  He  would  get 
married  and  raise  a family  of  fine,  up- 
right American  citizens.  He  would  be- 
come a voter  and  then  run  for  office.  He 
would  do  something,  be  something  in 
the  world!  He  would  livel 

But  did  he?  Did  he  conquer  his  na- 
tural laziness,  abandon  his  former  cus- 
toms, and  become  a useful  member  of 
society?  No,  the  habits  and  customs 
of  a lifetime  are  not  to  be  changed  at 
a moment’s  notice.  Grenville  Lauring- 
ton  continued  to  be  a gentleman — and 
a dilettante. 


FOOTBALL 

' 1 ’HE  first  call  for  candidates  for 
football  was  issued  on  September 
15.  I should  judge  that  there  were  about 
75  who  answered.  The  first  meeting 
was  held  in  the  “Skull  Room.”  In  case 
you  don’t  know  what  that  means,  and 
many  do  not,  I’ll  try  to  explain.  The 
“Skull  Room”  is  a coach’s  throne  room. 
There  he  explains  plays  to  the  squad  and 
goes  over  them  on  a blackboard.  Here 
also,  he  makes  remarks,  pro  and  con, 
concerning  the  abilities  of  the  players. 
Our  “Skull  Room”  is  located  in  the  base- 
ment directly  under  Room  118.  Take  a 
look  in  there  some  day,  but  you’ll  prob- 
ably be  disappointed,  ’cause  there’s  no 
skeleton. 

The  first  call  at  the  meeting  was  for 
the  lettermen  of  last  year  and  they  were 
as  follows:  Hegarty,  West,  Wells,  Col- 
bert, Flanagan,  Burley,  Costigan,  Sulli- 
van, Verge,  Hoye,  Saponaro  and  Dunn. 

This  looks  fine,  but  unfortunately, 
many  of  the  above  men  are  out  for  the 
same  position;  at  least,  four  of  them 
being  ends.  We  lost  at  the  end  of  last 
year  three  first-string  backs,  a first- 
string  center  and  a guard,  likewise  on  the 
first  team. 

Practice  is,  of  course,  now  well  under 
way  and  by  the  time  you  read  this  a 
game  or  two  will  probably  have  been 
played,  However,  I will  try  to  tell  you 


how  some  of  the  candidates  are  shaping 
out,  even  though  I have  never  seen  some 
of  them  in  a scrimmage. 

Fritz  Costigan,  who  played  guard 
last  year,  looks  to  be  in  great  shape. 
Fritz  kicked  off  usually,  last  year,  and 
probably  wall  do  so  this  year.  He  has 
been  making  some  fine  dropkicks  in 
practice,  and  you’ll  probably  see  him 
do  it  in  a game. 

“Stretch”  Sullivan,  the  captain,  is  in 
a fine  mettle,  and  as  usual  he  is  right 
there  when  it  comes  to  snaring  forward 
passes. 

While  we  are  talking  about  ends  some 
mention  ought  to  be  made  of  Charlie 
West.  Charlie  is  one  of  the  smallest  on 
the  squad  when  it  comes  to  size,  but 
by  no  means  is  he  the  smallest  when  it 
comeg  to  playing  football. 

Bobby  Verge,  our  quarterback  last 
year,  looks  good.  He  will  probably 
bark  the  signals  this  year  and  will  also 
have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  punring. 
He  has  been  getting  off  some  nice  spirals 
in  practice.  May  he  go  and  do  likewise 
in  our  games! 

Dick  Hegarty,  although  he  played  end 
last  year,  has  decided  to  be  a half-back. 
He  will  probably  have  success,  for  besides 
being  one  of  the  gamest  players  on  the 
squad,  he  is  also  one  of  the  fastest. 

Jimmy  Colbert,  last  year’s  captain, 
has  been  handicapped  since  the  start 
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of  the  season  with  a sprained  ankle. 
With  his  loss,  the  line  is  left  with  a great 
gap  which  will  be  hard  to  fill.  However, 
as  the  ankle  seems  to  be  improving,  his 
return  is  expected  at  an  early  date. 

Wells,  who  was  severely  handicapped 
last  year  with  a bad  ankle,  is  a candidate 
once  more  for  end.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  ends  on  a squad  which  is  at  least 
well  equipped  with  ends. 

Frank  Hoye  seems  due  for  a good 
season  this  year.  Being  the  fastest  man 
on  the  squad  he  ought  to  be  in  there 
somewhere,  before  the  season  ends. 

Bill  Flanagan  is  another  boy  who  will 
be  in  there  somewhere.  He  has  all  the 
fight  his  name  would  indicate.  The 
same  goes  for  Goggin. 

Frank  Saponaro  is  back  this  year  also. 
He  certainly  will  give  a good  account  of 
himself. 

Of  the  new  men,  “Red”  Hunt  and 
Ernie  Vogel  look  good.  Swasey,  who  it 
is  claimed,  knows  all  the  rules  back- 
wards, is  also  a contestant  for  backfielcl 
honors.  Charlie  Riordan,  Burley,  and 
Leo  Maloney  seem  to  be  the  contestants 
for  center.  All  three  are  big  and  husky, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  who  gets 
it. 

Flynn  is  another  big  boy  who  wants  to 
hold  a position  in  the  backfield  and  prob- 
ably will. 

There  are  many  who  did  not  quite 
make  the  grade  last  year  and  many  who 
are  out  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
Next  month  I will  try  to  tell  you  about 
them,  as  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything 
about  them  now,  because  I have  not 
yet  seen  them  in  a scrimmage. 

“Musty”  Moylen  is  the  manager  this 
year  and  he  has  an  able  assistant  in 
Shine. 

I have  tried  to  outline  the  players 
that  are  back  and  that  are  most  prom- 
inent. Next  month  Til  try  to  tell  you 
of  the  team’s  progress  and  likewise  the 
individuals. 


THE  GROTON  GAME 

All  hail  to  Coach  Fitzgerald.  He  has 
at  last  turned  the  trick  that  Latin  School 
coaches  have  been  aspiring  to  for  years. 

I was  up  in  Groton  School’s  trophy 
room  just  before  the  game,  and  the  last 
record  of  Latin  School  beating  Groton 
took  place  in  1919. 

The  game  this  year  was  very  interest- 
ing,  especially  since  the  Groton  School 
team  outweighed  our  team  in  every 
branch. 

Groton  scored  in  the  first  quarter 
with  a dropkick.  They  then  proceeded 
to  rush  the  ball  so  effectively,  that  after 
an  exchange  of  punts  and  a line  plunge 
they  were  on  our  two-yard  line  with  four 
downs  ahead. 

The  Latin  School  line  tightened  up 
and  held  them  there  for  downs.  The 
third  period  was  pretty  even.  In  the 
fourth  period,  “Red”  Hunt  threw  a 
fairly  long  pass  to  Sullivan.  Sullivan 
ran  like  a deer  and  was  down  on  Groton’s 
ten-yard  line. 

Here  Groton  tightened  up  and  at  the 
end  of  four  downs,  we  still  had  a few 
yards  to  go.  The  Groton  School  quar- 
terback called  for  a punt.  The  whole 
Latin  School  line  led  by  Costigan, 
jumped  for  him  and  the  punt  was  blocked 
with  Costigan  falling  on  the  ball  for  the 
touchdown. 

Groton  fought  like  mad  to  recover  her 
fast  vanishing  game,  but  all  in  vain. 
No  less  than  three  dropkicks  were  tried, 
one  of  them  missing  by  about  one-half 
an  inch. 

The  game,  as  a whole,  was  excellent, 
and  there  were  several  hair  raisers  owing 
to  the  fumbling  on  both  sides.  Verge 
and  Hunt  looked  good  at  quarter  and 
half  respectively.  Bus  Flynn  played  a 
fine  game  at  full  back  and  certainly 
justified  the  coach’s  choice  of  fullback. 
Jim  Colbert,  Costigan,  Sullivan  and 
Maloney  looked  good  in  the  line. 

The  absence  of  Goggin,  who  was  hurt 
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in  scrimmage,  was  felt  in  the  backfield. 
Here’s  hoping  he’ll  recover  soon! 

The  lineup: 

Wells,  West,  Adler,  le  Leonard,  Crocker 
Costigan  It  Thompson 

Burleigh,  White  lg  Crocker 

Vogel,  Maloney  c Richards 

Colbert,  Connerton  rg  F.  Leonard 
Dunn,  Maloney,  Riordan  rt  Richards, 

Gage 

Sullivan  re 

Verge  qb 

Hoye,  Lallis,  Jakmaugh 


Flynn 


fb 


Thorne 
Lawrence 
hb  Russell, 
Devens 
J.  Leonard 


Score  by  periods: 

1 2 

B.  L.  S. 

G.  S. 


3 

0 0 6 

3 0 0 

* * * 


Total 

6 

3 


TENNIS 


I had  been  hearing  quite  a bit  about 
the  tennis  tournament,  so  I went  down 
to  see  Mr.  Rice,  a few  days  ago.  I found 
him  in  his  laboratory  and  he  very  kindly 
stopped  his  wrnrk  and  proceeded  to  en- 
lighten me  concerning  it. 

There  are  three  tournaments  under 
way,  Senior,  Intermediate  and  Junior, 
and  three  champions  will  be  declared. 
That  much  interest  is  being  shown  is  ev- 
idenced by  the  large  number  of  entries 
posted  at  different  bulletin  boards  about 
the  school. 

I asked  Mr.  Rice  about  the  favorites 
and  he  quickly  replied  that  Mark  Wood- 
bury seemed  to  have  things  coming  his 
way  or  words  to  that  effect.  However, 
upon  further  questioning,  he  told  me  that 
there  were  several  by  no  means  lesser 
lights,  that  would  be  heard  from. 
Among  these  he  mentioned  Travis  and 
Siegal.  The  Ray  brothers  and  Matz  also 
came  in  for  their  share  of  commenda- 
tion. 

Now  I spoke  of  the  tennis  team  and  its 
prospects  and  discovered  that  they 


were  apparently  very  good.  Aisner, 
Kahn  and  Levinson,  the  mainstays  of 
last  year’s  championship  team,  are  not 
entered  in  the  tournaments,  which  are 
more  or  less  the  qualifying  rounds  for  the 
positions  on  the  team.  However,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  they  will  be  present 
when  the  time  comes  for  forming  the 
team. 

This  year  our  team  is  picking  the 
hardest  matches  possible  and  at  present 
there  is  dickering  going  on  for  the  Har- 
vard Freshmen  team.  This  match,  if 
obtained,  will  probably  be  played  in  the 
spring. 

The  premier  player  of  the  school  is 
Mark  Woodbury.  He  is  a very  con- 
sistent player  and  by  the  looks  of  things 
now  will  probably  develop  into  a danger- 
ous Tournament  player  if  not  a cham- 
pion. This  summer  he  won  the  Boys’ 
Championship  of  the  city.  This  is  by 
no  means  the  first  feather  in  his  cap, 
for  he  has  won  the  Longwood  Junior 
Championship  and  has  done  himself 
credit  in  many  matches  during  the  last 
few  years.  Tennis  is  not  the  only  sport 
that  he  has  starred  in.  He  is  a good 
hurdler  and  has  earned  many  a point 
for  the  track  team  during  the  past 
season.  He  is  also  quite  a basketball 
player,  so  in  other  words,  he  is  rather  an 
all-around  athlete.  I know  that  his 
ambition  is  to  win  the  National  Singles 
Championship,  for  I once  sat  beside 
him  in  an  English  class  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  teacher  for  a paper  on  am- 
bitions, he  wrote  that,  so  I can  vouch 
for  its  veracity.  Considering  all  these 
things  it  would  not  surprise  me  to  see 
him  go  a long  way. 

After  I had  left  Mr.  Rice  I began  to 
reflect  on  what  he  had  said.  The 
uppermost  thing  in  my  mind  was  the 
fact  that  we  have  now  held  the  City 
Championship  for  two  successive  years, 
and  things  seem  to  point  to  a repetition 
this  year.  That  means  one  thing,  a 
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very  good  coach.  Mr.  Rice  is  all  of 
that;  otherwise  our  prospects  would 
not  be  so  rosy.  Our  tournaments  and 
teams  would  certainly  be  far  less  suc- 
cessful in  his  absence.  He  told  me  that 
oftentimes  the  boys  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide balls  for  their  tournaments.  He 
therefore  went  around  to  his  friends  at 
the  Longwood  Cricket  Club  and  found 
such  a generous  response  to  his  request 
that  he  soon  obtained  a good  supply  of 
balls  for  the  use  of  the  boys  of  the  school. 
Mrs.  Campbell  also  sent  a box  of  balls. 
It  certainly  takes  more  than  mere  in- 


terest to  do  that  and  I want  to  take  this 
occasion  to  thank  the  friends  of  Latin 
School,  who,  through  Mr.  Rice,  kindly 
donated  the  tennis  balls  for  our  use. 
The  school  certainly  is  grateful  for  it 
and  also  exceedingly  so  for  the  part 
Mr.  Rice  took  in  it. 

The  results  of  the  tennis  tournament 
now  under  way  will  probably  be  avail- 
able for  the  next  issue  of  the  Register. 
There  are  probably  several  dark  horses 
entered,  but  whether  or  not  you  will 
find  out  next  month.  Sort  of  “Contin- 
ued next  week,”  eh? 


Exchanges 


rT~’HE  coming  of  a new  school  year 
finds  the  Register  in  its  forty-sixth 
year,  and  the  Exchange  Department  in 
its  fifth  year.  Started  by  Philip  Flynn 
in  1922-23,  the  Exchange  column  has 
gradually  become  a vital  part  of  the 
Register.  It  has  become  so  vital  that 
every  time  it  is  omitted  from  a current 
issue  of  the  Register,  ye  Exchange  Edi- 
tor’s fellow  guild  members  in  other  and 
far-distant  schools  note:  “Your  Ex- 
change column  was  missing.  Why?” 

Our  comments  in  this,  the  first  issue 
of  the  Register  for  1926-27,  are  on  maga- 
zines received  just  after  the  Register 
work  for  1925-26  had  been  completed. 
* * * 

AS  WE  SEE  OTHERS 

The  Herald,  Atlantic  City  High  School, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.— Your  “Short 
Story  Number”  was  very  good.  “Pap- 
py” and  “Irony”  were  highly  com- 
mendable efforts.  The  length  of  your 
editorial  made  it  appear,  on  first  obser- 
vation, likely  to  be  tiresome  reading, 
but  when  we  overcame  our  prejudice 
against  lengthy  articles  and  perused  it, 
we  found  that  it  was  highly  interesting. 
In  our  opinion,  a “Spotted”  column  tends 
to  produce  snobbishness.  The  elevation 
of  students  above  their  fellows  is  con- 


ducive to  a lack  of  the  true  democracy 
which  should  characterize  a public 
school. 

* * * 

The  Grotonian,  Groton  High  School, 
Groton,  Mass. — -We  were  glad  to  re- 
ceive your  “Prize  Day  Number.”  So 
far  as  The  Grotonian  is  considered,  the 
motto  of  your  school— cui  servire  est 
regnare — seems  appropriate.  We  prize 
The  Grotonian  as  one  of  our  best  exchang- 
es. 

* * * 

The  Shuttle,  High  School  of  Practical 
Arts,  Roxbury,  Mass.— The  June  num- 
ber of  The  Shuttle  was  well-edited.  All 
of  the  short  stories  were  good.  We 
deem,  “One  of  Grandmother’s  Doings” 
especially  worthy  of  mention. 

* * * 

The  Red  and  Black,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

High  School  For  Boys. — Your  “Gradu- 
ation Number”  was  the  finest  of  a whole 
year  of  fine  magazines.  If  your  1926- 
27  Staff  does  better  than  your  1925-26, 
then  it  may  well  be  said  that  they  achiev- 
ed something.  Our  personal  opinion 

is  that  if  ’27  outstrips  ’26  at  all,  it  will 
do  so  only  after  a hard  fight  has  been 
fought.  We  eagerly  await  the  first 
issue  of  your  school  volume. 
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WHO  LIVETH  BY  THE  SWORD 

by  Norman  Ziegler 


It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  autumn 
days  in  sunny  France.  In  a garden  of 
an  old  castle  of  Burgundy,  one  might 
have  seen  the  beautiful  and  colorful 
signs  of  the  passing  of  summer.  Nature 
had  painted  her  finest  hues  upon  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  trees — and  there  were 
many  trees  in  the  garden  of  that  castle. 

On  a stone  bench,  in  the  shade  of  a 
large  oak,  sat  an  old  man.  His  hair 
was  almost  white,  and  his  face  was 
covered  with  wrinkles,  but  his  eyes,  iron- 
gray  in  color,  were  as  sharp  and  quick  as 
in  the  days  of  his  youth.  Joy  was 
written  upon  his  face,  and  every  move- 
ment of  his  body  showed  that,  despite 
his  age,  life  and  vitality  were  the  very 
essence  of  his  being.  From  time  to 
time  he  shouted  to  somebody;  words  of 
encouragement  and  words  of  instruc- 
tion sprang  from  his  lips  and  rang 
clearly  in  the  morning  air.  At  times 
his  cheeks  were  wet  with  tears,  for  this 
day  was  the  greatest  of  his  life.  Never 
before  had  he  experienced  the  like  of  it; 
he  would  not  live  long  enough  to  see 
another.  For  fifteen  years  the  old  man 
had  waited  anxiously  for  this  day;  for 
as  many  years  he  had  longed  to  witness 
the  exhibition  that  was  taking  place 
before  his  eyes. 

The  object  of  his  gaze  and  admiration 
was  a duel  in  which  two  young  men  were 
engaged.  After  nearly  a lifetime  of 
training  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
old  master,  the  swordsmen  had  both 


almost  reached  perfection  in  the  art 
of  wielding  the  blade.  The  clanging  of 
swords  rang  familiarly  in  the  ear  of  the 
teacher;  and  the  thrusts  and  parries  of 
the  pupils  elicited  constant  ejaculations 
of  admiration  and  wonder  from  the  old 
man. 

Louis  and  Andree,  as  the  young 
duelists  were  named,  though  they  were 
not  brothers,  had  grown  up  together 
under  the  care  of  Andree’s  father.  A 
deep  friendship  had  grown  between  the 
two  until  it  seemed  that  nothing  could 
separate  them.  But  when  the  time 
came  for  each  one  to  decide  what  he 
would  do  when  he  became  old  enough  to 
go  forth  into  the  world,  neither  one 
could  be  persuaded  to  lead  the  kind  of 
life  that  the  other  wished  to  lead.  Louis, 
who  resembled  Andree’s  father  more 
than  Andree  himself  did,  was  much  too 
wild  and  adventurous  a youth  to  think 
of  anything  except  of  going  to  Paris  to 
seek  his  fortune  with  the  aid  of  his  sword. 
Andree,  however,  a much  more  conserva- 
tive and  patriotic  fellow,  had  long  de- 
sired to  be  a member  of  the  King’s 
musketeers.  Thus  it  was  that  these 
young  men,  who  had  grown  up  in  the 
deepest  friendship  for  each  other,  were 
to  be  separated  by  those  qualities  which 
Nature  itself  had  bestowed  upon  them. 

This  autumn  day  was  to  be  their  last 
day  together.  Tomorrow  they  were  to 
set  forth,  each  upon  his  own  road  of 
life.  To  please  the  old  teacher,  they 
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had  voluntered  an  exhibition  which  was 
to  be  the  last  duel  that  the  old  man 
would  ever  see.  Little  wonder  was  it, 
then,  (hat  as  he  watched,  tears  streamed 
from  his  eyes  and  joy  shone  upon  his 
face. 

As  the  duel  proceeded  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  the  men  were  well  matched; 
neither  seemed  to  be  able  to  gain  any 
advantage  over  the  other.  There 
was  a decided  difference  in  their  style, 
however,  for  Louis  fought  on  the  offen- 
sive, while  Andree  was  master  of  the  de- 
fensive. The  contest  had  been  waging 
for  many  minutes,  and  it  seemed  that 
it  would  go  on  for  many  more  when  sud- 
denly Louis  broke  through  Andree’s 
defense  and,  touching  his  opponent 
lightly,  won  the  match. 

“Bravo!  Bravo!”  shouted  the  master 
as  he  rushed  over  to  congratulate  the 
winner.  Then  he  embraced  the  two 
young  men  and  told  them  how  well  they 
had  done.  His  brow  wrinkled  a bit, 
however,  as  he  turned  toward  Andree 
and  said,  “Son,  will  you  never  master 
that  thrust?  It  is  the  one  fault  in  your 
otherwise  perfect  work.  When  you 
thrust  you  leave  too  big  an  opening  for 
such  a swordsman  as  Louis  to  overlook.” 

A few  hours  later  the  three  had  eaten 
their  last  meal  together,  and  the  two 
young  men  began  to  make  ready  to 
leave. 

******** 

In  the  year  18 — there  was  a well- 
known  inn  situated  in  the  rue  St.  Antoine. 
Its  chief  source  of  fame  lay  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  meeting  place  of  the 
leading  swordsmen  of  the  day,  and 
consequently,  it  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a place  where  blood  was  shed  at 
the  least  provocation.  It  was  rather 
often,  therefore,  that  the  keeper  of  the 
inn  beheld  a sight  like  that  which  now 
confronted  him. 

On  the  floor  in  front  of  the  bar  lay 
the  body  of  a man,  young,  dark-com- 


plexioned, richly  dressed.  The  part  of 
his  coat  that  covered  his  right  side  was 
stained  with  blood,  and  there  was  a 
deep  cut  in  his  forehead.  Though  he 
must  have  been  unconscious  for  a short 
time,  at  least,  after  receiving  such 
wounds,  he  seemed  now  to  be  sleeping 
soundly.  As  if  in  answer  to  a remark  of 
the  innkeeper,  the  young  man  moved 
painfully  and  opened  his  eyes.  The  inn- 
keeper, running  to  his  side,  helped  the 
stranger  to  his  feet  and  led  him  to  a 
chair. 

After  a few  sips  of  wine  and  a few 
moments  to  collect  his  thoughts,  the 
wounded  man’s  eyes  blazed  and  his  fists 
clenched  as  the  remembrance  of  what 
had  occurred  flooded  his  thoughts.  He 
remembered  entering  the  inn  and  walk- 
ing to  the  bar.  Then  suddenly  he  felt 
a terrible  pain  in  his  side,  and  as  he 
made  an  attempt  to  draw  his  sword, 
something  had  struck  him  on  the  fore- 
head with  tremendous  force.  That  was 
all  he  could  remember.  What  the  cause 
of  the  attack  was,  he  could  not  imagine, 
but  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  man  who 
was  sitting  at  his  side  had  been  involved 
in  the  deed. 

Determined  to  find  out  why  he  had 
been  attacked,  he  cast  his  eyes  slowly 
around  the  room,  pretending  that  he 
did  not  know  where  he  was.  It  was 
early  in  the  morning  and  the  room  was 
still  empty  except  for  his  companion  and 
himself.  Suddenly  he  leaped  to  his  feet, 
and  drawing  his  sword,  with  his  right 
hand,  he  grasped  the  innkeeper  with  his 
left.  With  the  point  of  his  sword  at 
the  other's  throat,  he  demanded  an 
account  of  the  attack  that  had  ended  so 
disasrously  for  him.  Realizing  that 
this  young  gentleman  was  very  much 
in  earnest,  and  thinking  that  he  might 
know  more  about  the  affair  than  he  seem- 
ed to,  the  innkeeper  decided  to  make  a 
complete  confession. 

Louis,  for  it  was  he  who  had  been  the 
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victim  of  this  brutal  attack,  learned  that 
he  had  been  wounded  and  left  for  dead 
by  a group  of  iren  in  the  pay  of  the  Duke 
d’Orleans.  On  account  of  his  expert 
swordsmanship,  Louis’  name  had  spread 
throughout  France,  and  he  was  gradu- 
ally being  recognized  as  the  greatest 
swordsman  in  the  land.  When  this 
news  reached  the  ears  of  the  Duke,  wffio 
had  been  for  many  years  considered  the 
leading  swordsman  of  the  empire,  he 
decided  that  this  new  comer  must  be 
done  away  with.  Accordingly,  he  had 
hired  a gang  of  ruffians  to  kill  Louis.  It 
had  been  only  the  inefficiency  of  the 
murderers  that  had  caused  the  failure 
of  their  purpose. 

When  the  innkeeper  finished  his  story, 
Louis  sheathed  his  sword,  pushed  the 
man  roughly  aside,  and  hastened  toward 
the  door.  The  streets  outside  were 
almost  empty.  He  hurried  on,  driven 
by  an  overwhelming  spirit  of  hate  and 
revenge.  His  destination  was  the  palace 
of  the  Duke  d’Orleans.  Even  at  the 
hurried  pace  at  which  he  was  walking, 
it  would  be  an  hour  or  more  before  he 
would  reach  the  Duke’s  villa.  Further- 
n ore,  his  pace  was  gradually  decreasing 
as  he  became  more  and  more  conscious 
of  a pain  from  the  wound  in  his  side.  At 
times  he  was  forced  to  stop,  for  the  gash 
in  his  forehead  made  things  swim  before 
his  eyes. 

At  an  elaborately  decorated  writing  ta- 
ble in  his  beautiful  library  sat  the  Duke 
d’Orleans,  the  king’s  right  hand  man. 
He  had  been  writing  for  some  time  when 
he  was  disturbed  by  a knock  at  his  door. 

A richly  dressed  valet  entered  the  room 
and  quietly  announced  the  arrival  of 
a certain  Louis  Lantenac  who  was  in 
great  haste  to  see  the  Duke. 

When  Louis’  name  was  pronounced, 
the  Duke  started.  He  tried  hard  to 
hide  his  agitation,  but  failed.  His  face 
paled,  he  clenched  his  fists  and  trembled 


visibly.  He  was  convinced  that  Louis 
was  the  better  swordsman,  and  he  knew 
that  his  power  as  a duke  would  have  no 
influence  upon  him.  Gradually  he  re- 
gained his  self-composure,  and  turning 
to  the  valet,  he  said,  “Tell  Monsieur 
Lantenac  that  I cannot  see  him  today.” 

A few  minutes  later  the  valet  reentered 
with  a note  in  his  hand.  Giving  it 
to  the  Duke,  he  said,  “Sir,  Monsieur 
refuses  to  leave  until  you  have  given 
him  an  answer  to  this  note.”  As  the 
Duke  expected,  the  note  contained  a 
challenge.  Suddenly  a ray  of  hope 
lighted  the  countenance  of  the  King’s 
man.  On  the  other  side  of  the  paper 
he  wrote  an  answer,  accepting  the  chal- 
lenge and  setting  the  next  day  at  sunset 
as  the  time  at  which  the  duel  was  to 
take  place. 

Handing  his  answer  to  the  valet,  he 
said,  “After  you  have  delivered  this  to 
Monsieur,  go  to  the  King  and  ask  him 
for  the  loan  of  his  musketeer,  Andree, 
about  whose  swordsmanship  we  have 
been  speaking.” 

The  sun  was  already  low  in  the  west- 
ern sky  when  Louis  Lantenac  came  upon 
the  place  set  for  the  duel.  It  was  a 
lonely,  forsaken  spot.  Louis  cast  his 
eyes  sharply  about,  making  sure  of  every 
inch  of  the  ground.  He  drew  forth  his 
sword,  tried  its  flexibility,  and  cut  the 
air  with  his  favorite  thrusts.  Then  he 
turned  his  face  toward  the  setting  sun, 
and  as  he  gazed  upon  the  beautiful  colors 
of  the  sky  on  that  autumn  day,  he  be- 
came lost  in  reverie. 

Before  him  stood  the  old  castle  of 
Burgundy;  there  on  the  bench  sat  the 
master;  and  there  before  him,  parry- 
ing his  thrusts,  was  Andree.  Suddenly 
he  was  awakened  by  the  tinkling  of 
spurs  on  the  roadway.  Someone  was 
approaching.  Louis  shook  himself,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  he  noticed  that 
the  sun  had  disappeared,  and  that  the 
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moon  now  shed  its  soft,  mellow  light 
about  him. 

Louis  went  to  meet  his  opponent.  He 
had  never  seen  the  Duke,  but  judging  by 
the  haughty  bearing  and  rich  clothing 
of  the  man  who  now  stood  before  him, 
this  was  the  man  who  had  attacked  him. 
The  Duke’s  hat  was  pulled  so  far  down 
over  his  forehead  that  Louis  could 
scarcely  get  a glimpse  of  his  face. 

With  a few  words  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  been  delayed,  the  Duke  threw 
his  cloak  from  his  shoulders  and  drew  his 
sword.  With  a smile  of  revenge  upon 
his  face,  Louis  drew  his  weapon,  deter- 
mined to  make  short  work  of  his  oppo- 
nent. 

With  a clang  of  steel,  and  a flash  of 
light  in  the  darkness,  the  blades  crossed. 
For  Louis  there  was  something  wild  in 
the  music  of  the  swords,  something 
haunting,  something  alluring,  something 
real.  From  the  very  beginning  he  had 
taken  the  lead  from  his  opponent.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  Duke  was  accustomed 
to  fight  on  the  defensive,  for  he  had 
immediately  taken  to  that  style  of 
fighting.  Louis  soon  realized  the 
strength  of  his  opponent’s  defense. 

After  a half  hour  of  fighting,  during 
which  Louis  used  every  trick  he  knew, 
the  battle  was  even;  neither  could  gain 
any  advantage  over  the  other.  The 
duel  would  evidently  last  until  one  or 
the  other  would  be  exhausted.  Such 
a perfect  defense  Louis  had  never  seen 
since  his  duelling  with  Andree  in  Bur- 
gundy. 

His  thoughts  seemed  to  be  drifting 
back  to  those  dear  old  days  when, 
suddenly,  his  opponent  made  a thrust, 
and  immediately  Louis  saw  an  opening. 
In  he  darted  with  his  sword,  pushing  the 


blade  through  his  opponent’s  body- 
Then  he  stopped,  struck  by  the  horror 
of  his  deed,  and  made  a desperate 
effort  to  pull  his  sword  back,  shouting 
with  a voice  of  painful  recognition, 
“ Andree,  Andreel  I’ve  killed  you, 
Andreel ” 

Louis  had  recognized  the  thrust  too 
late.  It  was  the  old  thrust  that  Andree 
could  not  master.  Louis  knew  that 
Andree  was  gradually  being  ex- 
hausted and  had  staked  all  upon  that 
thrust,  which  to  anyone  but  Andree 
would  have  meant  certain  death.  An- 
dree, of  course,  realized  with  horror  that 
Louis  was  his  opponent,  for  none  other 
would  have  been  so  quick  to  see  that 
opening. 

Andree  had  fallen,  pierced  just  above 
the  heart.  He  was  close  to  death  when 
he  struck  the  ground.  Louis  started 
toward  his  fallen  friend,  but  he  had 
taken  hardly  a step  when  he  stopped,  and 
staggering,  fell  forward  upon  his  face. 
Louis  had  not  parried  the  thrust  suc- 
cessfully. He  knew  in  an  instant  that 
his  wound  was  fatal. 

The  two  master-swordsmen  lay  about 
a yard  apa  t.  Suddenly  the  silence  was 

broken  by  a faint  whisper,  “Louis ”, 

Louis  heard  the  call.  Slowly  and  pain- 
fully he  crawled  toward  Andree.  It 
seemed  hours  before  he  could  touch 
his  friend’s  hand. 

“Louis ” came  the  call  again. 

“Andree ” came  the  answer. 

Now  they  could  touch  each  other,  and 
their  hands  met  and  clung  together  in 
one  long,  final  clasp. 

A deathly  pall  hung  o’er  the  si’ent, 
eery  grove.  Long  before  sunrise  two 
spirits,  separated  in  life  had  been  united 
in  death. 
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THE  GOOD  OLD  GAME 


HEADS!  Heads  it  is.  We’ll  take 
the  Tremont  -Street  side.” 

Thus  must  the  captain  of  the  Public 
Latin  School  football  team,  City  cham- 
pions, beyond  a shadow  of  doubt,  in 
1862,  have  spoken  as  he  won  the  toss 
just  before  the  beginning  of  a stirring 
struggle  with  English  High,  then,  as 
now,  our  deadly  rivals.  Then  began  a 
game  such  as  only  seven  living  men  have 
played  in,  and  very  few  others  witnessed. 
The  grand  old  game  of  football,  as  played 
at  that  period,  is  described  in  the  first 
of  a series  of  articles,  by  Coach  Amos 
Alonzo  Stagg,  on  the  history  of  football, 
which  were  recently  published  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

“In  1860,”  says  Mr.  Stagg,  “the  game 
was  played  at  recess  by  the  Epes  Sargent 
Dixwell  Private  Latin  School.  Boston 
Public  Latin,  Boston  English  High, 
Roxbury  High  and  Dorchester  High, 
also  knew  the  game  and  informal  matches 
were  being  played  by  these  four  and  the 
Dixwell  School  on  the  Common. 

“The  field  had  no  prescribed  length 
or  width.  The  Boston  custom  was  to 
play  about  half  the  width,  east  and  west, 
of  the  Common.  There  were  no  goal 
posts,  the  goal  line  running  the  width 
of  the  field.  Fifteen  players  constituted 
a side.  Goals  were  chosen  on  the  flip 
of  a coin,  as  now;  and  the  kickoff  was 
from  the  ground  from  a point  between  the 
center  of  the  field  and  the  kicker’s  goal, 


A flivver  without  a top 
Or  a ship  without  a sail 
Are  not  as  cold  in  winter 
As  a shirt  without  a tail. 

* * * 

A visitor  was  being  shown  through 
an  Oxford  fraternity  house.  “Is  this 
the  lodge  room?”  he  asked.  “Well,” 
was  the  reply,  “it  is  rather  lodge,  but 
the  dining  room  is  much  lodger.” 


and  only  after  the  offensive  captain 
had  called  “Warnings,”  and  the  defen- 
sive captain  had  answered,  “Take  them.” 

“The  team  was  so  placed  as  to  cover 
the  field.  They  were  known,  beginning 
at  the  center  of  the  field  and  working 
back,  as  rushers-in,  outfielders,  back- 
fielders  and  tender-out,  the  latter  the 
goal  keeper  of  modern  soccer  and  the 
safety  man  of  present-day  football. 
When  play  began,  it  did  not  stop  until  a 
goal  was  scored , and  goal  gave  game, 
though  a match  often  was  decided  by 
two  games  out  of  three.  The  longest 
game  in  which  Mr.  Miller” — the  founder 
of  the  first  organized  football  club,  the 
Oneida  Club  of  Boston — “played,  ran 
forty-seven  minutes,  but  one  Dixwell 
contest  with  Boston  Latin  School  in  1862, 
lasted  two  hours  and  forty-jive  minutes. 

“The  ball  could  be  kicked,  bunted, 
hit  and  dribbled,  but  could  not  be  car- 
ried. Either  on  catching  the  ball  from 
the  air  or  in  getting  it  out  of  bounds  by 
falling  upon  it,  the  player  was  entitled 
to  a free  kick,  which  he  took  either  by 
camping,  similar  to  punting,  or  by  place 
kick.  Offside  play  was  called  lurking, 
and,  with  holding  or  tripping,  was  pro- 
hibited. The  only  interference  permit- 
ted was  to  men  in  direct  pursuit  of  the 
ball,  who  were  allowed  to  shoulder  or 
push  or  yank  by  the  shoulders,  a fore- 
runner of  stiff-arming.” 

Nice  game,  what?  — A.  I. 


“Is  Ruth  a girl  of  good  principle?’ 
“She  ought  to  be;  she’s  a capital  sport> 
and  draws  a lot  of  interest.” 

* * * 

“Want  to  buy  this  horse?” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  him?” 
“Nothing.” 

“What  do  you  want  to  sell  him  for?” 
“Nothing.” 

“I’ll  take  him.” 
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THAT  SILLY  COLLEGE  SPIRIT 
by  G.  R.  Dunham,  Jr. 


TIM  Jennings  was  born  in  Pensing. 

He  had  grown  up  there,  matriculated 
at  its  High  School  and  was  now  an  ac- 
cepted member  of  the  student  body  at 
Hendon.  That  was  it — Ilendon — a name 
which  was  more  than  sacred  to  Tim.  Lo- 
cated in  Pensing,  Hendon  College  had 
been  known  to  him  since  he  had  first  been 
able  to  understand  anything.  It  was 
a name  which  seemed  to  Tim  to  embody 
all  that  which  was  to  be  sought.  Per- 
haps it  was  mostly  because  of  its  cam- 
pus. There  were  stretches  of  short 
green  grass  criss-crossed  by  straight  gra- 
vel walks,  flanked  on  the  north  by  the 
freshman  dormitories,  bordered  on  its 
other  three  extremities  by  the  road. 

There  were  great  elms,  massive  oaks, 
and  graceful  birch  trees  casting  their  shade 
everywhere.  The  beauty  of  the  campus 
was  ever  changing.  In  the  autumn  the 
grass  began  to  turn;  the  trees  dropped 
rugs  of  riotous  leaves,  sombre  brown,  scar- 
let, red,  orange;  the  brownstone  dormitor- 
ies acquired  a wise  and  proud  appearance 
in  the  deep  shadows  cast  by  the  bril- 
liant sunset.  The  winter  banked  it 
in  soft  white  billows  of  snow  broken  by 
the  ludicrously  large  footprints  left  by 
students;  the  gaunt  trees  threatened  the 
dormitories.  Spring  developed  a soft 
green  appearance  and  the  brownstone 
was  pleasant  and  inviting.  Then  came 
summer  with  its  gay  flowers  and  birds, 
with  graduation  and  crowds.  And  so 
it  went  each  year,  strengthening  day  by 
day  Tim’s  worship,  until  now  he  was  to 
flt  himself  for  the  world  at  Hendon.  At 
first  Tim  was  not  to  go  to  college;  his 
father  felt  the  financial  pressure  might  be 
too  great.  But  Tim  argued:  he  could  live 
at  home,  he  could  earn  his  way.  His 
father  discountenanced  the  latter,  but 
agreed  to  the  former  condition.  Mr. 
Jennings’  disapproval  of  Tim’s  working 
through  college  was  fortunate,  since  it 


gave  Tim  his  chance  to  play  football. 

Tim  Jennings  and  football—  the  two 
are  almost  synonymous  now,  yet  little 
notice  was  taken  of  Tim  on  the  freshman 
team  in  his  first  year  at  Hendon.  He 
played  a good  steady  game  as  a back, 
but  he  was  not  in  the  least  considered 
extraordinary.  Besides,  Tim  had  no 
desire  of  setting  the  world  on  fire  with 
a show  of  athletic  prowess.  He  was 
content  to  study,  to  chum  with  his 
fellow  students,  to  walk  about  the 
campus.  Football  he  played  as  a side 
issue  because  he  had  played  at  High 
School  and  liked  the  game.  And  so 
he  passed  through  a year  at  Hendon, 
living  with  the  college  most  of  the  day, 
leaving  it  in  a world  apart  when  he  came 
home  for  supper  and  to  finish  his  study- 
ing. 

That  was  the  only  shadow  in  Tim’s 
happiness.  He  felt  he  was  not  a part 
of  the  college,  he  was  an  onlooker,  he 
did  not  live  on  the  campus.  It  was, 
however,  a light  burden  for  Tim,  and  his 
Sophomore  year  found  him  as  a regular 
college  fellow,  well  liked  and  industrious. 
And  then  the  unexpected  happened. 
Almost  overnight  it  seemed  Hendon 
realized  it  had  one  of  the  greatest  of 
athletes.  Tim  Jennings! — Tim! — Big 
Tim! — the  name  was  on  every  one’s  lips. 
In  the  varsity’s  second  game  Tim  had 
gone  in  during  the  second  half  and  had 
done  an  unprecedented  thing  in  the 
history  of  the  game.  On  the  kick-off 
he  ran  the  length  of  the  field  for  a touch 
down  and  kicked  the  goal.  The  oppo- 
nents elected  to  kick  again  and  Tim  ran 
for  his  second  touchdown.  Fantastical 
it  sounds — yes — but  true  nevertheless. 

Next  day  the  Hendon  news  carried  a 
front  page  “spread”  concerning  this 
event,  accompanied  by  Tim’s  picture. 
Outside  newspapers  gave  him  half  a 
column  in  the  sport  sections.  This  was 
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only  the  beginning.  The  following 
Saturday,  Tim  made  three  runs  of  over 
fifty  yards  from  scrimmage,  one  of  these 
runs  ending  in  a touchdown.  He  scored 
again  when  he  ran  a punt  seventy  yards. 
But  he  was  not  merely  fine  offensively; 
he  was  just  as  good  defensively,  spoil- 
ing at  least  two  possible  scoring  plays 
and  showing  up  generally  as  a natural 
football  player.  It  was  the  same  story 
the  rest  of  the  season, — a packed  stad- 
ium, a field  and  on  it  two  football  teams; 
a tall,  lithe  figure  receives  the  ball;  he 
speeds  along  the  field;  he’s  tackled! — no, 
he  is  away,  he  eludes  his  opponents  as 
a fleeting  shadow,  twisting,  turning, 
running  with  never  a wasted  step;  the 
run  terminates  at  the  goal  line  and  thous- 
ands of  voices  hoarsely  shout  “Jennings- 
Tim  Jennings”.  No  wonder  the  sport- 
ing public  considered  him  greatest  of  all. 
No  wonder  his  name  was  on  the  lips  of  all. 

None  of  this  went  to  Tim’s  head.  He 
took  his  playing  for  what  it  was  worth, 
considering  it  of  considerably  inferior 
importance  as  compared  with  his  college 
career  otherwise.  He  did  not  realize 
that  the  inevitable  would  happen.  And 
it  did  happen.  As  the  football  season 
drew  to  a close,  Tim  began  to  get  all 
manner  of  professional  offers.  He  paid 
little  attention  to  these  until  one  day 
when  he  came  home  to  find  he  had  a 
visitor. 

“Man  here  to  see  you,  Tim,”  said  his 
sister  Bess  as  she  met  him  at  the  door. 

“Tell  him  I’ll  see  him  as  soon  as  I 
wash  up,”  answered  Tim  in  that  deep, 
pleasant  voice  of  his. 

When  Tim  entered  the  living  room, 
his  visitor  rose.  He  was  a middle-aged 
man,  possessed  sharp  blue  eyes  and  an 
aquiline  nose.  He  held  out  his  hand  toTim. 

“I’m  Mr.  Durfie,”  he  said  pleasantly, 
“and  I presume  you  are  Mr.  Jennings.” 

“How  do.”  Tim  shook  the  proffered 
hand.  He  drew  up  a chair  and  the  two 
sat  down. 


“I  suppose  we  might  as  well  get  right 
down  to  business.”  Mr.  Durfie  was 
quite  businesslike.  “You  see,  I have  come 
to  see  if  you  would  care  to— ah — well, 
turn  professional,  to  put  it  crassly.” 

“Not  open  to  offers,”  said  Tim  shortly. 

“Well,  just  hear  what  I have  to  say, 
and  judge  for  yourself,  ’ said  the  visitor 
and  proceeded  with  his  offer.  In  spite 
of  himself  Tim  was  interested.  Here, 
accordingly  to  the  man,  was  a splendid 
opportunity.  There  was  a two-year 
contract  to  sign;  the  salary  was  even 
greater  than  Tim  had  expected.  In  two 
years  he  could  be  worth  over  a hundred 
thousand  dollars  with  all  his  youth  before 
him.  He  could  come  back  to  college  and 
live  on  the  campus.  He  could  be  a real 
college  man,  with  his  own  roadster,  a 
fur  coat,  a — a — Tim’s  imagination 
stumbled  on  the  insurmountable  block 
of  something  of  greater  value  than  life 
on  the  campus.  Not  that  Tim  was 
shallow;  it  was  more  his  great  love  for 
his  college  and  for  all  that  went  to  make 
it  up  than  pure  selfishness  that  impelled 
his  desire.  He  wanted  to  get  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  life  of  Hendon  and  to 
become  an  integral  part  of  it,  to  come 
back  in  later  years  and  point  at  the 
wonderful  campus  with  pride  and  say, 
“There  is  where  I lived.”  Money  could 
do  all  this  he  considered,  and  the  visitor’s 
offers  made  Tim  thoughtful.  He  roused 
himself  enough  to  accompany  Mr. 
Durfie  to  the  door.  After  a promise  to 
consider  and  write  his  decision,  Tim 
went  to  his  room  and  sat  quietly  think- 
ing for  some  time. 

The  rest  of  the  week  this  visit  weighed 
on  Tim’s  mind.  He  was  just  as  dashing 
and  thrilling  a player  as  ever,  but  after 
practice  he  sometimes  walked  in  the 
gathering  dusk,  deliberately  stepping 
on  crumbling  leaves  as  if  to  crush  out 
in  them  all  the  turmoil  that  was  oppress- 
ing him  mentally.  It  was  on  one  of 
these  walks  that  he  ran  into  one  Albert 
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Doran,  called  “Nausea”  by  a number  of 
fellow  students  because,  they  explained, 
he  made  them  sick.  He  literally  ran 
into  Albert  because  neither  he  nor  Al- 
bert was  looking  where  he  stepped. 
Albert  looked  up  in  surprise — he  was 
always  surprised.  He  was  fat  and  chun- 
ky, but  for  all  that  he  had  a personality 
that  reminded  one  of  a dirgelike  march 
of  minor  chords — descending.  Albert, 
who  had  never  learned  to  curb  his 
abruptness,  asked: 

“Is  it  true  that  you  are  to  become  a 
professional,  Timothy?”  Tim  had  en- 
deavored to  keep  the  news  from  spread- 
ing, but  somehow  Albert  had  smelled  it 
out  as  a cat  smells  a nice  bit  of  catnip. 

‘‘May,”  answered  Tim  rather  sharply. 
Albert,  made  immune  to  snubs  by  a 
succession  of  daily  snubs,  pursued  his 
questioning. 

“Is  it  possible  that  your  scholastic 
honor  has  been  so  defiled  by  the  mud 
of  professional  offers  that  you  can  even 
consider  this  step?”  Albert  was  per- 
sistent. 

“What  I do,  my  dear  Albert,”  said 
Tim  between  his  teeth,  “is  my  very  own 
business  and  should  not  concern  you.” 

Albert  said  no  more,  but  scurried 
away  to  spread  the  news  that  Tim  Jen- 
nings had  agreed  to  become  a profes- 
sional. Tim  looked  after  him  with  a 
hard  light  in  his  eyes.  That  was  the 
way  it  was— you  were  a fine  fellow 
while  you  did  what  they  wanted;  but 
just  try  to  do  what  you  wanted!  Next 
day  he  would  be  snubbed  just  because 
he  was  not  a fine  self-sacrificing  martyr! 
What  a joke!  Tim  shrugged  his  should- 
ers and  turned  toward  home. 

That  night  he  wrote  a long  letter  to 
Mr.  Durfie.  Lacking  a stamp,  he  put 
the  finished  letter  aside,  planning  to 
mail  it  in  the  morning.  The  following 
morning  he  was  late,  and  in  his  hurry 
he  forgot  the  letter. 

As  Tim  had  surmised,  he  was  treated 


quite  coldly  by  a number  of  the  students. 
He  spent  a rather  miserable  day  but  went 
around  with  a fixed  smile  just  to  show 
that  he  did  not  care.  He  was  walking 
across  the  campus  again  that  evening 
when  he  met  Doctor  Clark,  Professor 
of  Economics.  The  doctor  spoke  pleas- 
antly, and  fell  in  beside  Tim,  and  the 
two  walked  along  speaking  in  general- 
ities until  the  Doctor  suggested  that 
they  sit  down  on  one  of  the  benches. 
Tim,  whose  body  was  nearly  as  weary 
as  his  spirit,  was  rather  glad  to  do  so. 
Doctor  Clark  leaned  slightly  forward 
and  clasped  his  knees.  Then  he  said: 

“Tim,  I don’t  want  to  appear  presump- 
tuous, but  tell  me.  Are  you  consider- 
ing becoming  a professional?”  Tim 
nodded  slightly. 

“Do  you  think  it  a wise  step?”  asked 
the  Doctor. 

“A  wise  step?”  All  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  two  days  burst  forth  as  Tim 
talked  passionately,  rapidly.  “Why 
not?  Oh,  I know,”  as  the  Doctor  seemed 
about  to  interrupt,  “we  must  follow  the 
standards,  we  must  have  college  spirit. 
Why  haven’t  I a right  to  make  myself 
comfortable  if  I want  to  without  the 
disapproval  of  my  college ! These  stand- 
ards don’t  mean  a thing.  Who  set  them? 
I didn’t.  Why  hasn’t  a man  a right  to 
do  as  he  pleases? 

“I  have  given  two  years  up  to  my 
college  and  now  I have  a chance  to  live 
on  its  campus.  Just  two  more  years 
and  I can  come  back  and  be  a part  of 
this  college.  Because  I want  a few  of 
the  things  my  friends  have,  they  ostra- 
cize me.  I’m  not  going  to  do  things 
just  because  others  have  set  the  prece- 
dent. I’m  going  to  be  myself.” 

There  was  a short  silence  in  the  gather- 
ing gloom,  and  then  the  Doctor  said: 

“Well,  Tim,  I suppose  you  have  your 
own  ideas,  but  what  about  your  college 
spirit  after  all?” 

“Oh,”  broke  in  Tim,  “You  are  like 
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the  others.  What  is  spirit  but  a great 
deal  of  talk  and  so  forth  about  the  beauty 
of  upholding  your  college  and  almost, 
if  not  quite,  dying  for  it,  and  looking 
reverent  at  the  mention  of  its  name, 
and  doing  all  in  your  power  to  keep  its 
name  unsullied  - — and — and — oh  what 
does  it  prove  except  that  it  is  a view  of 
the  holier — than — thou’s  who  live  on 
the  reputation  of  their  fine,  shining, 
hypocritical  characters?” 

“Leave  college  spirit  out,  then,” 
remarked  the  Doctor,  “although  I don’t 
agree  with  you.  You  say  that  these 
soda1  standards  are  worthless.  Perhaps 
you  are  right;  but  after  all,  aren’t  they 
the  best  thing?  Imagine  your  existence 
or  my  existence  without  them.  They 
are  the  basis  of  our  homes,  of  our  actions, 
of  our  very  civilization,  and  without 
them  life  would  be  a very  drab  affair.  Per- 
haps you  don’t  believe  in  these  various 
moral  obligations,  but  suppose  we  were 
tied  down  by  none.  Retrogression  to 
the  primitive  type  would  not  take  long. 
These  standards  hold  us  together.  Take 
your  case — what  will  be  the  opinions  of 
your  admirers  if  you  take  this  step?  How 
will  they  feel?” 

“That’s  just  it,”  cried  Tim.  “I  don’t 
care  what  they  think.  I’m  not  depend- 
ent on  them;  I’ll  do  things  to  please 
myself.  What  is  so  terrible  about 
turning  professional  anyway?  It  is  not 
a crime.  It  won’t  hurt  my  character 
or  the  name  of  the  college.” 

Doctor  Clark  looked  quietly  at  the 
twinkling  windows  of  the  freshman 
dormitories. 

“See  there,  Tim,”  he  said  finally 
“If  those  boys  were  here  merely  to  please 
themselves,  this  would  be  a pretty  un- 
pleasant college,  wouldn’t  it?  Certainly 
they  please  themselves,  but  they  are 
willing  to  please  others  also.  You  want 
merely  to  satisfy  a selfish  desire;  you 
want  to  live  here  on  the  campus.” 

“Why  must  I sacrifice  myself  just  to 


cause  others  a certain  smug  satisfaction?” 
asked  Tim  bitterly. 

“Ah,  Tim,  that’s  it.  You  are  going 
to  please  and  help  yourself.  Look 
ahead  a little.  Is  there  going  to  be  that 
satisfaction  in  making  money  by  play- 
ing football  that  there  would  be  in  strug- 
gling and  succeeding  after  graduation? 
Can  you  even  compare  the  joy  of  spirit- 
ual success  with  that  of  material  success? 
Won’t  your  money  mean  a great  deal 
more  to  you  after  you  have  toiled  for 
it  by  the  sweat  of  your  brow  instead  of 
by  playing  football?  If  you  take  this 
step  you  will  make  money  fast;  it  will 
lose  its  value  to  you.  You  will  never  be 
able  to  play  for  your  college  again.  You 
may  not  come  back.  I tell  you,  Tim,  it 
is  serious,  and  you  must  consider  it 
in  that  light.  Well,”  he  stood  up,  “I 
must  get  along.  Please  think  it  over. 
Remember,  it  is  for  yourself.”  The 
evening  swallowed  him  up. 

Tim  sat  in  silence  for  some  time.  New 
thoughts  came  to  him;  he  thought  of 
himself  in  the  place  of  his  comrades  and 
wondered  what  his  attitude  would  be. 
He  realized  it  would  not  be  much  differ- 
ent from  theirs.  After  a time  he  stood 
up  and  went  off  toward  home  When 
he  had  finished  supper  he  went  up  to 
his  room.  There  was  a little  open  fire 
place  on  one  side  and  in  this  Tim  built 
a fire.  Then  he  went  to  his  desk  to 
get  his  books.  Lying  there  was  an 
unstamped  envelope  addressed  to  Mr. 
Durfie.  Tim  picked  it  up  and  looked  at 
it  a while.  His  mind  raced  and  he 
started  to  look  for  a stamp.  Then  he 
straightened  and  stood  still.  He  looked 
at  the  letter  in  his  hand  and  he  smiled. 
What  a silly  thing  this  college  spirit 
was.  He  threw  the  envelope  into  the 
flames  of  his  fire.  It  flared  up,  as  Tim 
watched,  curled,  blackened,  and  was 
gone.  A few  bits  of  charred  paper 
danced  easily  up  the  chimney  and  away 
into' the  sharp,  fall  night. 
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WHY  SCHOOL? 

For  those  who  take  their  schooling  for  granted,  more  or  less  like  the  proverbial 
dose  of  castor  oil  or  the  weekly  approbation  card,  this  discussion  is  not  intended. 
Rather,  it  is  for  the  conscientious  student  who  perhaps  takes  his  medicine  or  his 
“appro”  and  then  asks  himself,  “Why?” 

Now  that  we  have  our  readers  carefully  selected — to  proceed.  Why  School? 
First,  let  us  consider  why  it  is  not,  and  by  elimination  we  must  arrive  at  the  desired 
solution  of  the  question.  Contrary  to  the  belief  of  some  of  our  well-intentioned 
number,  we  do  not  go  to  school  primarily  to  get  into  Harvard.  Nor  do  we  spend 
a good  part  of  our  adolescence  here  for  the  purpose  of  learning  a good  deal  about 
nothing  in  particular.  For,  after  all,  how  much  will  knowing  the  specific  gravity 
of  Sea  Water,  or  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb  dicoquo,  help  us  to  wedge  our  way 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  life?  Someone  will  probably  want  to  argue  that  much 
of  our  training  is  practical,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  A nos  moutons! 

We  are  now  ready  to  examine  the  real  answer,  and  the  one  which  seems  to 
lie  more  than  skin  deep.  The  reason  we  go  to  school  is  two-fold:  First  it  is  to  train 
our  minds;  for  what  will  count  most  for  us  in  life  will  be  our  ability  to  cope  with  our 
problems  and  situations.  Secondly  it  is  to  learn  how  to  get  along  with  our  associates. 
This  reason  is  no  less  important  than  the  first,  because  no  matter  how  efficient  a 
person  may  be,  if  he  can’t  overlook  “the  beam  in  the  other  fellow’s  eye,”  he  is  greatly- 
handicapped. 
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Then  the  whole  “why”  of  school  training  boils  itself  down  to  what  are  stated 
above,  and  whatever  scanty  bits  of  knowledge  we  happen  to  pick  up  during  our  so- 
journ here  are  considered  of  secondary  importance. 

^ ^ 

Not  so  long  ago,  in  an  effort  to  be  “frank”  we  hurt  a very  close  friend.  He 
was  hurt  mentally,  not  physically,  but  he  was  hurt  nevertheless.  At  the  time  it 
seemed  just  the  thing  to  do — to  speak  openly.  Afterwards,  upon  reflection,  we 
realized  that  the  finer  thing  to  have  done  would  have  been  to  keep  silent;  taciturnity 
has  never  insulted  or  hurt  anyone;  frankness  has.  There  are  some  that  feel  that 
ghey  should  express  their  thoughts  whatever  the  result  may  be.  Honesty  seems  the 
treatest  of  virtues.  Honesty  is,  but  of  what  good  is  forced  and  unnecessary  frank- 
ness? What  is  to  be  gained  when  we  injure  just  to  soothe  our  own  sensibilities? 
It  really  does  not  soothe;  it  is  vitriol  on  the  open  wound,  when  we  think  about  it 
later.  How  futile  and  small  it  seems  if  we  are  willing  to  analyze  it.  We  have  gained 
nothing,  we  have  lost,  or  partially  lost,  a perfectly  good  friendship.  Time  can  heal 
the  cut,  but  if  it  is  deep  enough  there  will  be  left  a scar.  “Oh,”  you  may  say,  “but 
it  helps  the  friend  to  adjust  himself;  it  helps  him  to  overcome  displeasing  idiosyn- 
cracies;  we  aid  him  by  frank  criticism,  even  though  it  may  hurt  for  the  moment.” 
We  believe  that  the  aid  given  is  negligible  in  comparison  to  the  harm  done.  We 
are  not  trying  to  deprecate  true  honesty.  Far  from  it!  There  is  a difference  between 
honesty  and  frankness.  Sometimes  frankness  is  very  desirable,  but  not  where  it 
will  cause  discomfort.  If  it  does  cost  anyone  any  pain  then  it  is  far  too  expensive  a 
thing  to  employ.  Do  not  forget  “a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place.’ 

DO  YOUR  PART! 

EVERYONE  has  some  part  to  perform  in  the  annual  fall  football  play.  Most 
important  is  that  of  the  football  squad,  and  of  the  team.  Those  who  “go  out 
for  the  team”  are  giving  to  the  school  their  time  and  effort.  They  risk  broken  bones 
for  the  good  of  the  school.  They  devote  all  their  time  in  the  afternoons  from  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  until  Thanksgiving  Day.  Theirs  is  the  greatest  con- 
tribution. Then  there  are  the  cheerleaders,  who,  out  in  front  of  the  crowd,  lead  you 
in  your  cheering.  And  last  comes  the  part  which  you,  the  common  garden-variety 
of  Latin  School  students  have  to  play.  Not  much  is  asked  of  you,  scarcely  anything, 
but  to  that  which  the  school  does  ask,  you  should  agree  willingly,  eagerly.  It,  the 
school,  asks  you  to  go  to  Braves  Field  once  a week  or  so.  whenever  the  team  is  due 
to  play,  to  watch  the  game  intelligently,  to  behave  like  a sportsman  during  the  time 
that  you  are  there,  and  finally,  to  cheer  as  and  when  the  school’s  accredited  cheer 
leaders  direct.  Most  important  of  these  is  that  you  keep  yourself  free  from  any 
act  which  might  even  be  construed  as  unsportsmanlike.  Be  careful,  Latin  School 
stands  for  sportsmanship,  first,  last  and  always.  As  for  the  team  itself,  it  will  be 
out  there  fighting  hard  and  clean  from  the  first  kick-off  until  the  last  whistle  has 
blown.  The  cheer  leaders  will  be  working  just  as  hard  in  their  own  duties.  Thai 
leaves  you  alone.  Remember,  do  your  part! 
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INELIGIBLE 

by  Wesley  Fuller  ‘ 29 


KICK  Formation  8-2-3-7-6-1, — ” 
There  was  a surging  mass  of  human- 
ity. Men  were  pushing,  shoving, — 
anything  to  put  the  other  fellow  down. 

Suddenly  a halfback  with  the  pig- 
skin tucked  safely  under  his  arm  sped 
to  the  right.  Cries  of  “Fake!  Fake” 
rent  the  air.  Men  clutched  at  him  and 
fell.  Several  threw  themselves  in  his 
path,  only  to  be  stepped  on  for  their 
efforts.  One,  two,  three  white  lines 
passed  under  his  twinkling  legs.  Then 
the  opposing  fullback  dragged  him  down 
a bare  two  yards  from  the  goal.  A 
whistle  shrilled.  The  teams  lined  up. 
The  crowd  was  jumping  up  and  down, 
shouting  “Touchdown.”  “3-4-9-7-2-5-8” 
the  signals  came  clearly  across  the  field. 

Then  the  mass  of  humanity  again 
surged.  The  lines  crashed.  There  was 
a huge  pile  directly  under  the  goal  posts. 
When  the  men  were  extricated,  the  ball 
was  fully  a foot  over  the  line. 

Blue  banners  and  pennants  were 
waved  frantically  on  high.  The  teams 
lined  up  for  the  try  for  the  point  after 
touchdown.  The  quarterback’s  kick 
easily  cleared  the  cross-bar  and  the  big 
20  on  the  score  board  changed  to  21. 

A few  moments  later  the  final  whistle 
blew.  Bellevue  had  won  her  first  game. 

Afterwards  in  the  locker  room, 
Coach  Ross  stepped  over  to  the  quarter- 
back, who  was  having  his  muscles  rubbed 
and  said,  “That  was  well  generaled, 
Davis.  You  sure  used  your  head;  I 
wouldn’t  be  surprised  to  see  you  in 
‘Chuck’  Reed’s  old  place  in  our  final 
game  with  Dayton.” 

The  boy  smiled.  Chuck,  now  at  Yale, 
had  been  the  star  quarterback  the  previ- 
ous year  at  Bellevue,  this  small  prep 
school  in  Vermont.  Philip  Davis  was 
a senior,  trying  for  his  letter  in  football. 
The  year  before,  Chuck  had  been  there 
and  Pip  was  only  a sub. 


The  season  progressed  jand  Bellevue’s 
record  was  unsullied.  There  still  re- 
mained, however,  two  games,  one  with 
Lexington  and  the  final  one  with  Day- 
ton,  another  small  prep  school  about 
five  miles  away.  In  some  of  these 
contests  Davis  led  the  team.  He  was 
not  the  only  candidate  for  quarterback, 
however.  Bob  Thornton,  another  senior, 
was  just  as  anxious  for  that  position. 

As  the  final  game  approached,  the 
Coach  realized  that  although  “Chuck” 
had  graduated,  he  had  almost  as  good 
a player  in  the  hardworking,  fiery  Pip. 

In  the  game  with  Lexington,  “Pip” 
played  in  the  first  half  and  amassed  the 
overwhelming  total  of  38  points  and 
kept  his  opponents  scoreless.  Thornton 
played  the  second  half,  and  although  he 
allowed  Lexington  to  get  6 points,  he 
piled  up  12.  It  was  a decisive  defeat  for 
Lexington. 

Then  the  newspapers  in  nearby  cities 
came  out  with  predictions  that  “on 
account  of  ‘Pip’  Davis,  Bellevue’s 
star  quarterback,  Dayton  would  be 
easily  defeated.”  “The  Blue  Banner”, 
Bellevue’s  weekly  paper,  was  issued  with 
wonderful  reports  of  “the  greatest  team 
in  years.” 

Every  day  the  students  marched  to  the 
field  to  cheer  the  team,  which  was  in 
fine  trim.  All  the  players  were  fit  and 
eager  for  the  struggle.  There  were 
mass  meetings  in  the  Gym,  and  everyone 
cheered  until  he  was  hoarse. 

The  Thursday  before  the  final  game 
was  cold  and  raw.  The  wind  howled 
as  Pip  arose  and  dressed  for  chapel.  In 
spite  of  the  temperature,  he  took  his 
usual  cold  shower.  After  chapel  he 
hurried  to  the  training  table.  His 
recitations  were  not  excellent,  but  he 
was  thinking,  as  was  everyone  else  in 
the  school,  about  the  big  game. 

After  school,  the  team  had  a long 
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signal  drill,  followed  by  two  laps  around 
the  track. 

As  Pip  passed  the  bulletin  board  on 
his  way  to  his  room  in  Clark  Hall  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  following 
notice: 

FOOTBALL!  ALL  FIRST  STRING 
PLAYERS  REPORT  TO  7 WIN- 
THROP  HALL,  THE  COACH’S 
ROOMS,  AT  7:30  P.  M.  THURSDAY 

It  was  signed  by  the  manager  of  the 
team. 

At  the  prescribed  time  Pip  burst  into 
the  Coach’s  room.  There  he  saw  nearly 
all  the  players.  There  were  Brooks, 
an  end,  Young  Billy  Graham,  the  two 
hundred  pound  guard,  and  Brown,  the 
team’s  star  punter.  Behind  them 
lounged  several  others. 

After  all  the  players  had  arrived,  the 
Coach  began  his  black-board  talk. 
Various  discussions  were  engaged  in 
by  fellows  concerning  a “dark  horse” 
that  had  just  been  discovered  at  Dayton 
Academy.  He  was  described  as  the 
“find”  of  the  season.  He  was  said  to 
weigh  two  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds, 
and  be  very  fast.  His  position  was  at 
guard. 

In  the  midst  of  this  discussion,  they 
were  interrupted  by  the  ringing  of  the 
telephone.  The  coach  answered,  listened, 
tried  to  reply,  but  seemed  overcome 
by  the  message. 

After  the  meeting  the  coach  asked 
Pip  to  remain  when  the  others  had  gone. 
When  the  door  had  shut  behind  the  last 
laughing  lad  the  coach  said:  “Now 
let’s  get  right  down  to  business,  Davis. 
That  telephone  call  was  from  Dayton’s 
coach.  He  protested  against  you  as 
a professional.  Did  you  ever  take  part 
in  any  football  game  for  money?” 

“Why,  No,  sir,  I— I—” 

“They  say  you  played  on  the  Clear- 
view  eleven  against  Fairhaven  and  re- 
ceived money  for  it  last  August.  Did 
you?” 


“Oh,  No,  sir!  I left  there  on  the  tenth 
and  was  in  Covington  the  next  day.” 

“Are  you  sure?  This  is  a very 
serious  charge,  you  know,  Davis.” 

“Yes,  sir,  I am  positive.” 

“Well,  the  Dayton  coach  declares 
he  has  the  line-up  from  the  newspapers. 
Have  you  any  proof  of  your  innocence?” 

Pip  thought  a minute. 

“No — o—o,  sir,  I don’t  think  I have.” 

“What  were  you  doing  in  Covington? 
You  don’t  live  there,  do  you?” 

“No,  sir.  I was  visiting  my  Aunt, 
who  was  ill  at  the  time.” 

“We  need  you  in  the  game,  Phil.  We’ll 
see  what  can  be  done.  Well,  good  night. 
We’ll  try  to  get  you  out  of  this  mess,  old 
boy.” 

The  next  morning,  after  hours  of 
sleepless  tossing,  Pip  arose,  and  as  he  had 
no  morning  class,  he  hastened  to  see  the 
coach.  He  was  met  by  Mr.  Ross,  who 
greeted  him  with  a smile. 

“I’ve  got  the  idea,  Kid,”  he  grinned. 

“What  is  it,  Coach?”  gasped  Pip 

“We’ll  wire  to  your  Aunt’s  doctor, 
tell  him  the  story,  and  ask  him  to  wire 
back  proof  of  your  being  there.  How 
about  it?” 

“Fine,  let’s  go  wire  now.” 

It  was  Saturday. 

“B!-E!-L!-L!-E!-V!-U!-E ! 

TEAM!  TEAM!  TEAM! 

Yea-a-a-a!” 

The  Bellevue  fellows  headed  by  two 
cheer  leaders  bearing  a huge  blue  banner, 
on  which  was  printed  a gigantic  “Belle- 
vue,” tramped  down  the  street  toward  the 
football  field.  All  Clarkville  was  cov- 
ered with  such  banners.  The  town  was 
showing  its  loyalty  to  the  little  Academy. 

As  Bellevue  had  played  at  Dayton 
the  previous  year,  Dayton  was  to  play 
at  Clarkville  that  year. 

The  seats  were  well  filled  fully  half 
an  hour  before  playing  time.  The  gay 
colored  pennants  carried  by  the  specta- 
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tors  waved  in  the  brisk  November  breeze. 
Suddenly  there  was  a roar  from  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  grandstand,  the  Dayton 
team,  all  trim  and  neat  in  their  new  red 
stockings  and  jerseys,  rushed  out  upon 
the  field. 

“We’ll  dirty  your  nice  new  uniforms, 
little  boys,”  sarcastically  yelled  a 
Bellevue  rooter. 

A moment  later  the  home  team  ran 
to  their  benches.  After  a short  consul- 
tation the  first  team  ran  through  signals. 

The  two  captains,  Stone  of  Bellevue 
and  Johnson  of  Dayton,  met  in  the 
center  of  the  field  with  the  referee  and 
shook  hands.  A coin  glinted  in  the  air 
and  Stone  returned  to  the  benches 
smiling. 

“We  won  the  toss,”  he  grinned.  “We’re 
kicking  from  the  western  goal.  Did 
Davis  get  any  news,  Coach?” 

“Not  a word.  We  sent  another 
telegram  to  Doctor  Thompson  this 
morning,  but  we  haven’t  received  any 
news.  Thornton  will  play  quarter.  It’s 
too  bad.  We  need  Pip  badly-  I 
left  word  at  the  Telegraph  office  to  rush 
any  wire  to  the  field.” 

“There’s  still  time;  maybe  we’ll  get 
some  word  yet.  I hope  so,  anyhow.” 

“We’ll  just  fight  all  the  harder.  Get 
in  there  and  win,  Hal.  You  know  what 
to  do.  Fight.” 

Pip  dejectedly  watched  the  Bellevue 
men  go  to  their  places  for  the  kick-off. 
He  almost  wept  as  he  sobbed,  “Oh! 
If  I could  only  play.” 

“Never  mind,  old  boy.  It’s  a tough 
break.  Maybe  you’ll  get  a chance,” 
said  George  Atkins,  a sub  who  was  sit- 
ting next  to  Pip. 

The  game  started.  Dayton  began 
with  a rush,  throwing  her  huge  backs 
through  the  Bellevue  line  for  consistent 
gains.  They  rushed  and  passed  their 
way  to  the  five-yard  line.  In  two  more 
rushes  they  scored.  They  also  counted 
in  the  try  for  the  extra  point. 


Then  Bellevue  bravely  rallied  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  half  the  two  teams  strug- 
gled in  the  centre  of  the  gridiron,  neither 
team  having  an  advantage. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half  Pip  gloomily 
walked  into  the  locker  room  behind  the 
team.  He  listened  in  silence  to  the  com- 
ments about  the  game.  When  the  time 
was  up  he  again  gloomily  walked  back 
to  the  sidelines.  The  teams  lined  up 
and  again  the  game  was  on. 

Pip  watching  the  ball  move  up  and 
down  the  field  was  disturbed  from  his 
disconsolate  reveries  by  the  call  of  the 
coach. 

“Come  here,  Davis!  Here’s  a tele- 
gram! Go  in  for  Thornton.  Here’s 
your  chance!  Now,  fight!” 

Pip  gleefully  rushed  in  and  relieved 
Thornton  who  staggered  off  the  field  to 
the  cheers  of  his  schoolmates. 

Mr.  Ross  rushed  over  to  the  Dayton 
coach  with  the  telegram  from  the 
physician  who  had  attended  Pip’s  aunt. 
The  wire  stated  that  Pip  was  in  Coving- 
ton on  the  afternoon  in  question  and 
therefore  could  not  have  played  for 
Clearview  at  that  time. 

The  Bellevue  team,  encouraged  by 
the  advent  of  Pip,  began  a steady  march 
down  the  field.  They  easily  pushed 
over  for  a touchdown,  but  failed  at  the 
try  for  goal!  The  score  stood  Dayton 
7,  Bellevue  6,  and  there  were  but  four 
minutes  to  play! 

On  the  kickoff,  Prescott  of  Bellevue 
caught  the  ball  on  his  own  five-yard  line 
and  reeled  off  ten  yards  before  he  was 
tackled.  A forward  pass,  Brown  to 
Hopkins,  gained  ten  more  yards.  Burns 
made  three  through  center  and  Prescott 
made  two  more  in  the  same  place.  A 
forward  pass  grounded,  and  Brown 
punted.  With  the  aid  of  the  wind  he 
made  fifty  yards.  Kane  caught  it 
and  ran  back  to  his  twenty-six  yard  line. 
After  two  unsuccessful  rushes  Dayton 
punted  to  midfield.  Pip  ran  it  back 
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twelve  yards  and  then  in  a trick  play 
he  gained  ten  more.  A pass  grounded, 
and  Prescott  was  thrown  for  a three 
yard  loss.  On  a fake  forward  the  ball 
was  advanced  to  the  twenty-two-yard 
line.  With  a minute  to  play,  Pip 
decided  to  take  a chance. 

“Signals,  drop  kick  formation,  Davis 
back,  8-2-9-8-2-9-G-4”  The  opposition, 
expecting  a forward  pass,  failed  to  break 
through  the  line  and  with  precise  aim 
Pip  drop-kicked  the  ball.  There  was 
a moment  of  uncertainty.  Then  the 
ball  passed  over  the  cross-bar.  The 
crowd  in  the  southern  part  of  the  grand- 


stand arose  and  roared  themselves  hoarse. 

A moment  later  the  game  ended.  The 
Bellevue  crowd  swooped  onto  the  field, 
throwing  hats  and  banners  into  the  air 
to  the  tune  of  Indian  war  whoops.  Pip 
and  his  team  mates  were  lifted  upon 
eager  shoulders  and  with  these  in  the 
lead  the  snake  dance  began.  Many  a 
“fedora”  was  crushed.  Of  what  value 
was  a hat  when  Bellevue  had  won? 

That  night  as  Pip  extinguished  his 
light  he  heard  a last  cheer  floating  over 
the  campus. 

“Davis  !-Rah!-R  AH  !-RAH!-Davis! 
Yea.” 


AN  AID  FOR  NEWCOMERS 


Since  the  Register  is  an  organ  of  the 
school,  we  feel  that  it  should  give  a long 
needed  document  to  the  school — a 
school  dictionary.  We  publish  a short 
one  following  and  hope  it  will  help  the 
students,  especially  the  new  ones,  more 
fully  to  understand  the  school. 

Senior:-—  A mighty  personage,  awe- 
inspiring and  terrible,  which  lurks  in  its 
recesses  on  the  third  floor  and  stalks 
about  glowering  at  timid  juniors  and 
sophomores,  inferiors  of  its  own  breed. 
It  fails  to  notice  freshmen.  Usually  in 
its  first  month  it  develops  into  the  genus 
commissioned  officer,  after  which  time 
it  acquires  added  brilliant  plumage, 
flaps  its  wings,  and  crows  a great  deal. 

Freshman : — A nonentity.  (Note:  to 
discover  a freshman’s  general  viewpoint, 
reverse  these  definitions). 

Candidate: — One  of  the  genus  senior, 
whose  call  is  “Vote  ferme,  huh?”  Tt 
carries  a pencil  and  a nomination  blank 
and  pounces  upon  its  victim  cackling 
“Signis!”  It  is  to  be  avoided. 


Assembly  Hall: — A large  room  with  a 
platform  and  nice  folding  chairs.  The 
wary  sophomores  and  freshmen  allow 
seniors  the  front  seats. 

Scholar: — There  are  known  to  be  three 
or  four  of  this  type  in  existence,  but 
they  are  hard  to  find  and  have  never 
been  studied  extensively. 

Football  game:- — A contest  between  two 
schools.  At  the  major  games,  there  are 
intermediate  contests  among  seniors 
and  sometimes  juniors  who  vie  with 
each  other  in  collections  of  misdemean- 
or marks.  These  are  gathered  in  various 
ways:  by  cat  calling;  by  rowdyism;  by 
general  disturbance.  A peculiarity  of 
this  side  game  is  that  the  one  who  wins 
usually  gets  the  least  marks. 

Triply  underlined  section: — The  bane 
and  fear  of  all  seniors.  In  its  dark 
corners  lurk  cruel  definitions  which,  if 
unnoticed,  will  drag  their  victim  to 
destruction  and  shame.  These  abound 
in  Physics  text  books. 


G.  R.  D 
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“AS  YE  SOW ” 

By  Arnold  Isenberg  ’28 


I CAN  truthfully  say  that  I was  never 
more  astonished  than  upon  opening 
that  invitation  to  Peter  Squier’s  recep- 
tion at  the  Weston  Hotel.  Among  the 
dozen  or  more  letters  of  a purely  busi- 
ness nature  that  my  morning  mail  com- 
prised, that  invitation  came  as  a bolt 
from  the  blue.  I had  long  since  become 
accustomed  to  being  invited  to  social 

affairs  of  one  kind  or  another a 

young  bachelor  of  twenty-seven,  fairly 
handsome  and  prosperous,  is  not  often 
disregarded  by  the  powers  that  preside 
over  balls,  dances  and  “coming-out 
parties,”  especially  in  so  small  a town  as 
Weston — but  that  such  an  invitation 
should  be  forthcoming  from  Peter 
Squiers,  that  the  old  skinflint  should  be 
about  to  loosen  the  purse-strings  to  the 
extent  of  giving  any  kind  of  a party, 
that  was  indeed  something  I had  never 
expected. 

I cannot  remember  a time  when  the 
sight  of  a squat,  broad-shouldered  man 
crossing  Main  Street  between  a tiny 
real  estate  office  and  the  Weston  Co- 
operative Bank  was  not  familiar  to  me. 
The  solid,  powerful  jaw,  set  almost  at 
right  angles  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
chin;  the  thick,  greasy  lips;  the  enormous 
nose  with  its  sharp,  unnatural  hook;  the 
shrewd,  deep-set  eyes;  the  bushy  eye- 
brows; the  great  scarlike  wrinkles  that 
crossed  the  face  in  all  directions  and 
transformed  it  into  oddlv-shaped  cross- 
sections;  the  long  arms  and  short,  thick- 
set body  that  seemed  to  add  to  the  im- 
pression of  strength  one  gathered  from 
the  head  and  face;  these  remarkable 
features  formed  an  image  which  was 
indelibly  stamped  on  my  memory 
during  early  childhood  and  labelled  Peter 
Squiers,  the  Weston  miser. 

Old  Peter  had  always  kept  on  good 
terms  with  his  neighbors  just  so  far  as 
his  extreme  niggardliness  in  pecuniary 


matters  had  allowed.  The  various  Wes' 
ton  charities  had  long  since  learned  the 
futility  of  appealing  to  him  for  contribu- 
tions— an  annual  donation  of  two  dollars 
to  the  Presbyterian  church  was  in  his 
opinion  sufficient  “to  buy  me  a seat  in 
Heaven.”  His  household  was  conduc- 
ted on  the  principles  of  strictest  economy. 
The  house  itself  was  little  better  than  a 
shack  and  the  housekeeper  whom  the 
high  price  of  restaurant  meals  made 
necessary  was  notoriously  underpaid. 
He  patronized  the  least  expensive  butch- 
er and  grocer  in  town  and  personally 
conducted  his  bargaining  with  them. 
His  personal  appearance,  too,  conveyed 
the  impression  of  extreme  poverty — a 
suit  of  clothes  was  reputed  to  last  three 
years  with  him  and  an  overcoat  five. 
Peter  Squiers,  however,  was  by  no  means 
one  of  your  gold-grasping  silver-fingering, 
take-my-money-to-bed-with-me  misers  of 
the  old  school.  Peter  was  a modern 
miser.  His  money  was  safely  invested 
in  government  bonds,  mortgages  and 
securities  and  had  an  astonishing 
faculty  of  multiplying  almost  over- 
night, a faculty  with  which  I,  who  made 
it  a point  of  duty  to  ascertain  the  income 
of  every  Weston  business  man,  was  per- 
haps better  acquainted  that  anyone  else. 
The  idea  of  keeping  his  money  in  his 
own  home  where  he  could  watch  it  day 
and  night  had  evidently  never  appealed 
to  Peter — the  Weston  Co-operative  Bank 
was  so  much  safer  and,  besides,  offered 
four  and  one-half  per  cent  interest. 
Peter’s  parsimony  had  long  since  been 
imputed  to  an  inherent  instinct  for 
accumulation,  for  heirs  he  had  none,  and, 
in  truth,  the  question  of  most  interest 
to  us  Weston  inhabitants  was  as  to  how 
he  would  dispose  of  his  wealth  in  his  will. 

An  invitation  to  a reception  given  by 
Mr.  Peter  Squiers  was,  then,  indeed, 
well  calculated  to  strike  any  Westonian 
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dumb.  No  sooner  had  I recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  shock  than  I rushed 
to  the  telephone  and  called  up  several  of 
my  friends.  Yes,  they,  too,  had  been 
invited  and  were  equally  surprised.  I 
cancelled  a business  trip  to  New  York 
and  marked  Tuesday,  the  eleventh  of 
April,  in  red  on  my  calendar.  I saw 
little  of  Peter  Squiers  during  the  week 
that  followed,  but  when  I entered  the 
lobby  of  the  Weston  hotel  on  the  nigth 
of  Tuesday  of  the  eleventh,  in  company 
with  what  seemed  like  half  the  popula- 
tion of  Weston,  he  stood  (in  evening 
clothes!)  by  the  entrance  to  the  ball- 
room, welcoming  the  guests  with  all  the 
grace  and  courtesy  of  an  experienced 
host.  He  carried  his  clothes  like  a 
thoroughbred  and  seemed  perfectly  at 
ease.  The  thick  lips  were  parted  in  a 
perpetual  smile,  or  rather,  smirk,  which 
caused  the  wrinkles  at  the  corners  of 
his  mouth  and  eyes  to  assume  fairly 
stupendous  proportions;  the  nostrils 
were  widely  dilated  and  the  eyes  seemed 
to  glow  with  triumph  whenever  a family 
or  group  of  particular  social  prominence 
approached  the  portal.  A low  bow  and 
a few  indistinguishable  words  of  greet- 
ing were  extended  impartially  to  every 
guest. 

Once  inside  the  ballroom,  I soon  per- 
ceived that  the  reception  was  in  the 
form  of  a dinner-dance  and  that  no  pains 
had  been  spared  to  provide  at  least  the 
material  factors  toward  a social  success. 
A twenty-five-piece  orchestra  known  to 
the  younger  set  of  Weston  as  “Singer’s 
Syncopaters”  was  producing  various 
musical  effects  under  the  direction  of 
the  illustrious  Singer  in  person.  The 
floor  was  already  crowded  with  young 
couples,  who,  despite  the  strange  circum- 
stances surrounding  this  particular  party, 
were  doubtless  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  an  excellent  opportunity,  while 
their  elders  and  those  of  a more  serious 
frame  of  mind,  among  whom  I liked  to 


include  myself,  were  clustered  in  eagerly 
conversing  groups  about  the  hall.  Pass- 
ing a few  of  these  groups,  I quickly  made 
out  the  general  topic  of  conversation. 

“ and  the  way  the  place  is  decora- 

ted! I’d  never  have  thought  it  of  the 
old—” 

“ obeying  the  human  impulse  to 

show  off.  That’s  all,  and  it’s  about  time 
that  he  began  to  act  like  a human — ” 

“ — a surprise  in  store  for  us  all, 
I tell  you.  Before  the  end  of  the  even- 
ing, something’s  going  to  happen — ” 

I was  inclined  to  agree  with  the  last 
speaker,  and  the  air  of  restraint  that 
pervaded  both  dancers  and  gossips  indi- 
cated that  a considerable  portion  of  the 
guests  shared  the  same  opinion. 

It  came  during  the  dinner  in  the  nature 
of  a speech  by  Peter  Squiers.  All 
through  the  evening  I noticed  he  had 
been  playing  the  part  of  the  genial  and 
kindly  host,  supervising  all  details  and 
engaging  in  pleasant  conversation  with 
his  guests.  At  the  call  for  dinner  he 
had  led  the  march  to  the  dining-hall 
and  had  then  sat  modestly  back  in  his 
seat  while  speaker  after  speaker  haran- 
gued about  our  “old  friend  and  neighbor, 
Peter  Squiers.”  It  was  all  a farce,  that 
speech-making,  and  the  speakers  all 
ypocrites,  and  none  knew  hit  better 
than  old  Peter,  who  sat  through  it  all 
without  a change  of  face.  The  last  of 
the  speeches  came  to  an  end,  and  Joe 
Henry,  who  has  been  toastmaster  at 
every  Weston  banquet  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  rose  to  his  feet  and 
rubbed  his  hands  in  a highly  satisfied 
manner. 

“Well,  folks,”  he  cooed,  “I  guess  we 
all  agree  with  what  the  Chief  of  Police 
just  said,  and  now  I’m  going  to  hand  you 
the  treat  of  the  evening,  which  the  same 
I’ve  been  holding  out  to  the  last.  There’s 
been  a lot  of  nice  things  said  about  Pete 
Squiers  to-night,  and  I just  want  to 
add  one  thing  more,  and  that’s  that  he’s 
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one  of  the  squarest  old  gents  I know. 
And  now  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
introduce  one  of  Weston’s  leading  citi- 
zens, our  friend  and  host,  Mr.  Peter 
Squiers,  and  I know  you’ll  not  regret 
having  listened  to  him.  Mr.  Peter 
Squiers.” 

Peter  stood  up  and  waited  for  the  ap- 
plause to  subside.  Those  bushy  eyebrows 
of  his  were  closely  contracted  and  his 
great  wrinkles  were  now  scars  indeed. 
After  our  momentary  outburst  of  insin- 
cere applause,  we  all  fell  singularly  quiet, 
as  though  sensing  what  was  to  follow. 
Slowly  Peter  moistened  the  unctuous 
lips  with  his  tongue,  then  pointing  a 
stubby  finger  directly  at  Mrs.  Harrison 
Courtney  3rd.  of  the  Bristol  Terrace 
Courtneys,  who  sat  at  my  left  hand, 
asked  quietly: 

“Mrs.  Courtney,  why  did  you  come 
here  to-night?” 

I actually  enjoyed  seeing  that  austere 
lady  nonplussed  for  once  in  her  life. 

“Why — why—,”  she  stammered,  but 
Mr.  Harrison  Courtney  3rd.  had  jumped 
to  his  feet. 

“We  were  invited  here,  Squiers,”  he 
bellowed,  “but  if  we  had  expected  to  be 
treated  like  this — ” 

“Yes,  yes,  but  why  did  you  accept 
the  invitation?”  Peter  interrupted. 
“Why  did  any  of  you  accept  the  in- 
vitation?” Then,  without  waiting  for 
a reply,  he  launched  into  a carefully 
prepared  speech,  his  voice  growing  loud- 
er and  louder  as  he  warmed  up  to  his 
subject:  ‘‘I  know  why  you’ve  all  come 
here.  It  wasn’t  because  you  thought 
you’d  spend  an  enjoyable  evening.  It 
wasn’t  because  you  hesitated  to  offend 
me.  It  was  because  you  wanted  to 
see  what  kind  of  an  affair  old  Peter 
Squiers  would  stage,  to  know  what 
the  old  miser  was  up  to,  anyway.  Isn’t 
that  right?  Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’m 
up  to,  and  incidentally  I’ll  give  you  a 
great  deal  of  information  about  the  past 


life  of  your  old  friend  and  neighbor. 

“There  may  be  five  or  six  people  in 
this  town  who  remember  my  father, 
‘Big  Bill’  Squiers.  At  the  age  of  thirty 
he  made  a small  fortune  in  the  contract- 
ing business  and  then  proceeded  to 
spend  every  cent  of  it  as  fast  as  he 
could.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
received  the  nickname  of  ‘Big  Bill.’  He 
was  known  to  every  loafer  and  gambler 
in  town  as  a ‘good  sport’.  Several  of 
the  town’s  charitable  societies  subsisted 
on  his  donations  alone.  In  vain  did 
my  mother  protest  at  the  needless  waste 
of  money.  ‘What  are  you  complaining 
for?  Don’t  you  live  in  the  best  house  in 
town?  Haven’t  you  everything  money 
can  buy?’  That  was  the  inevitable 
answer  to  her  exhortations.  Well,  when 
hard  times  came  in  1884,  my  father  had 
no  reserve  finances.  The  business  ex- 
ploded and  he  committed  suicide.  The 
shock  killed  my  mother 

“If  I hadn’t  been  left  a penniless 
orphan  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  I might 
have  become  as  worthless  a loafer  as 
some  of  you  young  men  who  are  listen- 
ing to  me  now.  But  I’d  had  a terrible 
lesson.  I determined  never  to  be  caught 
in  my  father’s  plight.  I worked  hard. 
] worked  harder  than  anybody  else  in 
this  town  ever  has  worked.  And  I 
saved  my  money.  At  twenty  I was 
worth  about  ten  thousand  dollars.  But 
still  I worked.  The  other  young  men 
laughed  at  me.  One  of  them  is  now 
in  jail,  three  others  are  in  the  poor- 
house,  and  the  rest  are  eking  out  a bare 
subsistence  in  the  employ  of  other  men. 
But  / worked  and  saved.  At  twenty- 
five  I was  already  beginning  to  be  called 
a miser.  At  thirty,  Miser  Squiers  was 
a town  character.  I was  an  object  of 
curiosity  in  the  town.  People  turned 
round  to  look  at  me  in  the  streets;  chil- 
dren jeered  at  me;  you  all  laughed  at 
me  behind  my  back,  and  among  your- 
selves professed  pity  for  the  fellow 
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who  thought  that  money  was  every- 
thing and  didn’t  know  how  to  get  any 
joy  out  of  life.  But  I kept  on  working. 
And  I sweated!  I toiled  day  and  night. 
I spared  neither  body  nor  mind.  And 
I saved  my  money.  It  wasn’t  easy, 
I naturally  hungered  for  human  com- 
panionship and  for  all  the  luxuries  and 
pleasures  that  other  people  enjoyed. 
But  the  memory  of  my  dead  father  and 
mother  kept  me  working  and  saving.” 

He  paused  as  though  for  breath.  Then 
his  chest  expanded;  his  shoulders  were 
squared;  his  head  snapped  back;  the 
muscles  in  his  neck  rippled  and  quivered; 
his  eyes  glistened;  pride  and  triumph 
were  written  over  his  features. 

“To-night,  my  friends,  it  is  for  you 
to  judge  how  well  my  scheme  of  life 
has  worked  out.  To-night  I am  fifty 
years  old.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
thirty-six  years  I have  accumulated 
millions  of  dollars,  not  through  shrewd 
business  manoeuvres,  for  I am  not  a 
clever  business  man,  but  through  hard 
work  and  strictest  economy.  This  after- 
noon I retired  from  business.  Now  in 
my  old  age,  instead  of  the  poorhou.se 
and  the  potter’s  field,  Paris,  Vienna, 
Naples,  Venice,  Constantinople — the 
wrorld  shall  be  mine!  The  world  shall 
resound  with  the  echoes  of  my  chari- 
table, philanthrophic,  and  scientific  ac- 
tivities. The  newspapers  shall  herald 
them  throughout  Christendom,  and 
everywhere  will  I be  received  with 
open  arms.  I will  dine  with  kings  and 
emperors,  with  sultans  and  rajahs,  with 
bishops  and  popes,  with  statesmen, 
artists,  and  scientists.  And  who  knows,” 
he  added  roguishly,  “but  that  in  a few 
years  there  may  be  a young  and  beau- 
tiful Mrs.  Squiers,  who  will  glitter  in 
courts  and  palaces?  Speak,  old  friends 


and  neighbors,  have  I not  been  wise? 
Do  you  not  approve  of  my  plan  of  life?” 

Of  course  there  was  silence.  Even  if 
there  had  been  a person  in  the  hall  who 
disagreed  with  Peter, — and  I don’t 
really  believe  there  was  one — he 
wouldn’t  have  spoken  out. 

Peter  surveyed  the  dining  hall. 

“Yes,”  he  resumed,  “you  all  agree 
with  me.  I have  had  my  youth  of  labor. 
I will  have  my  age  of  ease,  ‘yls  ye  sow, 
so  shall  ye  reap.’’  On  with  the  dance!” 

In  the  adjoining  bali  room,  Singer’s 
Syncopaters  struck  up  a popular  tune. 
Half  dazed  though  they  were, — as  which 
of  us  was  not? — the  young  people  res- 
ponded to  the  familiar  call  and  soon  the 
floor  shook  under  the  pounding  of  many 
feet.  Singer  gesticulated  wildly  with 
his  baton,  the  players  performed  all 
sorts  of  antics  with  their  instruments; 
the  dancers  lost  themselves  in  transports 
of  ecstasy  as  they  pushed  and  shoved 
themselves  around  with  their  favorite 
partners;  showers  of  balloons  and  con- 
fetti descended  periodically  from  the 
ceiling  and  gave  to  the  scene  an  air  of 
bacchanalian  merriment.  And  over  it 
all,  like  a guiding  spirit,  hovered  Peter 
Squiers,  the  wisest  man  in  Weston. 

The  next  morning  I caught  the  11:37 
for  New  York,  which  is  a matter  of 
fifty  miles  from  Weston.  So  of  course 
it  was  only  by  the  merest  chance  that 
I saw  the  obituary  in  the  Times  of  April 
14.  It  read  as  follows:— 

“Due  to  long-neglected  heart  trouble, 
which  the  attending  physician  declares 
to  have  been  caused  by  constant  over- 
exertion and  scorn  of  medical  care  in 
young  manhood,  Peter  Squiers,  Weston 
millionaire,  passed  away  last  night  as 
the  result  of  a heart  attack.  There  was 
no  will.” 
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IDLES  OF  THE  KING 

Sydney  la  Sappe 


Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  reign  of 
Calvin  the  Cool  that  a certain 
young  man  resolved  unto  himself  that  he 
would  betake  himself  to  College.  And 
he  said  in  his  mind:  “I  will  lay  up  great 
treasures  of  wisdom,  and  glorify  the 
name  of  my  father,  who  is  Benny  the 
Brilliant.”  And  the  name  of  the  young 
man  was  Daniel  the  Dippy. 

So  when  he  had  spoken  unto  his  father 
of  his  desire  and  answered  the  questions 
of  the  chief-priests  of  the  Temple  of 
Wisdom  with  a knowledge  such  that 
they  marvelled  and  were  astonished, 
Daniel  girt  himself  in  the  sombre  robes 
of  the  student  and  put  away  the  things  of 
his  youth  that  he  might  the  better  pursue 
Wisdom.  From  the  rising  of  the  sun 
to  the  going  down  thereof,  Daniel 
heeded  not  the  cry  of  the  frivolous,  but 
sought  out  the  words  of  the  Masters. 
For  he  said:  “Men  shall  hear  the  fame 
of  my  knowledge  and  shall  sing  the 
praises  of  my  Alma  Mater.  And  behold, 
the  name  of  the  son  of  my  father  shall 
be  told  unto  future  generations  in  this 
Seat  of  Learning.  So  I will  follow  the 
By-ways  of  Brilliance  and  deep  foun- 
tains of  erudition  shall  be  opened  unto 
me.” 

And  much  was  the  Midnight  Oil  that 
burnt  in  the  tent  of  Daniel  the  Dippy. 

Now  in  those  days  there  dwelt  another, 
in  years  like  unto  Daniel  the  Dippy. 
But  the  other  could  not  conjugate, 
neither  could  he  quote;  verily  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  was  he  least  among 
the  sons  of  Adam.  But  it  so  happened 
that  he  could  Punt  and  Tackle  and  do 
all  manner  of  weird  things,  the  like  of 
which  it  was  not  given  unto  Daniel  to 
know.  And  lo,  those  who  were  great 
in  the  Citadel  of  Science,  hastened  to 
the  tribe  of  Harry  the  Hopeless — for 


such  was  the  young  man’s  name — and 
offered  him  great  inducement  if  he  would 
but  register  his  name  in  the  list  of  stu- 
dents. So  Harry  the  Hopeless  took 
counsel  with  himself  and  said: 

“I  will  forth  to  College  and  gambol 
upon  the  grid.  Mayhap,  some  scribe 
will  noise  abroad  the  fame  of  my  prow- 
ess with  the  pigskin  and  many  drach- 
mas will  be  added  unto  me  when  I shall 
cast  my  lot  with  the  Pros.”  And  going, 
he  went,  and  he  was  gone. 

So  Harry  the  Hopeless  girt  himself  in 
grey  flannels  and  looked  with  disdain 
on  books  and  the  tools  of  Wisdom. 
He  studied  not,  neither  did  he  fret; 
nay,  rather,  long  hours  he  heaved  for- 
wards and  sped  as  a bird  in  flight  across 
the  grid.  But  at  the  sight  of  a book 
he  would  groan  like  one  sick  with  the 
palsy. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  betimes  that 
Daniel  the  Dippy  paused  in  his  Labour 
for  Learning  that  he  might  see  what 
the  dolts  among  the  sons  of  men  had 
brought  to  pass.  And  they  knew  him 
not;  nor  was  the  fame  of  his  learning 
known  unto  them.  For  the  years  of 
his  seclusion  had  been  as  a tale  that  is 
told  and  his  life  as  a watch  in  the  night. 
And  he  left  College  with  his  head  full, 
but  his  pockets  and  glory  were  as  some- 
thing that  is  not. 

But  Harry  the  Hopeless  had  become 
as  a god  and  his  praises  were  sung  by 
the  sons  of  men.  And  his  name  they 
extolled  to  the  skies  as  he  confounded 
the  Punters  of  Pigskin  and  distracted 
the  hostile  camp.  And  he  quit  the 
Halls  of  Learning  with  a head  like  a 
cask  that  is  empty  and  a well  that  has 
never  been  dug.  But  his  Fame  was 
surpassed  only  by  his  fortune  and  the 
glory  of  his  name  endured. 


THE  first  Public  Declamation,  held 
on  Friday,  October  29,  before  Classes 
I,  II,  III,  was  notable,  mainly  because 
of  the  fact  that  more  than  half  the  pieces 
spoken  had  never  before  been  heard  in 
the  assembly  hall.  The  fact  that  these 
selections  had  been  dragged  from  the 
misty  realms  of  obscurity  into  the  day- 
light, however,  did  not  improve  their 
quality,  for,  with  three  or  four  out- 
standing exceptions,  they  were  of  the 
same,  uninteresting  variety  which  has 
predominated  in  our  Public  Declama- 
tions for  the  last  two  years.  If  the  in- 
coming classes,  VI  and  IVB,  can  break 
down  this  custom  of  disguising  cures  for 
insomnia  as  declamations,  an  eternal 
debt  of  gratitude  will  be  due  them  from 
the  school.  Incidentally,  the  perform- 
ances of  the  representatives  of  Class  VI 
at  the  first  Public  Declamation  were 
exceptionally  creditable  this  year,  for 
such  indications  of  nervousness  as  lapses 
of  memory  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence. 

* * * 

Recent  appointments  to  the  Register 
staff  are  as  follows:  S.  Barry  ’27,  Cir- 
culation Manager;  P.  M.  McMorran 
’27,  Assistant  Business  Manager;  A. 
Zanditon  ’29  and  M.  Snider  ’30,  Assis- 
tant Advertising  Managers.  The  posi- 
tions of  Class  III  Editors  are  by  now 
filled.  We  were  glad  to  notice  an  awak- 
ened interest  in  these  positions. 


Don’t  forget,  you  Juniors,  that  an)7 
contributions  received  from  members 
of  Class  II  now,  will  count  toward 

Register  staff  appointments  in  May. 

^ ^ ^ 

The  Sports  Editor  of  the  Register  is 
so  much  occupied  with  the  progress  of 
the  varsity  teams  that  he  has  not  had 
time  to  make  note  of  the  good  work  being 
done  by  Mr.  G.  Cleary  with  those  mem- 
bers of  Classes  II,  III  and  IV,  who 
enjoy  being  rough-housed,  but  haven’t 
the  weight  and  brawn  to  make  the  regu- 
lar school  football  team.  Any  day  after 
2:30,  a large  number  of  these  fellows  may 
be  seen  on  the  lot  behind  the  school 
house,  committing  assault  and  battery 
under  Mr.  Cleary’s  supervision.  Sec- 
ond and  Third  Class  teams  were  formed 
and  on  Wednesday,  October  27,  the 
Second  Class  Team  was  unlucky  enough 
to  be  tied  by  the  English  High  Junior 
Class  team,  6-6.  Every  member  of  the 
Latin  School  team  freely  admits  that 
English  was  outplayed  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  game  and  is  determined  that 
there  shall  be  no  question  of  superiority 

the  next  time  these  worthy  rivals  meet. 

* * * 

The  drilling  of  some  of  our  doughty 
Freshmen  reminds  the  writer  of  an  ant 
dragging  a crumb  three  times  as  large 
as  himself  over  a sidewalk.  The  feats 
performed  by  some  of  these  valiant,  if 
tiny,  soldiers  are  truly  miraculous. 
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THE  DRAMATIC  CLUB 

On  Friday  evening,  December  3, 
all  the  theatres  on  Tremont  Street  and 
Boylston  Street  will  be  closed,  in  order 
that  the  members  of  the  professional 
productions  which  are  playing  in  Boston 
may  attend  the  performance  of  “What 
Happened  to  Jones”  at  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  and  get  some  real  pointers  on 
acting.  For  whom  have  we  playing 
the  part  of  the  bold,  dashing,  adven- 
turous hero,  but  our  own  Maurice  S. 
Levenson,  that  peer  of  American  dram- 
atic stars?  Who  will  appear  as  the 
shy,  shrinking  heroine  but  that  charming 
and  versatile  actress,  Miss  Joyce?  Who 
will  be  seen  as  the  learned,  but 
unfortunate  professor  of  anatomy  other 
than  that  white-haired  veteran  of  many 
successful  productions,  Arnold  Isenberg? 
And  when  the  supporting  cast  comprises 
a galaxy  of  such  noted  performers  as 
C.  Dewees  Roberts,  Edwin(a)  W.  Fuller, 
A.  Paul  Levack,  Ezekail  L.  Clark,  Frank- 
lin H.  Robinson,  Benjamin  Baker,  Mark 
Gordon,  Joseph  Weisberg,  Peter  H. 
Kozodoy  and  Edwin  T.  Anthony;  when 
the  actors  are  coached  by  so  capable  an 
instructor  as  Mr.  Russo  and  when  the 
play  itself  is  so  overwhelmingly  funny 
and  contains  situations  so  unparalleled 
in  their  appeal  to  an  audience,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  there  is  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  tickets  to  this  performance? 
And  is  there  any  excuse  for  not  doing 
everything  in  one’s  power  to  be  among 
those  present  on  Friday  night,  December 
3?  There  most  certainly  is  not. 

THE  JUNIOR  DEBATING  CLUB 

J.  Lewis,  P.  Ratzkoff,  H.  Adelson, 
and  H.  Eagan,  all  of  the  Freshman  Class, 
have  been  elected  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary  and  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
respectively  of  the  Junior  Debating 
Club.  Further  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion and  government  control  of  rail- 
roads are  among  the  important  questions 
which  have  been  definitely  settled  by  our 
amateur  statesmen.  We  hope  that  Mr. 


Butler  will  so  train  his  proteges  that 
some  years  hence,  when  they  are  running 
for  class  offices,  they  will  be  able  to 
advance  in  their  own  behalf,  arguments 
that  are  stronger  than  the  worm-eaten, 
“you  vote  for  me  and  I’ll  vote  for  you.” 

THE  CHESS  AND  CHECKER  CLUB 

To  the  rapidly  growing  number  of 
Latin  School  organizations  has  been 
added  this  year  a Chess  and  Checker 
Club.  More  than  thirty-five  fellows 
responded  to  the  first  call  for  members. 
At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  club, 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  Har- 
old Alexander  ’27,  President ; Joseph 
Sawyer  ’28,  Vice-President-,  and  Arnold 
Isenberg  ’28,  Secretary-Treasurer . Mr. 
Henderson  is  faculty  advisor.  Chess 
and  checker  tournaments  are  being 
conducted  with  a view  toward  organiz- 
ing teams  to  represent  the  school.  A 
match  with  Cambridge  High  and  Latin 
School  will  be  held  in  December  or 
January,  and  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  other  matches.  Four  years 
ago  the  Latin  School  Chess  and  Checker 
Teams  were  state  champions,  and  it  is 
entirely  possible  for  this  year’s  teams  to 
have  a like  success. 

LIBRARY  SERVICE  CLUB 
by  F.  E.  Gartland 

There  were  three  meetings  held  last 
month  and  a great  deal  was  accomplished 
at  each.  Several  new  members  were 
admitted  to  the  organization:  Clark, 
Salvin,  Gordon,  Harrison,  Snider  and 
Milhender.  A number  of  resignations 
were  tendered.  Members  who  dropped 
out  during  the  month  are:  Konikow, 
Cannata,  Grimes,  Connell,  and 
Rudofsky. 

Domas  has  been  officially  appointed 
President  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by 
Konikow’s  resignation.  The  vacancies 
left  by  Rudofsky  and  Cannata  have  not 
as  yet  been  filled. 

Two  addtions  were  made  to  the  club 
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constitution.  To  Article  5,  Sec.  1,  has 
been  added:  “Special  meetings  may  be 
called  by  the  librarian  or  upon  the  re- 
quest of  three  or  more  members.”  Ar- 
ticle 9 now  reads:  “A  certificate  is 
awarded  at  the  close  of  the  school  year 
to  each  member  who  has  been  absent 
from  not  more  than  five  meetings  and 
who  has  received  not  more  than  five 
club  forfeits  within  the  entire  year. 

Following  are  the  Officers  of  the  club, 
corrected  to  November  1st: 

Domas — President 
Gartland — Sec.-Trcas. 

THE  STAMP  CLUB 

On  Friday  the  22nd  of  October,  about 
sixty  boys  met  in  Room  217  to  form  a 
stamp  club  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
French.  After  a short  talk  on  the  part 
of  the  Master  the  boys  proceeded  to 
choose  officers  with  the  result  that  T. 
Cannell  of  Room  311,  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  W.  C.  Quigley  of  Room  202, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

A week  later  at  the  first  regular  meet- 
ing, the  President,  after  a short  talk, 
introduced  Dr.  H.  K.  Thompson,  Latin 
School,  Class  of  1912,  a prominent  Bos- 
ton philatelist.  The  Doctor  spoke  on 
the  value  of  stamps  as  an  investment 
and  claimed  that  the  interest  on  an 
investment  in  stamps  yielded  greater 
returns  than  an  equal  amount  placed 
in  savings  banks.  He  also  remarked 
that  condition  “fiends”  should  not  expect 
to  have  their  wishes  gratified  at  the 
same  expenditure  as  for  an  average  good 
copy. 

At  the  completion  of  his  talk  he  re- 
mained to  answer  any  questions  the 
boys  asked  him. 

All  in  all  it  seems  as  if  the  stamp  club 
will  be  a big  success  this  year.  There 
is  yet  time  for  belated  collectors  to  join. 
Go  to  Room  217  any  Friday  at  2.30 
P.  M. 


THE  GLEE  CLUB 

It  seems  that  the  offer  of  a certificate 
to  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
each  member  of  the  Glee  Club  who  has 
attended  rehearsals  regularly  and  has 
worked  faithfully  during  the  year,  has 
induced  many  boys  to  join.  The  club 
now  has  a roster  of  about  fifty  names, 
more  than  twice  its  last  year’s  member- 
ship. But  it  needs  more  men!  Come 
on,  fellows,  join! 

The  club  has  already  learned  two 
songs,  “Aura  Lee”  and  “Stars  of  the 
Summer  Night,”  and  it  is  hoped  that 
under  the  careful  tutelage  of  Mr.  Ham- 
lin, a very  extensive  repertoire  will  have 
been  formed  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year. 

THE  FRENCH  CLUB 

The  officers  of  the  1926-27  French 
Club  are  as  follows:  J.  G.  Long,  Jr., 
President ; E.  B.  Castleman,  Vice-Presi- 
dent'.; A.  J.  Waterman,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
All  the  officers  are  members  of  the  Sen- 
ior Class. 

The  French  Club  is  holding  regular 
weekly  meetings  in  Room  303.  If  there 
is  anything  to  complain  about  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Club,  it  is  that  not  enough 
fellows  are  attending  these  meetings. 
An  afternoon  spent  at  a meeting  of  the 
French  Club  is  an  afternoon  well  spent. 
THE  DRUM  CORPS 

The  drum  corps  of  other  schools  had 
better  look  to  their  laurels  this  year, 
for  they  will  have  serious  competition 
from  the  Latin  School  Drum  Corps. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Lieut.  Henry  B. 
Roche  and  two  other  able  instructors, 
the  corps  is  making  very  rapid  progress. 
Owen  McKenna  ’27,  holds  the  position 
of  drum  major. 

The  new  members  look  promising. 
They  are,  however,  few  in  number. 
If  the  drum  corps  is  to  make  itself  worthy 
of  the  school  of  which  it  is  a part,  it 
must  have  co-operation  from  the  school. 
New  buglers  and  drummers  are  always 
welcome. 
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THE  TOLL 
by  II.  L.  Ilinkley 

HEN  the  old  hulk  “Alice  E.  Dick- 
neite”  was  towed  into  port,  and 
the  grimy  sails  let  down  from  her  three 
rotten  masts,  nobody  thought  she  would 
ever  go  to  sea  again.  Had  not  one  of 
her  owners  himself  declared  that  she 
was  too  unseaworthy  to  be  trusted  in 
enough  water  to  float  her?  Further- 
more, officials  forbade  her  ever  to  sail 
again  until  thoroughly  rebuilt. 

“Fiddlesticks!”  exclaimed  Melvin  Ran- 
dall. “While  I run  that  boat,  she’s  not 
going  to  be  scrapped  just  yet.  I’m  not 
going  to  spend  too  much  on  repairs,  eith- 
er. I’ll  have  Crowley  make  out  some  old 
lumber  on  her,  send  her  on  another  trip, 
and  let  ’er  go  at  that.”  And,  influential  as 
he  was,  he  was  privileged  to  “let  ’er  go  at 
that.” 

He  soon  repented.  Albert  Randall 
besieged  his  father  one  day  and  deman- 
ded: “Well,  I’m  all  ready.  When  do 
we  start?” 

“Why,  yes,  I mean  no — start  where?” 

“Why,  you  know  you  promised  me 
I could  go  on  the  first  vessel  that  came 
in  this  summer.  This  one  is  going  only 
to  Bermuda;  the  next  one  goes  late  in 
August,  and  then  to  Cayenne.  I know 
that;  they  told  me  at  the  office.” 

“Your  mother;  she’ll  object?” 

“No.  I have  her  won  over,”  triumph- 
antly. 

‘‘But  you  don’t  want  to  go  all  alone — 
you  don’t  know  any  of  the  crew,  and  I 
don’t.  Besides,  she’s  not  so  safe  as 

“She  must  be.  You’ve  just  spent  a 
pile  of  money  on  her.  I told  you  I was 
going  to  take  Jack  along  with  me.  His 
aunt  is  willing  for  him  to  go.” 

“Well,”  roared  the  suffering  father, 
“I  suppose  so,  yes — no — you  must  let 
me  think  this  over,  son.” 

The  next  morning  he  was  his  usual 
placid  self.  Said  he  to  his  wife  at  break- 


fast, “Is  Albert  all  ready  to  start  Tues- 
day? The  vessel  will  be  ready  then.” 

“O  dad,  you’re  really  going  to  let  me 
go  now?  You  can  bet  I’ve  been  ready 
for  two  weeks,”  cried  his  son. 

“Yes;  we  shall  have  news  of  you  every 
other  day.” 

So  Jack  and  Albert  said  their  good- 
byes and  boarded  the  “Alice  E.  Dick- 
neite”  the  second  Tuesday  in  July.  Their 
happy  eagerness  was  not  marred  by  any 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  three  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  had  disappeared  after 
being  barely  able  to  stop  a wide  leak  in 
the  keel  of  the  old  boat,  and  the  captain 
had  hurriedly  signed  on  three  more. 

The  “Alice  E.  Dickneite,”  after  arriv- 
ing safely  at  Hamilton  and  discharging 
her  cargo,  put  out  to  sea  once  more  on 
her  return  trip. 

Twilight  the  second  day  out  found  the 
two  boys  standing  on  deck  watching  the 
towering  sea.  It  had  rained  slightly 
during  the  day,  and  only  now  did  the 
eternity  of  blackness  change,  almost 
imperceptibly,  to  a silvery  gray.  Long 
beams  of  golden  hue  lay  flung  far  across 
the  reddening  glow  of  the  serene  heavens. 
Toward  the  west  the  light  slowly  faded 
beneath  the  gilded  clouds  wafted  over 
the  glimmering  horizon.  Leaden  waves 
rose  in  great  round  swells  and  sent  the 
laboring  ship  surging  onward.  The 
dull  gray  of  the  sea  turned  to  inky  black- 
ness, glittering  like  a jewel  in  the  white 
sheen  of  the  moon. 

One  man  aboard  had  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted the  rest  of  the  crew  since  they  had 
left  Hamilton.  That  day  their  worst 
suspicions  lad  been  confirmed,  for  the 
fellow  had  become  hopelessly  drunk. 
The  captain,  nevertheless,  had  insisted 
on  his  standing  watch  that  night.  So 
now  he  appeared,  singing  his  crazy  dit- 
ties, to  take  the  wheel.  The  hand  whom 
he  succeeded  passed  the  boys  on  his  way 
below.  He  paused  only  long  enough  to 
say: 
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“Say,  fellers,  keep  yer  weather  eye 
open  on  that  guy.  We’re  near  a bad 
reef  an’  it  ain’t  safe  to  trust  him  alone. 
The  hull  thing’s  crazy,  anyway.  This 
rotten  tub’s  sprung  a leak  three  times 
already,  an’  it’s  all  we  cud  do  to  keep 
her  from  sinkin’.  We  don’t  like  it,  me 
an’  the  crew.” 

In  the  half  hour  that  followed,  it 
seemed  to  the  boys  that  the  drunken 
watch  never  took  his  eyes  off  of  them, 
but  when  they  looked  at  him  he  was 
always  slouched  against  the  wheel, 
apparently  dozing. 

Then  the  reef  appeared.  The  roar 
of  the  raging  sea  resounded  through  its 
black  caverns  and  around  its  rocky 
towers;  the  white  spray  spattered  and 
flew  above  its  mysterious  cliffs.  They 
were  so  engrossed  in  the  wonderful 
spectacle  that  they  did  not  see  the  small 
pile  of  foam  the  vessel  was  fast  approach- 
ing. In  a moment  she  struck  a sunken 
reef.  In  another  she  began  to  founder, 
her  rotten  hull  crumbling  like  chalk 
against  the  jagged  rocks.  The  captain 
and  crew  rushed  up  on  deck  and  toward 
the  stern.  The  watch  was  crouched 
down  by  the  railing  and  greeted  them 
with  a drunken  laugh. 

A boat  was  quickly  lowered  and  food 
and  drink  thrown  into  it.  All  on  board 
got  in  and  hastily  pushed  off,  growling 
curses  at  the  delirious  chatter  of  the 
watch; — all  but  Albert  Randall,  for 
as  he  was  climbing  over  the  ship’s  side, 
the  vessel  gave  a lurch  and  he  was 
thrown  into  the  gulf  between  it  and  the 
boat.  He  was  a good  swimmer  and 
could  have  saved  himself,  but  he  was 
drawn  under  the  hull  of  the  sinking 
vessel  and  could  not  rise.  His  friend 
and  the  crew  looked  on  helplessly  as  the 


sea  closed  over  the  disappearing  wreck, 
pushing  lower  and  lower  the  body  of 
Albert  Randall. 

The  next  day  dawned  bright  and  clear. 
The  dancing  waves  glistened  and  shone 
in  the  sunlight  . Everything  looked 
joyous  and  cheerful  but  the  gloomy  faces 
of  the  men  who  rowed  their  boat  list- 
lessly onward  over  the  lisping  water. 

Presently  there  appeared  a smudge 
of  smoke;  a white  spot.  The  hoot  of 
a siren.  There  followed  the  swift 
approach  of  a steam  yacht. 

The  shipwrecked  crew  was  taken 
aboard.  Immediately  the  captain,  the 
drunken  watch  (who  was  no  onger 
drunk,)  and  the  commander  of  the  yacht 
met  in  conference  in  the  latter’s  cabin. 
Jack,  eavesdropping,  had  his  suspicious 
eyes  opened.  “We  would  have  caught 
up  sooner,”  said  the  yacht  commander, 
“but  there  was  an  unavoidable  delay  at 
Norfolk;  Westcott,” — to  the  watch — - 
‘‘Randall  sent  your  pay  by  me;  so  you 
can  drop  out  of  sight  back  at  Norfolk. 
We’ll  attend  to  the  rest.  You  see,  Cap- 
tain, Randall  wouldn’t  have  insisted 
on  sending  that  ship  on  another  trip, 
but  if  that  cargo  had  not  reached  Ber- 
muda when  it  did  he  would  have  lost 
a pile  of  money.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  afraid  of  being  taken  to  account  if 
she  ever  reached  port  again. 

“I  am  afraid  he  would  never  have  let 
you  know  of  his  purpose  or  hired  me  to 
follow  you  if  his  son  had  not  gone  along. 

“He’s  suffering  enough  for  it  now. 
His  little  trick  of  sinkmg  the  vessel  was 
the  means  of  his  son’s  death.  His  wife 
was  spared  grieving  for  him;  she  was 
killed  in  a railroad  accident  three  weeks 
ago.” 
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INTERVIEWS 
by  Aron  S.  Gilmartin  U21 


OlNCE  this  number  is  the  “football 
^number,”  I have  made  many  at- 
tempts to  interview  football  celebrities, 
— but  in  vain.  An  interview  was  im- 
possible. 

My  failure  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
a football  celebrity  was  more  than  made 
up  for,  because  I was  so  extremely  for- 
tunate as  to  get  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Henry  Pennvpacker,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Admissions  at  Harvard. 

I hope  that  this  interview  will  be  of 
use  to  those  students  here  who  have  the 
intentions  of  going  to  Harvard  College 
and  with  whom  “first-hand”  information 
will  carry  much  weight. 

Mr.  Pennypacker  has  had  a very 
long  connection  with  this  school,  and 
will  ever  stand  out  as  one  of  our  greatest 
headmasters.  He  started  teaching  here 
as  a junior-master  in  1892.  After  a 
few  years,  he  became  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Greek.  After  the  death  of 
Mr.  Fiske,  he  acted  as  headmaster,  to 
which  position  he  was  duly  appointed 
in  1910.  He  served  in  that  office  until 
1920.  That  year,  having  resigned  from 
the  Poston  Public  School  Service,  he 
became  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Admissions  at  Harvard  University, 
which  position  he  now  holds. 

Shortly  before  nine  o’clock,  on  Satur- 
day, September  25,  I arrived  at  Harvard 
Square,  Cambridge.  Never  had  the 
square  appeared  so  lively.  Everywhere 
were  signs  of  the  renewal  of  college 
activities.  I made  my  way  over  the 
campus  to  University  Hall,  the  executive 
headquarters  of  the  College.  Proceed- 
ing to  Room  20,  there  I met  Mr.  Penny- 
packer  for  the  first  time.  Although  at 
the  beginning  of  a long,  busy  day,  he 
answered  a few  questions  about  the 
new  Harvard  entrance  requirements 
that  I thought  might  be  of  interest  here 
n Latin  School. 


Since  the  graduates  of  B.  L.  S.  enter, 
for  the  most  part,  under  the  “Old  Plan,” 
and  the  new  requirements  concern  these 
candidates  directly,  I will  treat  entirely 
with  that  phase  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Pennypacker  said  in  substance: 
“On  March  10th,  when  Harvard  limited 
the  Freshman  Class  to  1000,  we  sent  to 
the  schools  of  the  country  a circular 
letter. 

Hereupon,  Mr.  Pennypacker  summon- 
ed one  of  his  office  staff  and  asked  for  a 
copy  of  that  letter.  Going  on,  he  read 
from  the  letter: 

“Since  the  number  of  students 
who  can  be  admitted  to  the  Fresh- 
man Class  is  thus  limited,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  admit  all  applicants 
who  meet  the  minimum  require- 
ments merely  so  far  as  units  and 
grades  are  concerned.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a numerical  limit  neces- 
sarily sets  up  the  principle  of  compe- 
tition among  candidates.  Each  in- 
dividual application  for  admission 
will  therefore  be  carefully  reviewed 
by  the  Committee;  and  much  weight 
will  be  attached  to  character,  per- 
sonality, and  promise  as  well  as  to  . 
scholarly  attainments.  Satisfac- 
tory showing  in  the  last  of  these 
qualifications  alone  is  not  of  itself 
sufficient  to  guarantee  admission. 
The  Committee,  however,  will  give, 
as  heretofore,  preference  to  all 
candidates  qualifying  in  the  regular 
way  by  examination  under  the  Old 
or  the  New  Plan  whose  examina- 
tion average  is  unquestionably  good 
(75%  or  higher),  and  whose  whole 
school  record  has  been  satisfactory.” 
“This,”  Mr.  Pennypacker  said,  “was 
the  origin  of  the  75%  weighted  average 
requirement. 

“Today,  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  Harvard  are  briefly:  15  units 
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7 of  which  are  over  70%;  75%  weighted 
average;  pass  mark  in  English;  and  a 
satisfactory  character  recommendation. 

“These  requirements  must  be  met  to 
be  assured  admission.  Other  good  qual- 
ities of  a candidate  are  considered,  when 
it  comes  to  determining  which  of  two 
candidates  shall  be  admitted.  This 
applies  particularly  to  cases  where  boys 
have  not  met  the  requirements,  and  the 
one  with  the  lower  scholastic  record  may 
be  the  choice  of  the  committee.  Of  the 
four  requirements  mentioned  before, 
failure  in  English  is  the  only  one  that 
absolutely  excludes  a candidate. 

We  can  easily  see,  therefore,  that,  as 
Mr.  Campbell  has  constantly  told  us,  the 
college  is  setting  the  requirements  and 
it  is  up  to  us  to  meet  them. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether 
freshmen  have  to  live  at  the  college  or 
not,  Mr.  Pennypacker  said,  “It  is  not 
required,  but  greatly  preferred.  A stu- 
dent does  not  get  the  college  life  unless 
he  resides  at  the  college.” 

Being  interested  especially  in  the 
language  requirements  set  for  a student 
after  admission,  I questioned  Mr.  Penny- 


packer  on  that  score.  He  pointed  out 
the  requirements  to  be  as  follows: 
“(1)  a reading  knowledge  of  two  of  the 
three  languages,  Latin,  French,  and 
German;  (2)  a reading  knowledge  of 
French  or  of  German  and  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  other  of  these  two 
languages.”  In  the  case  of  the  first 
method,  a grade  of  70%  or  higher  in  the 
admission  examination  in  advanced  Lat- 
in, (Cp.  4,  Cp.  H.,  Cp.  K),  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  a fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ment; in  the  case  of  the  second  method, 
a grade  of  70%  or  higher  in  the  elemen- 
tary admission  examination  in  French 
or  German  acts  somewhat  the  same  way. 
To  cover  the  other  languages,  one  hour 
examinations  are  set  four  times  a year. 
Thus,  we  see,  a student  may  anticipate 
these  requirements  when  taking  his 
original  admission  examinations,  and 
also,  in  a way,  when  making  his  choice 
between  German  and  Greek  in  Class 
III,  as  well  as  in  Class  I,  when  he  de- 
cides to  continue  or  drop  that  subject. 

When  I left  Mr.  Pennypacker,  it  was 
with  the  hope  of  meeting  him  again  in 
the  future  at  Harvard. 
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ALUMNI 

AMONG  the  members  of  the  Boston 
Committee  in  charge  of  the  campaign 
for  the  $5,000,000  fund  for  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  we  find  the  following  Latin 
School  Alumni:  Arthur  M.  Beale  ’93, 
Alexander  B.  Comstock  ’04,  David 
Abram  Ellis,  Robert  Grant  ’69,  Francis 
Washburn  Grinnell  ’91,  Edward  L. 
Logan  ’94,  Daniel  J.  Lvne  ’06,  Andrew 
Marshall,  George  R.  Nutter  ’SI,  Philip 
S.  Parker  ’86,  Coleman  Silbert  ’09,  Moor- 

field  Storey  ’62,  and  H.  M.  Williams  ’81. 

* * * 

Dr.  F.  Cheever  Shattuck,  a son  of 
this  School,  recently  wrote  a tribute  in 
the  Boston  Transcript  to  the  late  Dr. 
William  Sturgis  Bigelow.  Dr.  Bigelow 
was  the  donor  of  the  famous  collection 
of  Japanese  Art  at  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts. 

* * * 

Raymond  T.  Bunker  has  resigned  the 

THE  CLASS 

WITH  the  bustle  and  fervor  of  a 
national  election  the  candidates  for 
offices  in  the  Class  of  1927  campaigned 
through  September  and  October.  Then, 
on  Friday,  October  30,  the  elections  were 
held.  With  bated  breaths  and  awe-strick- 
en hearts  we  settled  the  fate  of  the  class 
of  1927.  At  five  minutes  past  two,  the 
masters  passed  out  ballots  in  the  home 
rooms  and  the  voters  all  put  down  their 
“X’s”.  We  then  promptly  went  home 
to  enter  upon  the  comparative  frivoli- 
ties of  Hallowe’en.  Yet  throughout 
the  parties,  dancing,  singing,  and  all 
the  time-established  standards  of  our 
one  lawless  evening  of  the  year,  the 
omnipresent  thought  stayed  with  all, 
especially  the  candidates,  and  presented 
the  great  question.  At  last  came  Mon- 
day morning  and  we  went  to  our  alter- 
nate week’s  assembly.  After  the  regular 
talk,  Classes  II  and  Ill’Vere  dismissed 
from  the  august  presence  of  a self  govern- 


NOTES 

presidency  of  Tau  Beta  Pi,  the  honorary 
fraternity  of  the  Harvard  Engineering 
School. 

* * * 

Howard  Whitcomb  ’88  was  recently 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Mass. 

Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

* * * 

The  Latin  School  Debating  Club  has 
another  feather  in  its  cap.  Oxford 
University  in  England  sent  over  some 
of  the  best  debaters  in  the  Oxford  Union 
to  debate  with  certain  American  col- 
leges. When  the  Oxford  men  debated 
Boston  College,  two  of  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Chestnut  Hill  School’s  team 
were  Latin  School  boys.  They  were 

E.  J.  Keefe  ’23  and  William  H.  Marnell 
’23.  In  the  Harvard-Oxford  debate, 
one  of  the  Harvard  debaters  was  A. 
Wyzanski,  who  was  prepared  for  college 
in  the  Boston  Latin  School. 

ELECTION 

ing  body.  The  results  were  read  and 
we  learned  the ’"answer  to  the  silent 
interrogation  that  was  making  us  squirm. 

“Tommy”  Dunn,  football  player 
premier , was  our  President.  He  had  won 
with  49  votes.'and  was  followed  by^Wilson 
with  37.  1 ! | 

It  "was  next  ^announced  that  “Bob” 
Sullivan,  our  reliable  and  popular  track 
man,  had  won  another  race — that  for 
Vice-President — with  61  votes.  E.  H. 
Robinson,  with  27  votes,  was  next. 

For  Secretary-Treasurer,  Louis  Gar- 
litz’s  great  business  ability  (perhaps 
from  Register  work;  who  knows?)  at- 
tracted 50  votes  and  his  nearest  rival, 
Goggin,  had  34  of  the  valuable  crosses. 

The  Class  Committee  is  as  follows:  G.  B. 
Costigan,  59  votes;  R.  J.  Verge,  53  votes; 

F.  P.  Saponaro,  47  votes;  and  E.  B. 
Castleman,  47  votes.  Mudari  and  Ed- 
monds'were  the  runners-up  with  46  votes 
apiece. 
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THE  team  seems  to  be  shaping  up 
much  better  than  expected  as  evi- 
denced by  the  games  that  have  been 
played  already. 

The  veterans,  Sullivan,  Colbert,  Verge, 
Costigan,  Wells  and  Dunn,  are  right  in 
hard  at  work.  Many  new  men  seem 
eligible  for  places  on  the  first  string  and 
the  “vets”  will  have  to  step  to  keep 
some  of  them  out. 

Eddie  Horovitz  is  a good  looking 
prospect  for  either  guard  or  tackle,  and 
being  naturally  fast,  will  be  a hard  boy 
to  keep  off  the  first  string. 

“Jiggs”  Lillis  of  the  fourth  class  has, 
despite  his  diminutive  size,  been  coming 
right  along  as  a back.  As  I prophesied 
once  before,  “Red”  Hunt  and  “Bus” 
Flynn  have  made  the  grade  thus  far 
and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so. 

Govan  of  the  senior  class  looked  well 
as  a substitute  for  Colbert  at  Durfee. 

Goggin  is  still  on  the  injured  list,  and 
was  joined  recently  by  our  left  guard, 
Burley. 

Tommy  Connerton  has  been  taking 
his  place  and  has  given  a good  account  of 
himself. 

A new  back  was  discovered  recently  in 
Hall,  and  he  bade  fair  to  makegood,  but 
he  was  forced  out  with  an  injury. 

Among  the  younger  and  smaller  boys 
who  will  make  up  the  teams  in  the  next 


few  years,  Billy  Adler,  “Fee”  Talbot, 
MacPherson,  Wellock,  and  Joe  Dolan 
stand  out.  Each  one  of  them  is  a 
gamester  and  will  make  his  mark  or  I’ll 
eat  my  hat. 

“Ernie”  Vogel  received  an  injury  at 
Norwood,  which  has  been  keeping  him 
out  of  the  game  lately.  However,  I 
guess  he’ll  be  alright  before  long. 

Billy  Flanagan  has  been  out  since 
before  the  first  game  with  a smashed 
shoulder.  Billy  is  the  sort  of  a player 
we  can  ill  afford  to  lose,  he  plays  a hard 
game  and  if  he  gets  in  condition  to  play 
before  the  season  is  too  far  gone,  you'll 
hear  from  him  with  a bang,  ’cause  that’s 
the  kind  of  football  he  plays. 

The  scrimmage  at  Brighton  the  other 
day  proved  disastrous  to  “Jiggs”  Lillis. 
He  received  a broken  collar  bone  which 
will  undoubtedly  keep  him  out  of  the 
lineup  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Lillis 
wras  shaping  up  quite  well  and  since  he 
is  only  in  the  fourth  class  and  if  his 
collar  bone  mends  rightly,  I feel  free  in 
predicting  quite  a bright  future  for  him. 

This  injury  business  has  been  going 
on  like  the  dickens  since  the  start  of  the 
season.  More  men  have  been  injured 
this  year  than  any  year  since  Coach 
Fitzgerald  has  held  sway.  “May  the 
unlucky  charm  bust  soon  before  anyone 
else  gets  busted  up.” 
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The  following  is  our  remaining 
schedule : 

Dorchester  Nov.  5 Braves  Field 

Mechanic  Arts  Nov.  10  Braves  Field 
ENGLISH  Nov.  25  Braves  Field 

Larkin  has  been  showing  quite  a bit 
in  different  places  in  the  line.  He  has 
a fine  build  and  much  is  to  be  expected 
of  him. 

The  team  has  forsaken  Billings  Field 
where  they  have  been  practising  thus 
far  this  season  and  have  returned  once 
more  to  Aspinwall  Field. 

*t*  *f* 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  SCRIMMAGE 

Early  in  October  the  squad  was  in- 
vited over  to  Harvard  to  scrimmage  the 
Sophomore  Class  Team. 

They  sent  for  us  in  trucks  and  we  were 
accommodated  with  dressing  room  in  the 
Harvard  Locker  Building. 

The  scrimmage  started  off  like  a real 
game,  but  was  soon  interrupted  by  the 
coaches  who  pointed  out  the  flaws  in  the 
plays.  John  Donovan,  a former  Latin 
School  and  Harvard  football  star, 
coached  the  sophomore  team  and  it  was 
after  the  receipt  of  an  invitation  by  him 
that  we  journeyed  to  Soldiers’  Field. 

Several  Latin  School  men  were  play- 
ing for  the  sophs.  “Buddy”  Brine,  a 
former  captain  of  the  B.  L.  S.  football 
team,  starred  for  them. 

After  the  scrimmage  we  were  invited 
to  supper.  It  certainly  tasted  good  after 
the  hard  afternoon’s  work.  Immediate- 
ly after  this,  the  squad  left  for  home, 
weary,  but  happy  from  one  pleasurable 
afternoon. 

* * * 

THE  NORWOOD  GAME 

October  twelfth  saw  the  team  at  Nor- 
wood, all  ready  for  the  game.  It  was  a 
beautiful  day  and  the  bright  clothes  and 
cheering  of  the  Norwood  co-eds  enlivened 
the  scene  to  a great  extent. 

The  game  started  off  and  was  from 


the  start  a bitter  struggle.  Before  the 
first  quarter  was  over,  Norwood  had 
pushed  over  a touchdown,  but  missed 
the  goal.  Then  Latin  School,  somewhat 
stunned  by  this  unexpected  turn  of 
affairs,  tightened  down  and  began  to 
play  football.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  ball  was  on  Norwood’s  two-yard 
stripe.  However,  the  punch  seemed 
lacking  and  the  ball  did  not  go  over. 
It  was  right  at  this  position  that  the 
game  was  lost. 

The  rest  of  the  game  consisted  of 
fruitless  attempts  by  both  sides  to  ad- 
vance the  ball  save  for  one  instance. 
This  was  when  one  of  the  Norwood 
backs  skipped  around  the  end  and  clev- 
erly dodged  the  secondaries  and  slid 
over  for  a rather  lucky  touchdown. 

The  game  was  really  interesting  des- 
pite the  adverse  score.  The  interest 
in  it  was  shown  by  the  large  attendance 
and  by  the  cheering  sections  from  both 

schools.  The  final  score  was  13-0. 

* * * 

“35  SECONDS  TO  PLAY.” 

“How  much  time,  sir?”  This  was 
Captain  “Stretch”  Sullivan’s  query  to 
the  referee.  The  place  was  Durfee 
High’s  football  field,  Fall  River. 

The  referee  called  to  the  timekeeper 
and  the  answer  came,  “35  seconds.” 
The  Durfee  stands  were  all  prepared 
for  a grand  snake  dance  and  their  band 
was  even  now  arising  from  the  stands 
to  lead  it,  for  the  score  stood  12-6  with 
Durfee  on  the  long  end. 

Durfee  had  the  ball  on  our  30-vard 
line  and  apparently  all  they  had  to  do 
was  to  hang  on  to  it  for  a while.  How- 
ever, the  Durfee  quarterback,  probably 
thinking  how  fine  3 extra  points  would 
sound,  barked  out  the  signals  for  a place- 
kick. 

“Z-ip”  came  the  ball  from  the  center, 
“boo-mp”  went  the  kick  and  “slap,” 
it  bounced  off  our  right  tackle’s  face, 
there  by  sending  him  into  a sweet  obliv- 
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ion  where  you  hear  birdies  and  things. 
Then  Georgie  Wells,  our  left  end,  pro- 
vided the  fireworks.  Rushing  in  and 
scooping  up  the  loose  oval  he  fled 'down 
the  field  like  water  out  of  a fire  hydrant, 
70  yards  for  a touchdown!  Ouch!  What 
a slap  in  the  face  to  poor  Durfee!  Mean- 
while, however,  the  game  was  technically 
over,  but  since  they  can’t  stop  a game 
in  the  middle  of  a play  and  the  point 
after  the  touchdown  is  considered  part 
of  the  same  play,  the  game  went  on. 

The  score  was  now  12-12,  and  “Costy” 
stepped  back  and  the  old  pigskin  flew 
over  the  uprights  for  a perfect  goal. 
The  referee’s  whistle  announced  the 
end  of  the  game,  Latin  13,  Durfee  12. 
Sounds  like  a novel,  eh? 

Early  in  the  second  period,  Durfee 
started  the  scoring  when  their  fullback, 
Dolan,  went  over  for  a touchdown. 
He  didn’t  really  go  over,  but  the  referee 
said  that  the  farthest  point  the  ball 
reached  before  he  was  smashed  back  was 
over,  therefore  constituting  a touch- 
down. 

A recovered  fumble  proved  costly  to 
Latin  School  when  Durfee  proceeded  to 
materialize  it  into  a second  touchdown. 
Once  again  the  try  for  the  point  was 
missed.  The  half  was  soon  over. 

Inside  the  dressing  room,  “Jimmy” 
Colbert,  our  guard,  who  had  been  back- 
ing up  the  line  with  Buster  Flynn,  and 
playing  a great  game  incidentally,  was 
discovered  to  have  a shoulder  that  was 
causing  him  real  pain  and  was  apparent- 
ly in  pretty  bad  condition.  A doctor 
was  called  and  he  refused  to  let  him  play 
any  more.  Then  the  coach  came  in 
and  told  the  team  what  he  thought  of 
them,  and  sent  them  out  to  do  battle 
once  more  with  Govan  in  place  of  Colbert. 

The  team  worked  the  ball  to  Durfee’s 
one-yard  line  and  lost  it  on  downs  after 
having  outrushed  Durfee  the  whole 
third  period. 

Early  in  the  fourth  quarter  after 
several  line  bucks  Verge  threw  a for- 
ward to  Sullivan  who  downed  it  behind 


the  last  marker.  The  try  for  the  point 
went  for  naught  and  the  ball  see-sawed 
back  and  forth  until  the  leather  was 
blocked  with  but  35  seconds  to  go  and 
Wells  did  his  jig  up  the  field. 

Leo  Maloney,  “Costy”  and  Conner- 
ton  turned  in  fine  games  on  their  side 
of  the  line  and  Govan,  although  he  had 
h large  pair  of  shoes  to  try  and  fill,  did 
aimself  credit.  “Stretch”  played  his 
usual  crashing  game  and  besides  snaring 
a forward  that  went  for  a touchdown, 
blocked  a punt.  Bobby  Verge  ran  his 
team  in  a heady  manner  and  floated 
some  pretty  spirals  from  his  capable 
toe.  “Red”  Hunt  and  “Bus”  Flynn 
took  turns  smashing  the  line  and  in  the 
second  half,  notably,  played  good  de- 
fensive football. 

Incidentally,  the  boys  had  a wonderful 
time.  Mr.  French  had  a beautiful 
big  bus  which  rolled  smoothly  and  com- 
fortably in  record  time  to  Fall  River. 
It  was  a beautiful  day,  and  for  those  of 
us  who  have  travelled  on  their  last  out 
of  town  game,  the  bus,  the  ride,  the 
game,  the  dinner  afterward,  which  was 
eaten  at  one  of  the  restaurants  in  Fall 
River,  the  game  will  never  be  forgotten. 


Boston  Latin 
Wells,  le 
Costigan,  It 
Connerton,  Ig. 
Maloney,  c 
Colbert,  rg 
Dunn,  rt 
Sullivan,  re 
Verge,  qb 
Lillis,  lhb 
Hunt,  rhb 
Flynn, fb 


Durfee 
re,  Coogan 
rt,  Young 
rg,  Belford 
c,  Nawrocki 
Ig,  Shea 
It,  Greenhalge 
le,  Bradbury 
qb,  Boynton 
rhb,  DeNault 
lhb,  Riley 
fb,  Dolan 


Score:  Boston  Latin  13 — Durfee  12. 

Touchdowns:  Sullivan,  Wells,  Brad- 
bury, Dolan.  Pt.  after  Touchdown: 
Costigan.  Substitutions:  Durfee — Sul- 
livan for  Riley;  Riley  for  Sullivan;  Man- 
shipsky  for  Belford;  Latin — Govan  for 
Colbert.  Referee:  Haughney.  Ump:- 
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Davis.  Head  Linesman:  Feeney.  Tim 
Davis.  Head  Linesman : Feeney.  Time: 
4 ten-minute  periods. 

* * * 

“Commerce”  upsets  dope  and  beats 
Latin  School!  was  the  way  it  read  in  one 
newspaper,  and  it  certainly  seemed  true, 
for  the  team  that  took  Groton  and  Dur- 
fee  was  certainly  not  expected  to  lose 
to  Commerce. 

The  fact  that  no  real  practice  was  held 
for  several  days  before  the  game,  due 
to  Coach  Fitzgerald’s  unfortunate  ill- 
ness, may  help  to  explain  it  a little. 
Jimmy  Colbert  w7as  taken  from  the  game 
with  a wrenched  shoulder  which  was 
weakened  by  the  severe  smash  it  re- 
ceived at  Durfee  the  previous  week. 
Fritz  Costigan  was  taken  out  early  in 
the  game  with  a similar  injury,  which 
was  likewise  started  at  Durfee. 

Commerce  received  the  first  kick  and 
fumbled  as  the  result  of  a hard  tackle 
by  Wells.  Latin  School  recovered  and 
after  a couple  of  nice  line  bucks,  was 
within  three  yards  of  a touchdown,  when 
the  old  leather  was  once  more  fumbled, 
and  although  recovered  for  Latin,  it 
was  much  too  far  away  to  be  scored 
with  in  the  one  remaining  down. 

An  exchange  of  punts  and  a punt 
blocked  on  Latin  School  by  Della  Russo, 
Commerce  end,  brought  Commerce 
into  a position  for  a touchdown;  how- 
ever, the  Latin  line  tightened  up  and 
on  fourth  down,  Andy  Daley  of  Com- 
merce dropped  back  and  booted  the 
ball  between  the  uprights. 

Once  more  the  failure  of  the  Latin 
backs  to  protect  their  kicker  forced 
Bobby  Verge  to  punt  a very  short 
high  kick.  It  wasn’t  long  before  Com- 
merce, being  unsuccessful  through  the 
line,  threw  a forward  which  proved 
successful  and  gave  her  6 more  points 

The  second  half  was  marked  by  the 
spectacular  tackling  of  Georgie  Wells, 
our  left  end.  Time  and  again  he  tossed 
the  Commerce  backs  for  losses.  Hall, 
a newcomer  on  the  squad,  also  showed 
that  he  has  a pretty  good  knowledge  of 


football  for  a boy  playing  his  first  year 
on  the  school  team. 

“Stretch”  Sullivan  and  Red  Hunt 
swapped  places  on  the  defensive  and 
both  looked  good  in  their  new  positions. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  game  Com- 
merce scored  again,  only  to  be  brought 
back  for  being  offside.  A play  around 
their  left  end  was  nailed  for  a loss  and  a 
try  for  a field  goal  being  unsuccessful, 
gave  the  ball  to  Latin,  and  after  two 
plays,  the  game  was  over. 

“Bus”  Flynn  began  to  look  and  act 
like  himself  toward  the  end  of  the  game, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  some  of  our 
opponents  when  they  were  tackled  by 
him.  The  lineup: — 

Commerce  Latin 

Della  Russo,  le  re,  Sullivan 

Kohler,  It  rt,  Dunn 

Lyons,  (Atkinson),  Ig 

rg,  Colbert,  (Govan,  Riordan) 
Miller,  c c,  Mullowney 

Connerton,  (Dacey,  MacNamara),  rg 

lg,  Connerton 

O’Malley,  rt 

It,  Costigan,  (Saponaro,  Horovitz,  West) 
Simonds,  (I.  Cutler,  Molloy),  re 

le,  Wells,  (West,  Hegarty) 
Cronin,  (Cassidy),  qb 

qb,  Verge,  (Wellock) 
C.  Cutler,  (Bovlan),  lhb  rhb,  Hunt 
Kodad,  rhb  lhb,  Lillis,  (Hall) 

Daley,  fb  fb,  Flynn,  (Pairoras,  Talbot) 
Score:  Commerce  9.  T.  D.  by  Kodad. 
Goal  from  field:  Daley.  Referee:  Wood- 
lock.  Ump.  Fred  Hoey.  Linesman: 

Vin  Murray.  Time:  10-min.  periods. 

* * * 

THE  TENNIS  TEAM 
The  tennis  team  has  not  as  yet  taken 
part  in  any  matches.  The  senior  tennis 
tournament  was  run  off  with  ease  and  as 
expected,  Mark  Woodbury  came  through 
once  more  for  the  championship. 

Waldron  won  the  junior  tournament 
quite  handily  from  Siegfrudt,  the  score 
in  sets,  (best  two  out  of  three),  6-2,  6-4. 

The  intermediate  tournament  has 
not  been  completed  to  date,  but  the 
following,  Cohen,  Tarutz,  Woods  and 
Fine  have  broken  into  the  semi-finals. 
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AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

WE  are  glad  to  welcome  you  to  our 
exchange  department.  Your  cover 
designs  are  most  appropriate.  We  would 
suggest  putting  your  “Contents”  column 
in  the  front  of  the  Register.  More  ad- 
vertisements and  an  occasional  poem 
would  add  to  the  quality  of  your  maga- 
zine.— The  Wyvern,  Kingswood  School, 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 

* * * 

AS  WE  SEE  OTHERS 

The  Wyvern,  Kingswood  School,  West 
Hartford,  Conn. — There  is  little,  if 
any,  room  for  improvement  in  the 

Wyvern.  It  is  positively — and  abso- 
lutely—our  best  exchange. 

* * * 

The  Mortonian , J.  Sterling  Morton 


High  School,  Cicero,  111.- — Readers  of 
this  column  will  remember  that  the 
name  of  Morton  High’s  paper  was  for- 
merly the  Maroon  and  White.  The 
Mortonian  bids  fair  to  uphold  the  high 
standard  set  by  its  predecessor.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  improved  if  an  ex- 
change column  were  added. 

* * * 

Willamette  Collegian,  Williamette  Uni- 
versity, Salem,  Oregon.— We  suggest 
that  you  add  an  exchange  column  to 
your  paper.  It  is  a very  essential  part 
of  any  school  paper. 

* * * 

Bowdoin  Orient,  Bowdoin  College, 
Brunswick,  Maine. — This  writer  can 
find  nothing  but  the  highest  praise  for 
your  paper.  It  has  set  a standard  to 
which  others  may  well  aspire. 
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BOOK  COMMENT 

By  J.  J.  Wright 


The  books  commented  upon  this  month 
are  all  enjoying  widespread  popularity, 
and  in  the  case  of  most  are  current 
best-sellers. 

For  example,  we  have  “Beau  Sabreur” 
(Stokes  Publishing  Company),  by  Christ- 
opher Wren.  In  many  respects,  “Beau 
Sabreur”  falls  below  the  high  standard 
set  by  Wren’s  previous  success,  “Beau 
Geste!”  It  is,  however,  an  excellent 
and  worthwhile  book.  The  story  cen- 
tres around  the  times  of  Major  Henri 
de  Beaujolais,  whose  deeds  as  a leader 
among  the  Blue  Hussars  and  the  Spahis, 
as  well  as  a member  of  the  Secret  Ser- 
vice, provide  page  after  page  of  thrilling 
fiction  and  fast  action.  Thrills,  drama, 
and  character  are  packed  into  a story 
of  climatic  torture  in  African  deserts, 
fierce  enmity,  cruel  and  treacherous 
treatment,  and  a man  with  a high  stan- 
dard of  honor.  “Beau  Sabreur”  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  all  who  like 
dramatic  and  thrilling  situations. 

John  Galsworthy  seldom  writes  a 
book  which  fails  to  make  a deep  im- 
pression, and  perhaps  the  best  example 
of  this  is  his  latest  offering,  “The  Silver 
Spoon.”  (Scribner).  Here  is  a novel 
which  drives  home  a lesson  in  a manner 
which  provokes  admiration.  The  plot 
hinges  on  a legal  case,  which  is  the  result 
of  a trite  bit  of  backbiting  at  an  English 
social  gathering.  Despite  the  fact  that 
it  betrays  a rather  pessimistic  outlook 
on  present-day  philosophy,  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  character  analysis  of 
modern  types  is  keen,  to  the  point,  and 
brutally  frank,  and  that  the  plot  devel- 
opment is  accomplished  in  an  exception- 
ally clever  manner  which  holds  the  in- 
terest throughout. 

Most  of  the  younger  boys,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  older  readers,  enjoy  reading 
a book  which  deals  with  life  in  Naval 
Schools  and  the  Navy,  but  when  the  book 
is  written  by  Fitzhugh  Green  it  bears  a 


double  charm.  An  excellent  practical 
knowledge  of  life  behind  the  scenes  in 
Uncle  Sam’s  service  at  sea,  is  the  reward 
for  all  who  read  the  lively  and  enter- 
taining story  of  a young  naval  recruit, 
in  Fitzhugh  Green’s  “Uncle  Sam’s  Sail- 
ors” (D.  Appleton  Co.).  Inasmuch  as 
the  author  is  himself  a naval  officer,  the 
knowledge  imparted  by  the  book  may 
be  considered  authoritative. 

Earnest  admirers  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
will  be  interested  in  Carl  Sandburg’s 
“Abraham  Lincoln.  The  Prairie  Years.” 
(Harcourt-Brace,  Publishers).  Although 
this  book  offers  an  excellent  and  devoted 
study  of  the  Great  Emancipator  from 
an  angle  not  often  considered,  and  is 
written  in  an  attractive  manner,  its 
value  will  probably  be  lost  to  most 
younger  readers  since  the  book  was  too 
long  for  one  volume  and  the  bulk  of 
Latin  School  readers  seem  to  have  an 
instinctive  horror  of  two-volume  works. 
No  time  spent  in  reading  this  book  will 
be  wasted. 

One  need  not  be  of  a scientific  turn  of 
mind  to  be  keenly  interested  in,  “Chats 
on  Science”  (The  Century  Co.),  by  Ed- 
win E.  Slosson,  one  of  the  latest  addi- 
tions to  the  Latin  School  Library.  In 
fact,  the  book  is  intended  for  the  un- 
initiated that  their  interest  in  science 
may  be  won.  The  eighty-five  “chats” 
are  written  in  an  intensely  fascinating 
manner;  the  style  of  the  book  is  “chat- 
ty,” uncommon  scientific  terms  are  used. 
One  big  advantage  of  the  book  is  that 
one  may  open  to  any  one  of  the  eighty- 
five  chats  and  without  any  knowledge 
of  what  has  gone  before,  enjoy  an  in- 
teresting talk  on  an  interesting  topic.  The 
volume  is  further  enhanced  by  many 
interesting  photographs.  A brief  peru- 
sal of  this  book  will  convince  the  skep- 
tic that  he  has  made  a find,  from  which 
he  can  derive  no  end  of  interesting  facts 
about  things  he  thought  he  knew. 
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JOKES 

Bill  wrote  the  following  note  to  his 
dear  one: 

“Sweetness,  apple  of  my  eye,  I wTould 
do  anything  for  you;  swim  the  Atlantic, 
go  through  fire  for  you,  and  would  face 
the  most  terrible  storm  or  hurricane  for 
your  sake. 

“And  by  the  way,  I’ll  be  over  to- 
night, if  it  doesn’t  rain.” 

* * * 

Young  Bride:  “I  want  a piece  of  meat 
without  any  gristle,  bone,  or  fat.” 

Butcher:  “Lady,  you  don’t  want 

any  meat — what  you  want  is  an  egg!” 

* * * 

“Do  you  patronize  your  neighbor- 
hood laundry?”  asks  an  ad  in  the  trolley 
cars. 

No,  we  sharpen  our  own  collars. 

* * * 

“You,  a Scotchman  and  don’t  play 
golf?” 

“Na!  I used  to  play,  but  I had  to  give 
it  up  twenty  years  ago.” 

“But  why?” 

“I  lost  my  ball.” 

* * * 

Weary  Willie  asked  for  bread 
Wherever  he  did  stop; 

A housewife  passed  the  ax  and  said: 

“First  won’t  you  have  a chop?” 

* * * 

“Gracious!  How  fat  Benny  is  getting.” 

“That’s  because  he  daily  doesn’t.” 

* * * 

“What’s  the  matter,  little  boy?” 

“Ma’s  gone  and  drowned  all  the 
kittens.” 

“Dear  me,  that’s  too  bad.” 

“Yep.  She — boo — hoo- — promised  me 
I could  do  it.” 


THE  BREAKING  POINT 

It  was  dark,  very  dark,  and  damp  in 
the  room  in  which  I found  myself.  I 
knew  that  there  were  people  about  me — 
humans,  no  doubt,  like  myself.  But  I 
could  see  nothing,  neither  on  my  right 
nor  on  my  left.  The  high-vaulted 
chamber  was  plunged  in  deep  darkness, 
sa\e  where  a long  beam  of  light  pierced 
the  gloom  some  sixty'  feet  above  my 
head.  Suddenly  my  nerves  were  set 
on  edge  by  a voice  which  spoke  immedi- 
ately' behind  me!  It  was  the  voice  of 
one  whom  I had  learned  to  hate! 

“But  five  minutes  remain  ere  I plunge 
you  into  Eternity!”  The  appalling  si- 
lence following  these  startling  words 
was  soon  broken.  “Let  me  once  more 
see  the  light  of  day;  give  me  a moment 
out  of  this  gruesome  dungeon  before  I 
die!  The  long  beam  of  light  quivered 
slightly.  “A ever!”  the  cold,  rasping 
v'oice  answered.  Then  the  same  nerve- 
racking  silence.  And  the  long  beam  of 
light  quivered  almost  imperceptibly! 
Then,  “\our  bones  will  mold  upon  this 
earthen  floor,  in  the  spot  where  I shall 
butcher  you!  And  I,  I shall  gloat  over 
them  and  laugh!  I shall  feel  them  and 
be  glad!  I shall — ” 

I could  stand  it  no  longer.  My 

tortured  nerves  gave  way  under  the 
strain.  “I  cannot  endure  this,”  I told 
myself,  “I  MUST  act,  NOW!  HERE!” 
So  saying,  I turned  in  my  seat  and  said 
to  the  woman  behind  me: 

“Madame,  this  film  is  bad  enough,  but 
in  the  name  of  Charity  I beg  you  to  read 
the  sub-titles  to  yourself!” 

* * * 

A dark  complexioned  gentleman  was 
in  quest  of  a job.  “So  you  were  born 
in  Georgia?”  asked  a prospective  em- 
ployer. “Yassir.  Dat’s  wKat  they  tell 
me,”  was  the  answer.  “And  raised 

there?”  “Well,”  said  the  darky,  “They 

tried  to  raise  me  once  but  the  rope 
broke.” 
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The  famous  football  mentor,  Yost, 
tells  the  following  story,  which,  he  says, 
happened  while  he  was  coach  at  Michi- 
gan in  1901. 

“Buffalo  University  came  to  Michigan 
with  a much  heraldded  team,  They 
had  played  a few  games  and  had  not 
been  scored  upon.  The  time  regulation 
of  our  game  with  them  provided  for 
two  25-minute  halves,  and  no  inter- 
mission. At  the  end  of  the  first  half, 
the  score  was  sixty  to  nothing,  our 
favor.  During  the  half,  some  19  or  20 
men,  all  that  Buffalo  had  with  them,  had 
participated  for  Buffalo. 


“The  Buffalo  coach  came  to  me  and 
said  that  the  next  half  would  have  to  be 
shortened,  as  he  had  no  more  men 
available.  I told  him  to  let  them  rest 
a few  minutes  and  use  them  again  if  he 
liked.  About  15  minutes  after  the  start 
of  the  second  half,  I discovered  on 
Michigan’s  side  of  the  field,  a big  fellow 
named  Simpson,  a Buffalo  player.  Nat- 
urally, I was  curious,  and  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing  on  my  side  of  the 
field. 

“He  said,  ‘Don’t  say  anything.  I’ve 
been  in  there  five  times  already  and  I’ve 
had  all  I want.  I’m  done’!” 
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BURIED  TREASURE 
M.  Benson 

Gloatingly  I looked  at  the  little  chest 
which  lay  before  me:  that  little  chest  of 
shining  mother-of-pearl.  What  did  it 
hold  under  its  close-locked  surface? 
What  golden  delights  did  it  hold  in  store 
for  me? 

I had  found  it  that  morning,  buried 
in  the  mud  of  the  seashore.  Whence  had 
it  come,  that  little  treasure-chest?  Now 
it  lay  before  me,  promising  untold 
delights. 

I could  no  longer  contain  myself. 
With  fast-beating  heart,  I snatched  up 
a knife  and  attempted  to  pry  open  its 
tightly-locked  lids.  It  remained  shut! 
Fear  smote  my  heart.  Suppose  I could 
not  open  it?  Again  I struck  my  knife 
into  it.  This  time  it  snapped  open, 
and  gluttonously  I started  to  eat  that 

juicy  and  tender  oyster. 

* ❖ * 

At  break  of  day  they  found  him  there, 

Spark-plugs  like  vine-leaves  in  his  hair, 

And  t»wo  spare  tires  ’round  his  neck 

Observing  in  the  smoking  wreck: 

“Banana  Oil!” 

— Saturday  Evening  Post 
* * * 

Aviator  (to  colored  gentleman) : 
“Want  to  go  up?” 

C.  G.:  “No  sah.  Ah’m  perfeckly 

satisfied  on  terra  firma.  The  firma,  the 
less  mah  terra.” 

* * * 

“We  have  some  wonderful  antiques. 
I have  two  chairs  going  back  to  Louis 
XIV.” 

“Yeah?  That’s  too  bad.  I got  a 
whole  set  going  back  to  the  installment 
store  myself.” 

% 

Irishman  to  ditto  as  airplane  engine 
goes  dead:  “Mike!  if  one  of  us  gets 
killed,  what  will  I tell  your  folks!” 


DETRIMENTAL  DEFINITIONS 

A pessimist  is  an  individual  who 
doubts  that  the  sky  is  blue.  Of  course 
it  may  be,  but  one  can  never  tell — 

probably  we  are  all  color-blind. 

^ 

A politician  is  a man  who  believes 
that  oratorical  eloquence  and  a hearty, 
insincere  hand-shake  are  the  prime 
requisitions  for  insuring  one  a space  in 
the  congressional  record. 

* * * 

An  amateur  actor  is  someone  firmlv 
convinced  that  the  villain,  whether  in 
“Hamlet”  or  in  “East  Lynne,”  should 
always  be  tastefully  attired  in  a dyed 
black  mustache. 

* * 

No,  Publius,  the  barrel  organ  does 
not  produce  liquid  music,  and  even 
though  the  curtain  store  has  lots  of 
shades,  it  is  not  haunted. 

* * * 

Soph:  “There’s  no  love  like  the  old 
love.” 

O’Moore:  “I  prefer  one  about  twen- 
ty-one.” 

* * * 

“John,  John,”  whispered  an  alarmed 
wife,  “wake  up!  There  are  burglars 
in  the  house!  I hear  them  in  the  pan- 
try eating  my  pies.” 

“What  do  I care?”  mumbled  her 
spouse,  rolling  over,  “as  long  as  they 
don’t  die  in  the  house?” 

* * * 

“I’ll  give  you  fifty  cents  if  you’ll  wash 
your  face,”  said  the  college  professor  to 
his  small  son. 

“Keep  it  and  get  a haircut,  daddy,” 

was  the  young  hopeful’s  reply. 

* * * 

Old  Hen:  “I’ll  give  you  a piece  of 
good  advice.” 

Young  Hen:  “What  is  it?” 

Old  Hen:  “An  egg  a day  keeps  the 
ax  away.” 
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Commencement 


By  Arnold  Isenberg  ’28 


Author's  Note — My  own  personal  be- 
lief is  that  the  following  tale  is  a silly 
piece  of  fiction  inven'ed  by  one  of  Pro- 
fessor Jenkins'  students  to  substantiate 
he  generally  prevalent  but  otherwise  un- 


founded idea  that  the  noted  Professor 
is  and  always  has  been  mentally  unsound. 
I am  repeating  this  story,  however,  out 
of  a desire  to  please  its  origina'or,  my 
old  friend  and  classmate,  Tommy  Roberts. 


here  were  just  the  two  of  them  ly- 
ing out  there  in  the  muck — Jenkins, 
the  teacher,  and  Wadsworth,  the  stu- 
dent. 

A sane  person  (unheard  of  being!) 
viewing  the  scene  let  us  say  from  one 
of  the  great  bat-like  creatures  which 
hovered  miles  above  the  earth  would 
have  laughed  at  its  ludicrousness.  For 
miles  and  miles  stretched  the  sky — 
blood-red  in  parts,  although  it  was 
midnight.  For  miles  and  miles  stretched 
the  thick  blanket  of  atmosphere — a dark 
and  murky  blanket  pierced  now  and 
again  by  great  beams  of  light  and  sudden 
outbreaks  of  fire.  For  miles  and  miles 
stretched  the  earth — a vast  and  deso- 
late earth,  a muddy  earth,  flat  except 
for  a rise  here  and  a depression  there, 
and  two  long  parallel  ditches  stretch- 
ing from  .north  to  south.  For  miles 
and  miles  stretched  the  silence — a 
curious  silence,  for  it  was  really  a great 
din,  a terrible  din,  whose  seat  seemed 
to  be  directly  behind  the  two  ditches. 
But  so  incessant  and  monotonous  was 
the  din  that  it  formed  a great  silence; 
and  right  in  the  center  of  the  picture, 
of  the  miles  and  miles  of  sky,  of  the 
miles  and  miles  of  earth,  of  the  miles  and 
miles  of  silence,  lay  two  teeny  weeny 


insects  in  a teeny  weeny  mucl-hole. 
It  was  indeed  a laughable  spectacle. 
Those  teeny  weeny  insects  and  that 
teeny  weeny  mud-hole  in  the  center 
of  those  miles  and  miles! 

They  lay  there  for  some  time.  Then 
one  of  the  insects — Jenkins,  the  teacher 
— raised  his  head  and  whispered  to  the 
other,  for  a whisper  could  easily  be 
heard  in  that  silence,  but  a shout  never. 

“How  are  you  feeling,  now  Henry?” 
he  whispered. 

The  other  was  evidently  not  feeling 
well,  for  his  face  was  pallid.  One  of 
his  legs  was  limp,  and  blood  flowed 
copiously  from  a gash  in  his  forehead. 

“Feeling!”  he  echoed.  “I’m  feeling 
fine — wonderful,  Stanley.  Why,  Stan- 
ley,  you  ought  to  understand  how  well 
I am  feeling.  This  is  the  first  time  we 
have  been  alone — together — out  of  bar- 
racks— for  three  months.” 

Jenkins  sighed. 

“Yes,  for  three  months,  Henry.  We 
have  seen  nothing  but  soldiers  and 
trenches  and  mud  and  shovels  and 
ammunition.” 

“Soldiers  and  trenches  and  mud  and 
shovels  and  ammunition,”  repeated  the 
other.  “How  I hate  it  all!  I hate  it! 
Especially  the  soldiers.  I hate  them! 
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I despise  them!  O,  Stanley,  if  you  had 
not  enlisted  with  me  and  been  placed 
in  the  same  company,  I should  have 
gone  crazy.  Just  think!  there  is  not 
another  man  in  the  regiment  who  thinks 
of  anything  but  grub  and  sleep  and 
watches  and  occasionally  his  sweet- 
heart in  America.  And  with  their 
well-meaning  intentions,  their  slaps  on 
the  back,  their  ‘Have  a cigarette,’  their 
idiotic  jokes  and  pranks,  their  un- 
bearable familiarity,  they  would  have 
driven  me  crazy.  I hate  them!  I hate 
them.  I hate  them!” 

His  voice  rose  to  a shout,  and  so  could 
not  be  heard.  Jenkins,  seeing  how  agi- 
tated he  was,  tried  to  quiet  him.  He 
tore  off  a piece  of  his  shirt,  and  proceed- 
ed to  apply  it  to  the  gash  in  Wads- 
worth’s forehead — in  a vain  attempt 
to  stop  the  flow  of  blood. 

After  a time  Wadsworth  began  to 
speak  again,  once  more  in  a whisper. 

“Sending  us  out  here  on  this  hope- 
less expedition  may  prove  my  death, 
but  I am  nevertheless  grateful  for  it, 
for  I’m  alone  here  with  you,  away  from 
— them.  Stanley,  the  happiest  days  of 
my  life  were  those  I spent  in  your  classes. 
I enrolled  in  your  course  for  no  reason 
at  all.  But  you  were  different — a young 
man,  not  much  older  than  myself,  but 
a man  with  personality.  I was  at- 
tracted to  you.  I sought  you  out.  I 
cultivated  you  as  a friend.  I think  you 
must  have  been  attracted  to  me  also, 
for  you  seemed  eager  to  help  me.  You 
developed  in  me  a love  of  culture.  I 
determined  to  be  like  you,  to  be  a pro- 
fessor, a savant,  a cultured  man.  With 
that  end  in  view  I worked  for  four  years. 
I began  to  acquire  a love  for  my  studies. 
You  inspired  in  me  a love  of  learning. 
My  desire  to  become  a professor  grew 
day  by  day.  It  became  my  very  soul, 
my  very  being.  It  was  synonymous 
with  my  love  for  you. 

‘‘It  seemed  as  though  my  dream 


would  come  true.  I was  to  graduate 
in  June,  1917.  In  June,  1917,  I was  to 
receive  my  degree  of  Ph.  D.  A Ph.  D. 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  And  an 
assistant  professorship.  Everything 
was  before  me — a life  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  learning  and  a lifelong  asso- 
ciation with  you.  And  then  in  April, 
1917—” 

He  groaned. 

“It  broke  loose.  My  grandfather 
had  fought  in  the  Civil  War.  My 
father  had  fought  in  the  Spanish  War. 
Both  were  living.  The  honor  of  the 
family  had  to  be  maintained.  Noth- 
ing would  do  but  that  I enlist.  But, 
thank  Heaven,  you  enlisted  with  me. 
And  then  we  were  plunged  into  this 
atmosphere  of  mud  and  baked  beans 
and  second  sergeants  and  canvas  and 
khaki.  Oh,  how  I loathe  it  all!  How  I 
hate  it!” 

Again  his  voice  was  raised  in  anger 
and  it  was  several  minutes  before  his 
comrade  could  make  out  what  he  was 
saying. 

“I  don’t  believe  that  even  you  can 
appreciate  how  intense  was  my  desire 
for  a professorship.  You  cannot  know 
with  how  much  joy,  how  much  longing, 
how  much  impatience  I looked  forward 
to  June,  1917.  I pictured  myself  ascen- 
ding the  platform  to  deliver  an  oration 
at  the  Commencement  Exercises.  It 
is  a beautiful  spring  day.  The  great 
outdoor  auditorium  is  bedecked  with 
beautiful  flowers.  My  mother  is  di- 
rectly in  front  of  me.  Her  face  is  shin- 
ing with  happiness.  I deliver  my  ora- 
tion. I make  a splendid  impression. 
Later  I again  ascend  the  platform.  I 
receive  my  diploma,  my  degree  summa 
cum  laude.  You  are  sitting  near  me 
on  the  platform.  You  are  beaming 
with  pride.  All  the  world  is  fair.  But 
the  reality,  this  hideous  reality — ” 

His  breath  then  seemed  to  fail  him. 
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His  head  sank  to  the  ground.  He  was 
breathing  heavily. 

Jenkins  tried  to  comfort  him.. 

“It  will  turn  out  for  the  best,”  he 
whispered.  “When  all  this  is  over, 
Henry,  we  will  go  back,  you  will  get 
your  professorship — ” 

He  could  not  continue  with  so  bare- 
faced a lie.  They  lay  there  for  another 
half  hour  while  the  cannon  roared  and 
the  bombs  burst  all  around  them  and 
the  blood  continued  to  flow  from  Wads- 
worth’s wound.  It  seemed  to  be  near- 
ing the  end.  . . . 

Then  Wadsworth  suddenly  lifted  him- 
self up  on  his  elbow  and  began  to  speak 
— in  a loud,  husky  whisper. 

“Only  one  more  day,  Stanley — only 
one  more  day  to  wait.  To-morrow  is 
the  day.  Tomorrow— Yes  to-morrow — 
after  four  years — it’s  to  be  to-morrow. 
Mother  will  be  pleased.  I know — 
she  will.  Always  said  I would  be — 
something  fine — . A big  loafer  am  I? 
I’m  not,  Dad.  Professor  Jenkins — 
very  fine  opinion— of  me.  Go — to  war? 
Barbarous — brutal — primeval  instinct 
in  man.  That’s  all.  Instinct — like 
dogs.  Uncivilized.  Besides — tomorrow 
— Commencement.  I — professorship — 
Harkins  chair  of  philosophy.  Assistant 
Professor  Jenkins — Stanley.  Oh,  to- 
morrow! Too  long — to  wait.  To-day! 
To-day!” 

Then  Professor  Jenkins  did  a strange 
thing,  a thing  which  Tommy  Roberts 
says  could  have  been  conceived  only 
by  an  unsound  or  temporarily  insane 
mind.  Here  was  his  dearest  friend, 
obviously  with  but  a few  moments  to 
live,  already  out  of  his  head  from  loss 
of  blood.  This  friend  was  dying  far 
from  home  and  people.  Not  even  the 
consolations  of  religion  were  to  be  off- 
ered him  on  his  death-bed.  Was  it 
not  then  the  duty  of  a so-called  “friend” 
to  minister  to  the  dying  needs  of  his 
companion,  to  lend  comfort  to  his 
few  remaining  moments  of  earthly 


existence,  to  cheer  him  with  optimistic 
reflections  and  assurances  of  recovery 
while  yet  there  remained  some  few 
faint  glimmers  of  reason  in  that  fast 
failing  brain?  But  no,  Professor  Jen- 
kins chose  to  perform  none  of  these 
offices.  Instead  he  did  the  seemingly 
senseless  thing  of  plac'ng  his  hand  over 
Wadsworth’s  eyes,  thus  superinducing 
by  suggestion  an  involuntary  closing 
of  the  eyelids.  Then  he  thrust  his 
dirty  mouth  as  close  as  possible  to 
Wadsworth’s  right  ear  and  said  in  a 
loud,  joyous  whisper: 

“It’s  your  turn  next,  Henry.  Henry, 
there’s  your  mother  in  the  first  row  of 
spectators?  Do  you  see  her?” 

Wadsworth  seemed  to  tremble  all 
over,  with  what  emotion  I do  not  know. 

“Your  father’s  there  too,  Henry.  He 
seems  proud.  He  may  well  be  proud. 
That  was  a wonderful  oration  you 
delivered.  Did  you  notice  the  burst 
of  applause?  And  the  bouquets?” 

Again  Wadsworth  trembled,  more 
violently  than  the  first  time. 

“Wabler’s  just  received  his  diploma, 
Henry.  It’s  your  turn  now.  Why, 
Henry,  there  must  be  some  extraordinary 
honors  reserved  for  you.  The  Presi- 
dent is  actually  descending  the  plat- 
form and  coming  toward  you.” 

Then,  still  keeping  his  hand  over 
Wadsworth’s  eyes,  Jenkins  shifted  his 
position  and  placed  his  mouth  at  his 
friend’s  left  ear.  Then  in  a slower  and 
more  dignified  whisper,  he  said: 

“Henry  Sumner  Wadsworth,  I take 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you 
the  distinctions  which  you  so  well 
deserve.” 

He  then  proceeded  to  enumerate  these 
“distinctions,”  praise  their  recipient 
to  the  skies,  etc.,  etc.,  not  noticing  that 
before  his  speech  was  half  completed, 
Wadsworth  had  trembled  violently  again 
and  had  then  lain  still  with  a smile  on 
his  lips. 
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By  II.  L.  Hinckley 


CYRUS  Jonas  West  would  go  to  the 
city.  Aunt  Olive  severely  lec- 
tured him  on  the  insidious  evils  of  a 
worldly  metropolis;  his  mother  surveyed 
with  frequent  protestations  his  grow- 
ing repulsion  for  the  home  town  and 
longing  for  the  city;  his  father,  anxious 
for  his  son’s  advancement,  neverthe- 
less sought  to  impress  upon  him  the 
dubiousness  of  departing  ad  terra  m in- 
cognitam  with  only  the  resources  of  a 
small  bank  account  which  Cyrus  had 
saved.  All  was  in  vain.  His  Uncle 
Walter,  back  from  his  exalted  position 
as  manager  of  Sawyer’s  Dry  Goods  Em- 
porium, 36  Mansfield  Place,  second 
floor  back,  back  from  the  glittering 
halls  of  Broadway,  back  from  the  blar- 
ing jazz  bands,  back  from  society  and 
the  wealth  of  the  world,  attired  in  a 
dazzling  plaid  vest  and  jewelled  rings 
and  stick-pins  (“5  & 10c”  stores  were 
then  unfamiliar  to  the  rustics  of  the 
home  town,)  became  the  eloquent  ally 
of  his  new  nephew.  He  assured  the 
family  Cyrus  Jonas  West  would  rise 
rapidly,  once  having  acquired  the  su- 
perb urban  refinement  and  accomplish- 
ments which  he  himself  claimed  to 
have.  He  silenced  the  warnings  of  loqua- 
cious Aunt  Olive  by  accusing  her  of 
being  an  undesirable  busybody. 

In  triumph  Cyrus  Jonas  West  and 
Uncle  Walter  entered  upon  their  career 
as  enterprising  New  Yorkers.  The 
young  man  withdrew  his  thousand 
dollars  from  the  bank  in  his  home  town 
and  disposed  of  it  as  Uncle  Walter 
suggested. 

He  engaged  a luxurious  apartment 
and  paid  the  rent  for  himself  and  Uncle. 
He  invited  all  Uncle’s  friends — flashily 
dressed,  hard  looking,  red-faced  indi- 
viduals— to  banquets  given  at  his  own 
expense.  He  looted  the  neighborhood 
bakery  and  market,  attended  the  movies 
daily,  slept  all  the  morning,  danced  all 


the  evening.  He  became  literally  and 
metaphorically  a cake-eater.  His  Uncle 
frequently  found  it  convenient  to  bor- 
row a bill  or  two  now  and  then,  ever 
assuring  his  nephew  that  he  was  “com- 
ing fast.”  He  looked  for  a position 
when  he  thought  of  it,  namely,  when 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  were  too  ex- 
hausted to  engage  in  a Char'eston  con- 
test. He  became  known  far  and  wide 
as  a fellow  who’d  give  one  a “mighty 
good  feed.” 

Presently  he  found  his  finances  re- 
duced to  ninety  dollars.  No  matter; 
Uncle  would  lend  him  money  any  time 
he  wanted  it.  Uncle,  being  beset  with 
furious  creditors,  very  importunate  per- 
sons, regretfully  declared  himself  un- 
able to  assist  his  protege.  Why,  then 
he  supposed  he  must  hunt  for  a job. 

He  hunted  gaily.  He  hunted  hope- 
fully. He  hunted  seriously.  He  hun- 
ted anxiously.  He  hunted  feverishly. 
Then  he  became  a man  of  all  work  in 
a dingy  office. 

His  employer  became  attached  to  him. 
Said  he:  “West,  I think  you  are  doing 
the  wrong  thing.  You  do  not  profit 
by  your  experience  in  the  city.  Why 
do  you  waste  your  time  and  money 
on  nonsense?  Why  don’t  you  go  to 
college  or  evening  school?  You  ought 
to  buy  a book  now  and  then.  There 
is  a chance  of  advancement  here  for 
you  if  you  show  yourself  worthy — ” 

“Why,  boss,  I never  thought  of  those 
things  I was  trying  to  be  a good 
city-bred  fellow.  I will  surely  think  it 
over,”  replied  Cyrus  Jonas  West,  and 
kept  his  promise. 

He  flew  to  the  other  extreme.  He 
left  his  apartment  and  engaged  a cheap 
room,  much  to  Uncle’s  disgust.  He 
gave  up  the  roadster  he  had  been  pay- 
ing for  hand  rode  on  the  trolleys.  He 
forsook  the”gaud  of  Broadway  and  lunch- 
ed in  a cafeteria.  He  forgot  his  ban- 
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quets  and  limited  his  daily  purchases 
to  newspapers.  He  refused  the  hospi- 
tality of  those  of  his  friends  who  still 
associated  with  him  in  his  moderated 
luxury  and  witheld  his  own.  He  ab- 
jured expensive  clothes  and  the  extrava- 
gance of  books.  He  denied  himself 
money  in  order  to  obtain  such  a luxury 
as  education.  His  uncle  gasped  with 
horror.  His  mother  and  father  kept 
silent.  Aunt  Olive  wrote  enthusiasti- 
cally. His  employer,  while  deploring 
his  newly  found  miserliness,  viewed 
him  with  increased  pleasure. 

The  nephew-like  Uncle  was  no  more. 
Uncle  had  a bold,  careless  mien.  His 
eyes  were  accustomed  to  seek  furtively 
a shelter  from  bill  collectors.  His  va- 
cant look  betokened  a volatile  mind.  A 
hard  face,  protruding  ears,  and  weak 
drooping  mouth  showed  his  crass  na- 
ture. His  carriage  foppish,  his  use  of 
jewels  and  perfumes  most  appalling, 
his  loud  guffaw  proclaimed  to  the  world 
little  serious  worth.  These  character- 
istics quickly  disappeared  from  Cyrus. 
His  laugh  was  hushed,  his  face  became 
serious,  his  manner  cynical,  his  gaze 
one  of  apathy,  his  gray  eyes  keener,  his 
complexion  less  ruddy,  his  voice  bitter, 
his  mind  thoughtful. 

What  had  the  city  for  him?  He  had 
wanted  to  see  life;  he  had  seen  it  and 
thereby  come  to  grief.  He  had  longed 
to  see  Broadway;  its  noise  deafened  him; 
its  roaring  traffic  and  thoughtless  crowds 
irritated  him.  They  thought  but  little 
of  him!  He  had  come  to  make  a great 
name  for  himself;  his  hope  was  far  indeed 
from  fulfillment.  Cyrus  Jonas  West,  an 
ordinary  individual,  never  became  a 
great  man. 

Money  became  his  goal.  Money  he 
must  have  for  food,  shelter,  clothing, 
joys,  amusements.  In  the  course  of 
several  years  his  goal  was  reached. 

Now  Cyrus  Jonas  West  adored  art, 
architecture,  music,  and  other  noble 
branches  of  learning,  but  he  loved 


better  an  exquisite  sunset  without  an 
extensive  deposit  of  smoke  before  it, 
or  the  call  of  the  whip-poor-will  or  the 
baying  of  hounds  on  a trail  uninterrupted 
by  the  screech  of  a train  whistle  or  the 
whoop  o'  a truck  horn. 

Hence  Cyrus  Jonas  West  at  length 
descended  upon  the  home  town.  His 
baggage  included  checkered  coats,  plaid 
ties,  innumerable  suits,  silks,  books; 
period  furniture,  laces,  music,  violins, 
pianos,  statues,  pictures,  tapestries,  and 
one  or  two  other  things  Uncle  Walter, 
seeing  the  collection,  nearly  fainted 
with  delight.  The  home  town  staggered 
under  its  weight. 

On  Christmas  Eve  not  long  afterwards 
there  could  be  seen  beside  a nearby  iake 
a huge  house,  with  rambling  wings  and 
long  galleries  soon  to  be  hidden  in  flower- 
vines.  Within  were  the  period  furni- 
ture, pianos,  tapestries,  et  cetera,  the 
fruit  of  the  city.  A flood  of  light, 
pouring  from  the  many  windows,  made 
the  icicles  glimmer  on  the  branches  of 
spreading  wil  ows  and  in  groves  of  tall 
cedars  In  every  direction  lay  walks 
and  paths  through  fields  soon  to  yield 
strange  flowers  and  all  fruits  of  the 
earth,  the  legacy  of  the  country. 

Within,  under  green  boughs  beneath 
which  was  spread  a huge  feast  (Who 
cared  if  the  pine  needles  did  get  into  the 
gravy?)  were  assembled  the  joyous 
merry-makers  of  the  home  town.  Uncle 
Walter  presented  enchanting  verbal  pic- 
tures of  his  latest  conquests  in  the 
brilliant  metropolis.  Aunt  Olive,  res- 
plendent in  an  immense  gold  necklace 
(her  nephew’s  gift),  loudly  proclaimed 
herse’f  responsible  for  Cyrus  Jonas 
West’s  cuccess,  and  Cyrus  Jonas  West 
allowed  her  to  thank  herself  and  the 
city  Looking  at  the  fire  on  the  great 
wide  fireplace,  listening  to  the  winds 
outside  lifting  the  snow  into  whirling 
eddies  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  remind- 
ing him  of  the  joys  of  the  morrow,  he 
felt  thankful  to  be  back  on  the  farm. 
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Christmas 

(ANOTHER  year  has  gone  by  and  another  Christmas  is  here.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  write  or  say  any  one  specific  thing  about  the  day.  It  is  a great 
religious  holiday.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  something  about  Christmas  that 
we  can  not  exactly  define.  Into  its  fine  spirit  seem  drawn  all  creeds.  It  is  a day 
of  joy,  of  affection,  of  democracy.  Nothing  seems  mean  or  trivial.  We  cannot 
find  it  in  our  hearts  or  minds  to  bear  enmity  toward  anyone.  Perhaps  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  December  we  shall  all  have  our  dislikes,  our  little  disagreeable  ways, 
but  on  the  twenty-fifth  there  are  no  such  things.  Tt  is  a day  apart.  Forgiving 
and  forgetting  are  easy  and  natural;  we  love  our  fellowman  and  show  it.  There 
is  no  hypocrisy,  no  crassness,  nothing  but  mutual  happiness.  Some  people  give  and 
receive  symbols  of  good  will;  all  are  united  by  an  indefinable  bond.  There  is  for 
one  day  universal  joy,  and  petty  jealousies  and  dislikes  are  discarded.  In  their 
stead  is  worn  an  enveloping  cloak  of  friendly  spirit.  It  is  a wonderful  day,  holy, 
joyous,  and  friendly.  It  may  be  in  time  that  we  shall  learn  to  make  every  day 
Christmas.  Let’s  try. 


jfi'OLLOWING  Christmas  comes  another  day  that  is  internationally  celebrated, 
^ U New  Year.  Everyone  goes  about  washing  everyTone  else  a “Happv  New 
Year”.  Therein  is  contained  the  point  of  this  editorial.  We  wish  a Happy  New 
Year.  What  do  we  do  to  make  it  so?  “We  make  resolutions,”  is  the  answer. 
What  effect  do  these  have  on  the  new  year?  None  whatsoever,  is  the  answer. 
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Why  not?  Because  we  forget  what  we  resolve  or  we  fail  to  carry  out  the  resolu- 
tions. There  is  no  use  in  asking  that  the  resolutions  be  carried  out.  The  rate  of 
our  return  to  our  old  habits  and  actions  increases  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from 
the  first  of  January,  as  it  were.  It  is  impractical  to  expect  a complete  change 
of  our  mode  of  life  within  one  week.  It  is  much  easier  to  start  by  changing  a few 
habits  at  a time,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  our  general  attitude.  What  a fine 
thing  it  would  be  if  we  could  all  revise  ourselves  and  make  ourselves  fit  perfectly 
in  the  mold  that  is  set  for  us!  If  we  could  change  cantankerous  characters,  if  we 
could  be  sunny  and  helpful,  if  we  could  lay  aside  prejudices  and  work  more  for 
common  gain  rather  than  personal  gain — the  possibilities  are  unlimited.  Try  it 
conscientiously  for  a month  and  see  what  a change  it  can  make  in  your  general  out- 
look on  life. 

€VERY  on<_e  in  a while  some  cynical  and  smug  persons  deplore  the  sacrifice 
of  the  beauties  of  nature  cn  the  altar  of  modern  progress.  According  to 
them,  ugly  apartment  houses  take  the  place  of  picturesque  little  log  cabins,  the 
songs  of  birds  are  less  frequent,  autos  honk  where  faithful  old  Dobbin  plodded, 
soot  and  smoke  dull  the  glory  of  sunset,  and  each  succeeding  da\  fosters  the  grow- 
ing greed  and  thoughtlessness  of  man.  Perhaps — but  it  seems  hard  to  believe,  just 
now  at  least.  What  reader  would  prefer  to  dwell  in  the  draughty,  damp  cabin  in 
place  of  the  snug,  modern  home  with  all  its  conveniences?  Don’t  the  hardy 
1 t tie  sparrows  chatter  as  incessantly  as  ever?  If  anyone  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  man  is  getting  an  increasing  tendency  toward  greed  let  him  look  about  him 
during  this  season.  Generosity  seems  to  be  anything  but  lost.  Good  natured 
throngs  push,  crowd,  and  have  their  toes  trampled  in  the  shopping  district  and  still 
remain  good  natured.  Everyone  makes  sacrifices  to  make  some  friends’  Christmas 
a happy  one.  Go  out  Christmas  Eve,  lock  at  candles  burning  cheerfully  in  win- 
dows; see  the  Christmas  trees  shimmering  in  their  tinsel  and  gay  bulbs;  hear  the 
carols,  the  joyous  laughter  and  chatter,  hear  the  tinkle  of  a piano;  see  the  bright 
expectant  faces  of  children  and  the  happy  proud  looks  of  the  parents; — and  ask 
yourself  if  this  modern  world  is  so  bad  after  all.  Be  satisfied  with  your  lot;  your 
friends  are  just  as  true,  your  life  is  just  as  happy  as  that  of  your  grandfathers — 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  so. 


)t  Register  Staff  extends  its 
con&olences  to  jWr.  (SHUliam 
Jfoster  IRice,  of  tfje  Jfacultp,  up= 
on  tfje  loss  of  Ijts  motfjer. 
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Home 

By  Grant  Gilmore 


ERE,  porter,”  said  Rawlins, 
holding  out  an  imaginary  tip  to 
an  equally  imaginary  porter,  as  he  waited 
for  a chance  to  leave  his  side-door 
pullman.  On  the  hint  it  seemed,  the 
train  slowed  down,  and  Rawlins  jumped, 
landing  lightly  on  his  feet.  As  he 
climbed  to  the  road  he  heard  a flood  of 
curses  following  him,  and,  turning,  saw 
a brakeman  standing  atop  the  car  which 
the  tramp  had  just  vacated,  loudly  voic- 
ing his  anger.  Rawlins  cheerfully  bade 
farewell  to  the  disappearing  figure  in 
blue,  and  set  out  along  the  dusty  high- 
way. 

Rawlins  was  a specimen  of  our 
twentieth-century  knight  errant.  True, 
he  did  not  present  so  noble  a figure  as 
did  his  predecessors  of  old.  Nor  did  he 
follow  his  profession  for  the  same  reasons 
as  they.  Now  Launcelot  and  his  chums, 
if  we  believe  all  we  read,  spent  their  lives 
killing  dragons  and  rescuing  fair  ladies 
who  were  properly  grateful.  Rut  as  time 
went  on,  both  dragons  and  gratitude 
disappeared  beyond  the  ken  of  man, 
and  so  the  profession  fell  into  disrepute, 
until  today  only  the  knights  themselves 
are  the  defenders  of  its  faith.  So 
much  for  history. 

No  one  would  have  accused  Rawlins 
of  resembling  Sir  Launcelot  as  he  tramp- 
ed along  the  road;  his  hat  had  lost 
its  pristine  glory,  his  ancient  serge 
suit  could  have  been  used  as  a mirror, 
and  his  shoes  were  out  at  toe  and  heel. 
However,  all  in  all  his  outfit  more  than 
made  up  in  comfort  what  it  lacked  in 
splendor.  So  he  trudged  on  through 
the  dust  whistling  cheerfully,  serenely 
oblivious  to  the  patches  on  his  trousers 
and  the  holes  in  his  shoes.  The  Indian 
Summer  day  was  warm,  the  sun  was 
shining  pleasantly  on  his  back,  the 
walking  was  easy  except  for  the  dust 
cloud  that  rose  with  every  step — so,  I 
repeat,  he  whistled  contentedly. 


He  had  walked  about  a mile  toward 
the  town  of  Rayton,  which  a signpost 
had  assured  him  was  five  miles  distant, 
when  he  saw  ahead  of  him  a car  stalled 
at  the  roadside.  As  he  came  up  he 
saw  the  car’s  mistress  seated  on  the 
running-board.  She  wasn’t  pretty, 
thought  Rawlins,  but  she  had  class. 
Here  was  evidently  his  cue  to  do  some- 
thing, so,  a knight  errant  helping  a lady 
in  distress,  he  stepped  across  the  road 
and  proffered  his  aid  like  the  gentleman 
he  was  not. 

“You’re  a tramp,  of  course,”  said  the 
lady  as  soon  as  Rawlins  had  bent  over 
the  hood. 

“Yuh.  Never  had  any  trouble  with 
it  before,  did  you?” 

“No.  It’s  a new  car  you  see.  Have 
you  always  been  a tramp?” 

“No.  Sure  you  got  plenty  of  gas?” 

“Plenty.  How  long  have  you  been 
one?” 

“Since  the  war.  Here’s  the  trouble, 
lady.  Just  a loose  connection’s  all  it 
was.  You’ll  lie  all  right  new,  I guess.” 

“Thanks  awfully.  It  was  good  of  you 
to  fix  if.  Don’t  go  yet.  I want  to  talk, 
to  you.  I suppose  you  went  to  France, 
and  then  came  back  and  found  your 
position  filled.  After  that,  I suppose 
>ou  became  a tramp.  Is  that  it?” 

“Yuh.  I used  to  be  a waiter  in  New 
York.  When  I came  back  from  France, 
it  was  the  way  you  said.  There  was  a 
lot  of  cheerin’  when  we  marched  up 
Fifth  Avenue,  but  nobody  wanted  to 
give  us  jobs.  Said  the  army  had  spoiled 
us.  So  I started  to  drift,  and  I’ve  drifted 
ever  since.  Good  fun,  too.  No  one  to 
sav  what  time  you  get  up  and  all  that. 
It  all  happened  the  way  you’ve  figured 
it  out.” 

There  was  a silence.  The  lady  looked 
him  up  and  down  appraisingly,  while 
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Rawlins  shifted  from  foot  to  foot  and 
wondered  what  would  come  next.  Fin- 
ally: “I  am  Mrs.  Thabors.  Get  into 

the  car.  I’ll  drive  you  to  town.” 

******* 

Rayton  society — or  at  least  its  more 
exclusive  portion — was  surprised  one 
morning  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Henry 
Thabors  requested  the  pleasure  of  its 
company  on  Thursday  evening,  at  eight 
o’clock,  to  meet  Mr.  John  Rawlins. 
Invitations  to  dinner  at  the  Thabors’ 
mansion  were  so  rare  as  to  be  practically 
non-existent.  Hence  the  surprise  grew 
when  it  was  seen  that  these  were  scatter- 
ed broadcast.  Had  anyone  ever  heard 
of  a Mr.  John  Rawlins  before?  No  one, 
at  least  no  one  in  Rayton,  it  appeared  on 
investigation,  had.  So  Rayton  society 
put  on  its  best  bib  and  tucker  and  ap- 
peared en  masse  Thursday,  at  eight. 

Mrs.  Thabors  was  unusually  charming 
that  evening.  Cousin  Jack — Mr.  Raw- 
lins— was  resting  in  his  room,  she  ex- 
plained. He  was  in  Rayton  recuperating 
from  a long  and  serious  illness,  and  need- 
ed to  conserve  his  strength.  Altogether, 
quite  a little  excitement  had  been  worked 
up  before  the  appearance  of  this  visiting 
celebrity,  who,  it  appeared,  was  wealthy, 
eccentric,  and  charming.  Mrs.  Tha- 
bors let  her  guests  infer  that  he  had 
hunted  lions  and  tigers,  had  explored 
the  far  North,  and  had  been  gassed  in 
the  war,  since  which  he  had  never  en- 
joyed good  health. 

Finally  Mr.  Rawlins  appeared  amid  a 
flutter  of  excitement.  His  dinner  clothes 
were,  it  must  be  confessed,  a trifle 
antiquated,  and  strange  to  say,  he 
looked  the  picture  of  rugged  good 
health.  But  before  he  could  be  pinned 
to  the  wall  and  dismembered,  speak- 
ing figuratively,  dinner  was  announced, 
and  he  went  in,  leaning  on  his  cousin’s 
arm.  At  the  table  one  sweet  young 
thing  cooed  at  him,  “You  must  have  had 
some  awfully  interesting  experiences.” 


“Yuh,”  agreed  the  guest  of  honor. 
“Say  when  a man’s  bummed  across  the 
?? 

But  his  cousin  broke  him  off  in  mid 
flight.  “Sometime  soon,”  she  said.  “I 
see  that  Jack  will  have  to  hold  a matinee 
to  tell  you  all  his  adventures.  But  you 
can  not  bother  him  tonight.” 

However,  in  spite  of  all  prohibitions, 
Jack  Rawlins  was  Rayton’s  social  lion 
by  the  end  of  the  evening.  The  women 
liked  him.  He  looks  like  Milton  Sills, 
they  said,  strong  and  virile  and  romantic 
looking.  The  men  liked  him.  Must 
have  been  a great  hunter  in  his  day, 
they  said. 

Rayton’s  first  impression  was  strength- 
ened by  subsequent  events.  When  the 
Rayton  Women’s  Club  met  the  next 
Thursday,  the  members  decided  that 
Mr.  Rawlins  was  a perfect  double  of 
Douglas  Fairbanks.  “He  looks  as  if 
he  had  a secret  sorrow,”  ventured  one 
matron.  After  some  discussion  this 
suggestion  was  adopted,  and  the  women 
of  Rayton  began  to  feel  that  their  one 
mission  in  life  was  to  take  away  Mr. 
Rawlin’s  secret  sorrow,  alway  s supposing 
that  there  was  one  to  take  away.  So 

matters  stood. 

* * * * * * * 

On  four  o’clock  of  Christmas  morning 
Rawlins  stirred  in  his  comfortable  bed, 
turned  over  drowsily,  and  opened  his 
eyes.  “Merry  Christmas,”  he  mused. 
Other  years,  he  thought,  he  had  been 
tramping  the  streets,  or  taking  in  some 
charity  dinner.  “Christmas,”  said  Raw- 
lins, “is  one  day  when  everyone  should 
be  at  home. — At  home  and  nowhere 
else.”  He  closed  his  eyes  on  this,  and 
thought  it  over  a long  time.  At  last: 
“I  ought  to  have  the  courgae  of  my 
convictions.”  He  closed  his  eyres  again 
and  thought  this  over.  After  a while  he 
got  out  of  bed,  and  very  quietly  dressed. 
Then  he  left  his  room  and  went  softly 
down  the  stairs. 
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On  the  hall  table  there  was  a purse 
which  Mrs.  Thabors  left  there  the  night 
before.  In  it  were  ten  dollars,  which 
Rawlins  quickly  appropriated.  Still 
moving  quietly,  like  a cat  stalking  a 
mouse,  he  went  to  the  door.  There  he 
stopped.  Was  it  honest?  Of  course  it 
was  a shame  to  let  such  an  opportunity 
go,  but  still.  . . Glowing  with  a sense  of 
virtue,  he  moved  back  and  replaced  three 
dollars  in  the  bag.  Then  with  easy 
conscience  he  went  on  out  of  the  house. 
Seven  had  always  been  his  lucky  number. 

When  the  freight  which  had  stayed 
at  the  siding  during  the  night,  waiting 
for  a clear  track  ahead,  finally  pulled  out 
of  Rayton,  it  had  acquired  a passenger 
whose  presence  was  unknowm  in  the 
caboose.  You  might  say  they  enter- 
tained an  angel  unawares — though  the 
phrase  is  not  quite  happy.  Having 
piled  up  some  loose  straw  the  angel— 
Rawlins — was  taking  his  ease,  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  clicket} -clickety-clack  of 


the  wheels  beneath  him.  He  took  out 
the  last  of  a package  of  cigarettes  and 
lit  it,  then  lay  fascinated  by  the  little 
blue  spirals  of  smoke  which  curled  and 
intertwined  above  his  head,  finally  to 
merge  with  the  blackness  of  the  roof.  At 
last  the  cigarette  burned  down  to  the 
ultimate  inch  and  w^as  crushed  out  on 
the  floor.  Slowly  Rawdins  lapsed  into 
that  state  between  sleeping  and  wraking. 
where  we  are  conscious  of  nothing  and 
yet  see  everything.  So  he  drowsed  on 
as  the  train  kept  up  its  continual,  sooth- 
ing, lulling,  clickety-clack,  cliekety-clack, 
clickety-clack.  Rawlins  fell  to  singing, 
singing  so  gently  that  it  was  but  a whis- 
per, faint  and  almost  inaudible,  but  still 
there.  And  this  was  the  song  that 
haunted  his  sleep. 

“Mid  pleasures  and  palaces 
Though  we  may  roam, 

Be  it  ever  so  humble 

There’s  no  place  like  home.’’ 
Rawdins  was  home. 


R.  CAMPBELL  called  a special 
assembly  of  Classes  I,  IT,  and 
III,  on  Thursday  morning,  November 
18,  1926;  at  which  time,  he  announced  as 
the  speaker  of  the  hour,  Mr.  Montagu 
Flowers  of  Pasadena,  California.  In  a 
straight  - forward,  straight  - from  - the  - 
shoulder,  speech  of  forty-five  minutes’ 
duration,  the  speaker  showed  why  it  was 
vitally  important  that  a boy  should 
choose  his  vocation  with  care.  There  are 
several  fields  of  endeavor  open  to  every 
boy  in  the  United  States.  He  may  go 
into  a field  which  caters  to  the  material 
side  of  life,  to  the  physical,  to  the  mental, 
to  the  moral,  to  the  aesthetic,  or  he  may 
go  into  politics. 

Mr.  Flowers  deplored  the  fact  that 
many  boys  and  girls  (in  each  of  the 
schools  which  he  had  visited)  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  their  confreres’  becoming 
farmers.  Statistics  show  that  every 
human  being  in  this  land  consumes  the 
produce  of  2}A  acres.  A farmer  must 
care  for  your  2U>  acres  of  land.  Only 
one  boy  in  the  upper  stratum  of  Latin 
School  wants  to  be  a farmer  when  he 
will  have  attained  manhood.  It  looks 
as  if  we  shall  not  eat  in  1950.  Again, 
Mr.  Flowers  has  discovered  that  boys 
and  girls,  as  a rule,  do  not  want  to  be- 
come clergymen  and  social  workers. 
Four  only  of  Latin  School’s  hundreds  of 
boys  intend  to  be  clergymen.  “There 


will  be  starvation  and  moral  deteriora- 
tion in  1950” — the  voice  of  prophecy. 
Was  not  this  the  school  which  produced 
Phillips  Brooks  and  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  consummate  geniuses  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry? 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Flower’s  talk  was 
a source  of  inspiration,  enlightenment, 
information,  and  pleasure,  to  us.  The 
speaker  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
best  speakers  to  whom  we  have  ever 
listened.  Let  there  be  many  more  of 
his  stamp! 

* * * 

Our  colleague  in  the  task  of  writing 
the  school  notes  has  commented  upon 
the  misuse,  disuse,  and  abuse  of  a 
certain  receptacle  near  the  central  stairs 
on  the  first  floor.  I have  reference  to  the 
Register  contribution  box,  which  is  not, 
as  many  boys  seem  to  think,  a repository 
for  refuse:  Nestlle’s  chocolate  wrappers, 
pencil-stubs,  et  cetera.  It  is  and, 
forsooth,  should  be  a box  into  which  you 
place  your  cheques,  essays,  editorials, 
poems,  stories,  and  even  your  age-old 
jokes.  Give  us  something  worth  v'hile. 
We  are  on  the  receiving  end.  We  arc 
encouraged  by  whatsoever  sign  of  in- 
terest you  may  show,  however  slight  it 
may  be.  You  say,  “I  write  illegibly.” 
We  sav,  “How  poor  a penman  you  may 
be  we  care  not.  Hire  an  amanuensis! 
At  any  rate,  contribute!” 
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JUNIOR  DEBATING  CLUB 
The  Junior  Debating  Club,  though 
still  in  its  chrysalis  stage,  seems  to  be 
progressing  phenomenally.  Mr.  Butler 
is  carrying  on  a great  work  down  there 
in  Room  117,  every  Monday  afternoon, 
at  2:30.  If  all  the  boys  in  Class  IV 
were  to  join  this  club,  the  place  of  meet- 
ing would  have  to  be  changed  to  the 
Exhibition  Hall.  Let  them  try  to  bring 
this  about.  This  club  is  the  training 
camp  of  the  Senior  Debating  Society. 
It  numbers  among  its  former  members 
the  best  debaters  in  Classes  II  and  III, 
whom,  of  course,  we  shall  not  name.  The 
officers  of  the  club,  who  were  elected 
recently,  are  as  follows: 

President — Jason  K.  Lewis  ’30 
Vice-Pres. — Philander  S.  Ratzkoff  30 
Secretary — Herbert  L.  Addelson  ’30 

Sergeant-at- Arms — Henry  W.  Eagan  ’30 
* * * 

“Many  come,  few  are  chosen.”  Of 
the  many  candidates  for  the  Class  III 
Editorships  we  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  Edwin  Wesley  Fuller,  Jr.  (201)  and 
Lester  Selig  Koritz  (203)  have  been 
successful.  It  is  our  fond  hope  that 
they,  two  worthy  gentlemen,  will  live 
up  to  their  high  calling  and  will  remem- 
ber that  the  “hump  and  the  hoof”  of 
the  law  of  the  Register  sanctum  sanc- 
torum is — obedience  to  your  elders  and 

your  betters.  Celui-la  est  cela! 

* * * 

Congratulations  seem  to  be  in  order. 
On  behalf  of  the  Register  Staff  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  John 
Joseph  Craven,  of  Room  307,  Class  I, 
on  his  appointment  to  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  at  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land. One  who  has  heard  Craven  in  the 
Senior  Debating  Club  especially  re- 
joices in  his  good  fortune.  Having 
heard  him  time  after  time,  we  suggest 
that  the  future  Admiral  be  given  three 
regular,  lusty  B.  L.  S.  cheers.  Hip! 
Hip!  Hip! 


Latin  School,  it  seems,  will  suffer  no 
dearth  of  dreadnought  and  destroyer 
commanders  in  the  future,  for  hardly 
less  signal  is  the  honor  accorded  Thomas 
Joseph  Connerton,  of  Class  III,  who  has 
been  appointed  an  alternate  to  An- 
napolis. 

* * * 

The  Register  welcomes  as  the  new 
head  of  the  Department  of  Latin.  Dr. 
John  Joseph  Cadigan.  For  twenty- 
years  Dr.  Cadigan  taught  in  the  English 
High  School,  where  he  won  for  himself 
the  admiration  and  affection  of  students 
and  fellow-teachers  alike.  In  the  words 
of  A.  Zilen  ’28,  Current  Events  Editor 
of  the  E.  II . S.  Record : “A  better  teacher 
would  be  hard  to  find,  and  we  hope  that 

the  boys  at  Latin  will  profit  by  our  loss.” 
* * * 

All  the  musical  organizations  are  pro- 
gressing by — should  we  say  “leaps  and 
bounds”?  No  doubt  can  there  be  in  the 
mind  of  one  who  has  listened  to  them 
that  they  will  force  M.  Sergei  Kousse- 
vitsky  to  pack  his  trunks  and  set  out 
for  mother  Russia.  The  orchestra  made 
a creditable  showing  at  the  Second 
Public  Declamation,  and  the  band,  bv 
its  performance  during  the  combined 
band  concert  at  the  Thanksgiving  game, 
gave  us  every  reason  to  feel  proud. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  the  Glee 
Club  sing  at  the  Washington-Lincoln 
Birthday  Anniversary  exercises  in  Feb- 
ruary. More  power  to  them ! 

* * * 

In  all  probability  there  will  not  be  a 
“Humor  Number”  this  year.  Last 
year’s  policy  of  scattering  humor  in 
each  issue,  rather  than  concentrating  it 
into  one  issue  will  be  followed.  It  will  be 
your  task  to  find  any  humor  in  this  and 
successive  issues  of  the  Register. 

There  will  be  an  “Alumni  Number” 
and  a “Fiction  Nunber.”  These  will 
edited  respectively  by  Arnold  Isenberg 
and  William  Harrison  of  Class  II. 
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An\  assistance  in  the  way  of  contribu- 
tions which  you  may  give  to  either  of 

these  gentlemen  will  be  received  gladly. 
* * * 

On  Wednesday,  November  17,  1926, 
Allan  R.  Rosenberg,  formerly  Editor- 
in-Chief  of  the  Register,  President  of  the 
Class  of  1926,  visited  the  old  School  in 
his  new  capacity  as  an  Alumnus.  See- 
ing him,  we  were  glad  to  have  seen  him. 
Rosenberg  is  now  pursuing  his  course 
at  Harvard.  He  is  an  honor  student 
there.  It’s  great  to  be  a Freshman, 

contrary  to  what  ’27  ma)  try  to  tell  ’30. 
* * * 

The  French  Club,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  J.  G.  Long,  Jr.,  of  Class  I, 
is  making  a rapid  race  towards  the  goal 
of  perfection.  If  the  members’  pro- 
ficiency in  la  langue  franchise,  as  evinced 
at  all  the  meetings  we  have  attended, 
may  be  taken  as  representative,  then 
the  club  is  very  near  the  goal.  Le 
proces-verbal  du  secretaire  is  always  of  the 
most  exemplary  French.  It  passes  the 
fire  of  the  French  Department’s  eye  un- 
flinchingly— it  comes  out  scathless  everv 
time. 

Many  interesting  lectures  have  been 
given  by  Messrs.  Henderson,  Arnold, 
Levine,  and  Pennvpacker,  of  the  Depart- 
of  French.  More  have  been  planned  for 
the  future.  Especially  noteworthy  a- 
mong  the  lectures  delivered  were  the 
following:  Mr.  Arnold’s  lecture  on  the 
sewers  of  Paris;  Mr.  Levine’s  two  on 
the  French  theatres  and  on  the  ward- 
robe of  a French  “sheik”;  Mr.  Hender- 
son’s on  La  Revolution  Frangaisc;  and 
Mr.  Pennvpa^ker’s  on  Radio  in  France. 

The  club  meets  in  Room  303,  every 

Wednesday,  at  2:30. 

* * * 

There  seems  to  be  an  apathy,  in- 
explicable, among  the  artistically  in- 
clined boys  in  the  school.  They  show 
their  aesthetic  talent  by  drawing  por- 
traits (?)  of  their  classmates.  But 


when  it  comes  to  drawing  a cover-design 
for  the  Register,  a page  of  cartoons,  a 
new  “school-notes”  cut  or  an  “Alumni- 
notes”  cut,  they  are  nihil.  And  so,  the 
Register  has  the  same  time-honored  cuts 
year  after  year.  The  present  “school- 
notes”  cut  is  at  least  ten  years  old  and 
we  do  not  venture  to  hazard  a guess  as 
to  how  many  moons  ago  the  “sports” 

cut  was  executed. 

* * * 

In  the  catalogue  recently  issued  the 
name  of  Grant  Gilmore,  Class  I editor 

was  omitted  from  the  Register  Staff. 

* * * 

The  poor,  old  Homo  Neanderthaliensis 
must  have  suffered  much,  not  having 
had  any  Latin  School  Dramatic  Club 
plays  to  attend.  The  club’s  produc- 
tion, “What  Happened  to  Jones,”  pre- 
sented on  Friday,  December  3,  1926, 
besides  telling  us  what  happened  to 
Mr.  Jones,  was  successful  even  beyond 
the  expectations  of  the  powers  behind 
the  stage.  Elsewhere  in  this  Register 
is  a just  judgment  (?)  of  the  night’s  per- 
formance by  the  Register's  dramatic 
critic. 

* * * 

Perhaps  some  have  wondered  why 
Tom  Dunn’s  name  is  seldom  seen  in 
the  football  articles.  With  modest} , 
Tom,  who  is  our  Sport  Editor,  has  left 
his  own  name  out  of  his  reports.  There- 
in lies  the  secret. 

* * * 

Wednesday,  December  1,  1926,  at 
2:00  P.  M.,  brought  a speaker — yes, 
another  speaker  on  vocational  guidance 
— in  the  person  of  Professor  Rogers,  of 
the  English  Department,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Pro- 
fessor Rogers,  who,  by  the  wav,  is  a 
noted  lecturer,  spoke  on  the  advantages 
of  a technical  education,  and  on  the 
advantages  which  “Tech”  offers  to  one 
who  is  contemplating  mechanical,  or 
civil,  or  hydraulic  engineering,  et  cetera, 
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as  his  life  work.  He  talked  about  the 
age-old  historic  “feud”,  shall  we  say, 
which  seemed  to  exist  between  the 
liberal  arts  college  student  and  his 
brother  in  the  polytechnic  institute. 
Having  finished  his  talk,  he  answered 
several  questions  about  “Tech”,  which 
were  put  to  him  by  students.  He  left 
cards  with  Mr.  Campbell,  which  were 
to  be  signed  by  all  those  who  desire 
literature  about  the  institute. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  our  minds 
that  Mr.  Rogers  is  a fine  speaker,  but 
much  of  the  effect  which  an  address 
such  as  he  gave  would  have  had  ordin- 
arily was  lost  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
spoke  to  us  after  we  had  completed  a 
hard  day’s  work,  and  not  before.  How- 
ever, circumstances  were  such  that 
President  Stratton  could  not  have  spared 
him  before  2.00  P.  M.  We  repeat  that 

he  is  a fine  speaker. 

* * * 

As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that  Ernest 
J.  Vogel,  of  Room  211,  Class  II,  was 
elected  captain  of  Latin  School’s  1927 
football  team,  Thursday,  December  2. 
He  won  the  position  by  a vote  of  14 — 9 
over  his  nearest  opponent,  Charles 
West.  West  made  the  vote  unanimous 
by  giving  all  the  votes  which  he  had 
received  to  Vogel.  In  the  words  of 
Francis  “Bus”  Flynn,  one  of  his  team- 
mates, “ ‘Ernie’  is  also  one  of  the  stellar 
pitchers  of  the  baseball  team  and  much 
is  expected  of  him  in  that  line  this  year.” 
We  take  pleasure  in  congratulating 

Vogel  on  his  reward  of  merit. 

* * * 

THE  CHESS  AND  CHECKER  CLUB 

On  December  10,  the  Boston  Latin 
School  Chess  Team  met  the  Cambridge 
High  and  Latin  School  aggregation  in  a 
stirring  chess  struggle.  The  outcome  of 
the  match  is  yet  uncertain  but  we  may 
be  assured  that  the  Boston  Latin  team 
put  up  a hard  and  desperate  fight.  The 
club  may  join  a Greater  Boston  High 


School  Chess  League  in  the  near  future. 
Meanwhile  meetings  are  progressing 
splendidly. 

* * * 

“Mr.  President,”  “Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,”  “Ladies  and  Gentlemen,” — these 
were,  in  a great  majority  of  cases,  the 
sort  of  words  which  saluted  the  lower 
classes  on  Wednesday,  November  24. 
And  the  audience  slept  away. 

* * * 

THE  DEBATING  CLUB 

One  of  the  largest  of  Latin  School 
Debating  Clubs,  consisting  of  over 
twenty-five  members,  has  been  holding 
regular  weekly  meetings  in  Room  102. 
The  politics  and  public  affairs  of  the 
times  offer  exceptionally  good  subjects 
for  high  school  debates  and  the  Debating 
Club  has  been  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  this  fact.  The  payment  of  war  debts 
by  the  Allies,  Prohibition,  Compulsory 
Liability  Insurance,  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  platforms  in  the  recent  po- 
litical campaign,  and  Government  con- 
trol of  Education  are  some  of  the 
subjects  which  have  been  discussed 
pro  and  con  by  the  members  of  the  De- 
bating Club.  The  trials  for  the  de- 
bating team  were  held  in  the  early  part 
of  December  and  after  Christmas  three 
members  of  the  team  will  engage 
in  a debate  with  Everett  High  School. 
Negotiations  for  debates  are  also  being 
conducted  with  Exeter  Academy,  Salem 
High  School,  Boston  College  High  School, 
and  the  High  School  of  Commerce. 

A trip  to  Providence  or  New  York  City 
during  the  February  or  April  vacation 

is  also  being  considered. 

* * * 

Then  spake  the  wise  Junior,  saying: 
“When  I was  a Sophomore,  I spake  as  a 
Sophomore,  I understood  as  a Sopho- 
more, I thought  as  a Sophomore:  but 
when  I became  a Junior,  I put  away 
Sophomoric  things.” 
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THE  LIBRARY  SERVICE  CLUB 
By  Frank  E.  Gartland,  Secretary 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Thanksgiving 
recess  robbed  members  of  a meeting 
last  month,  there  is  but  little  to  say 
regarding  the  actual  doings  of  the  club 
on  the  whole. 

Miss  Burgess  and  a number  of  the 
members  have  expressed  a desire  that 
more  members  of  the  II  and  III  classes 
join  the  club.  They  are  badly  needed. 
Though  rather  late  to  become  a member 
of  the  organization,  the  promised  school 
certificate  will  be  awarded  those  mem- 
bers who  answer  this  request. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a letter  from 
Miss  Haley,  teacher-librarian  of  the 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls.  She 
commends  the  efforts  of  the  club  and 
states  that  it  has  always  been  her  desire 
that  some  sort  of  library  club  be  formed 
at  her  school.  She  is  contemplating 
visiting  our  club.  We  have  also  received 


word  from  Miss  Alice  Jordan,  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  that  arrange- 
ments for  the  club’s  visit  to  the  main 
library  have  been  completed.  This  visit 
will  be  made  directly  after  the  close  of 
school  on  Friday,  December  10th. 

Perhaps  it  would  interest  you  to  know 
that  this  club  is  very  likely  the  only 
organization  of  its  kind  in  New  England. 

A new  article  has  been  accepted.  It 
is  relative  to  the  reinstatement  of  cer- 
tain members. 

* * * 

Freshmen  should  remember:  (1),  That 
(in  the  eyes  of  a Senior),  they  are  mi- 
croscopically infinitesimal  (which  they 
will  of  course,  translate);  (2),  That 
when  they  came  to  Latin  School,  they 
came  either  with  the  intention  of  work- 
ing hard  for  four  years,  or  of  resting  for 
eight;  (3),  That,  though  lowly  now,  they 
may  raise  to  great  heights  in  1930. 
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®Jje  -Patriot 

By  Lester  S.  Koritz  ’29 


HE  year  1758  dawned  with  great 
hopes  for  France  and  Jacques 
Lejeune.  France  had  all  but  become 
master  in  America.  And  Jacques,  the 
ardent  patriot,  failed  to  see  the  slowly 
weakening  foundation  of  the  French 
hold,  as  did  many  others.  Why  should 
they?  Had  not  every  expedition  that 
the  English  organized  failed?  Had  not 
the  English  been  defeated  at  every  turn? 
It  seemed  impossible  that  the  French 
were  losing  their  grip  on  America.  How- 
ever, they  were,  though  almost  imper- 
ceptibly. 

Jacques  had  been  to  America  twice 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  He 
had  fought,  carried  dispatches  between 
the  countries,  and  imperiled  his  life  for 
France.  He  was  a man  of  thirty,  rather 
handsome,  and  a thorough  patriot. 

It  was  a cold  day  in  the  month  of 
January  when  Jacques  left  his  lodgings 
in  Paris  in  response  to  a friend’s  message. 
This  friend,  known  as  Jean  Moreau,  was 
an  agent  of  the  French  government, 
invested  with  more  power  than  was 
generally  known.  He  had  a definite 
purpose  in  sending  for  Jacques. 

A few  minutes  after  he  had  been  sent 
for  the  latter  arrived.  He  was  by  no 
means  unwilling  to  sit  down  by  a blaz- 
ing hearth  after  the  cold  journey  Mo- 
reau came  straight  to  his  point. 

“There  is  an  English  agent  in  Paris,” 
he  began,  “who  must  be  watched.  He 
is  on  the  lookout  for  such  patriots  as 
ourselves,  and  we  must  be  careful.  His 
name  is  Clarendon.” 

“How  does  an  English  dog  know  that 
we  are  working  for  our  country?’  asked 
Jacques 

“I  do  not  know.  But  Jacques,  there 
is  work  for  you  in  sight.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  you  will  be  asked  to  go  to 
America  with  letters.” 

“I  am  happy  to  serve  my  country  in 


any  way  I can,”  replied  Jacques,  dramat- 
ically. 

Moreau  then  went  into  details,  telling 
Jacques  just  what  he  would  probably 
be  required  to  do.  Jacques’  eyes  burned 
as  he  listened. 

Four  days  later,  Jacques  was  again  on 
his  way  to  Moreau's  house  This  time, 
he  knew,  he  would  receive  messages,  im- 
portant messages,  which  he  must  bring 
to  America  or  die  in  the  attempt.  No, 
he  must  do  more  than  reach  America; 
he  must  bring  the  letters  to  General 
Montcalm.  By  this  time  he  had  reached 
his  destination. 

Moreau  handed  him  several  letters, 
which  Jacques  carefully  put  away. 

“Your  ship  will  sail  at  night-fall,” 
said  Moreau.  “There  is  also  a supply 
of  ammunition  on  board.” 

“I  shall  be  there  when  it  sails,”  re- 
plied Jacques.  So  saying,  he  left  the 
house.  It  was  two  hours  before  the 
ship  would  sail,  and  Jacques  returned 
to  his  lodgings. 

It  still  lacked  twenty  minutes  of  the 
appointed  time  when  he  again  emerged 
from  the  doorway  of  the  house  in  which 
he  lodged.  The  road  to  the  quay  was 
through  a succession  of  winding  streets 
which  were  now  dark  and  deserted. 
Thieves  did  their  work  here  quite  pros- 
perously. 

Suddenly  Jacques  was  conscious  of 
someone  leaping  on  him  from  behind. 
He  instinctively  tried  to  fight  the  in- 
truder off,  but  the  latter  evidently  had 
assistance,  for  Jacques’  efforts  availed 
nothing.  He  was  placed  in  a cab,  a 
gag  put  over  his  mouth,  and  he  was 
driven  away. 

“And  that  s that,”  said  Clarendon. 

Jacques’  captors  could  not  keep  him 
long  concealed.  Two  days  would  suff- 
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ice,  they  thought.  Clarendon,  the  En- 
glish agent,  had  accomplished  his  work. 
Eut  when  he  handed  the  papers  to  his 
superiors,  it  was  found  that  the  letters 
could  not  be  deciphered.  The  crafty 
Moreau  was  no  man  to  disdain  the  use 
of  cipher.  Since  Jacques  did  not  know 
the  cipher,  he  was  freed 

Three  weeks  later,  Jacques,  with  new 
papers,  was  driven,  under  escort,  to 
the  quay  where  he  boarded  the  ship 
that  was  to  take  him  to  America  As 
he  was  getting  on  board,  the  captain 
said: — “Monsieur  Lejeune,  you  are  in- 
deed fortunate  that  the  English  agent 
prevented  you  from  sailing  three  weeks 
ago.” 

“How  can  that  be?”  asked  Jacques. 

“We  have  lately  received  news  that 
the  ship  on  which  you  were  to  have 
sailed  sank  with  all  on  board.  ’ 

Moreau  overheard  this  last  state- 
ment. He  recoiled,  as  if  given  a blow. 

Jacques  was  already  on  board.  It 
was  several  minutes  before  Moreau 
recovered  from  his  surprise,  for  sur- 
prise it  evidently  was. 

“Wait!”  he  shouted  after  the  ship. 
“Wait!” 

He  was  unheard.  A strong  wind  car- 
ried his  words  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth.  Despondently,  he  looked 
at  the  retreating  ship. 

“In  vain,”  he  muttered,  “All  in  vain.” 

“A  messenger  from  Paris  is  without,” 
said  the  orderly 

“Let  him  enter,”  replied  a man  sit- 
ting in  the  tent,  “It  is  probably  from 
Moreau.” 

Soon  Jaques  was  standing  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  Montcalm.  Here, 
he  thought,  was  a man  who  was  fight- 
ing for  France — yes,  and  was  winning 
for  France.  In  the  most  formal  mili- 
tary manner  he  could  assume  he  handed 
Montcalm  the  messages. 

With  an  impassive  face  the  former 


surveyed  the  papers.  His  features 
lighted  up.  Jacques,  standing  at  atten- 
tion, fe  t with  a thrill  of  joy  that  he  had 
really  done  something  for  his  country. 
Suddenly  Montcalm,  the  glad  expression 
gone  from  his  features,  handed  Jacques 
the  papers,  at  the  same  time  pointing 
to  a certain  paragraph. 

With  increasing  consternation  Jac- 
ques read  — 

“The  ammunition  will  by  this  time 
have  reached  you  This  message  tells 
you  what  to  do  with  it.  The  ammuni- 
tion was  sent  three  weeks  ago  Fight 
on,  and  may  God  aid  your  work.” 

Like  a flash  it  came  back  to  Jacques. 
He  had  caught  a glimpse  of  the  sur- 
prise and  dismay  of  Moreau’s  face. 
Then,  Moreau  had  told  him  before  he 
took  the  first  papers,  that  there  was  a 
supply  of  ammunition  on  board  the 
same  ship  on  which  he  was  to  have 
sailed.  And  that  ship  had  sunk  His 
journey  had  been  in  vain! 

He  read  the  rest  of  the  message. 
Montcalm  was  to  attack  a certain  Eng- 
lish fortress,  Fort  Glenville.  It  was 
for  this  purpose  that  the  ammunition 
had  been  sent.  However,  Montcalm 
decided  that  he  would  go  ahead  with  the 
expedition.  Jacques  would  fight  in  his 
army. 

Three  days  later,  the  expedition  was 
begun.  In  the  army,  downcast  and 
gloomy,  was  Jacques  Lejeune.  He  had 
told  Montcalm  his  story,  and  said  he 
preferred  death  to  a disgraceful  return 
to  France. 

The  day  before  Fort  Glenville  was 
reached,  Jacques  received  a message, 
stating  that  he  was  wanted  by  Mont- 
calm. When  he  reached  the  latter, 
he  was  told  that  Clarendon  was  at  the 
English  fortress,  and  Jacques  would 
have  an  excellent  chance  for  revenge. 
The  general  had  seen  that  Jacques 
would  fight  with  all  his  energy  if  there 
were  an  opportunity  for  getting  revenge. 
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The  next  day  Fort  Glenville  was 
reached.  The  English  forces  who  were 
holding  the  fort  did  their  best  to  defend 
it.  In  a long  battle  the  French  were 
finally  defeated.  But  one  member  of 
the  French  army  did  not  retreat. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  a man  was 
discovered  prowling  around  the  walls. 


Using  the  branches  of  a nearby  tree,  he 
quickly  swung  onto  the  fortress  wall. 
When  commanded  to  halt,  he  jumped 
down  over  the  wall.  A bullet  was  dis- 
charged, and  he  fell,  dead. 

Jacques  Lejeune  had  not  lived  to 
see  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
America. 


(Exchanges 


We  have  chosen  this  month,  to  review 
a number  of  magazines  published  by  the 
students  of  various  Boston  High  Schools. 

The  Red  and  Black,  Dorchester  High 
School  for  Boys.— The  outstanding  fault 
with  your  otherwise  excellent  magazine 
is  a lack  of  order.  The  impression  we 
gained  from  the  scattering  of  advertise- 
ments, jokes,  “Junior  Class  Notices,” 
“Messages  to  the  Freshmen,”  et  cetera, 
et  cetera,  throughout  the  issue  was  one 
of  disorder  and  confusion.  Isn’t  it 
possible  to  give  your  advertisers  a fair 
“break”  without  destroying  your  maga- 
zine’s dignity?  The  “Thanksgiving 
Number,”  however,  contains  a wealth  of 

material  and  of  illustration. 

* * * 

The  Record,  English  High  School. — 
Only  two  stories  and  practically  no  jokes 
in  your  first  number?  Your  well-  edited 
departments  and  fine  cartoons  partly 
make  up  for  this  scarcity  of  fiction,  but 
we  believe  that  a good  literary  section 
is  the  first  requisite  of  any  school  publi- 
cation.  * * * 

The  Shuttle,  High  School  of  Practical 
Arts. — The  interesting  stories  and  poems 
in  your  “Freshman  Number”  are  all  the 
more  worthy  of  notice  because  they  are, 
to  a large  extent,  contributed  by  non- 
staff members.  We  can  appreciate  your 
difficulty  in  finding  appropriate  sub- 
jects for  editorials,  but  we  did  not  expect 
to  find  another  editorial  on  “opportun- 
ity.” Don’t  you  think  that  your 


“Riddles”  and  “Jokes”  may  be  profitably 
combined? 

* * * 

The  Artisan,  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School.— The  author  of  “Carramba” 
may  well  be  proud  of  his  story.  Aren’t 
your  department  cuts  slightly  mixed? 
You  start  a page  of  jokes  with  the  head- 
ing “Class  Notes.”  “Recent  Mechanic- 
al Inventions,”  is  an  interesting  feature, 
and  well  represents  the  purpose  of  your 
school.  * * * 

The  Item,  Dorchester  High  School 
for  Girls. — The  October  Number  of 
The  Item  is  a perfect  example  of  the 
conspicuous  tendency  in  modern  high 
school  journalism  towards  filling  up 
extra  space  by  inserting  miscellaneous 
extraneous  matter.  We  find  the  notice 
of  a teacher’s  return  in  very  close  prox- 
imity to  a series  of  personal  questions, 
some  poetry  followed  by  “An  Insect 
Tragedy,”  exchanges  and  jokes  mingling 
in  happy  confusion,  two  full  pages  of 
jokes  in  the  very  center  of  the  magazine, 
and  a serious  editorial  preceding,  “We 

Wonder  What  Would  Happen  If — !” 

* * * 

The  Jabberwock,  Girls’  Latin  School. 
— The  main  fault  we  find  with  The 
Jabberwock  is  that  its  stories  are  nearly 
all  of  the  slight  little  trite  little  school- 
room variety.  Stories  dealing  with  more 
cosmopolitan  subjects  than  “An  Amus- 
ing Incident”  or  “In  the  Middle  of  the 
Night,”  wuld  greatly  improve  the 
quality  of  your  magazine. 
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ISHftat  Happened  ®o  Jones 

ME  ARE  disappointed.  We  went  to  the  play  that  Friday  evening,  fully  hoping 
we  might  have  a chance  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  ridicule,  real  subtle  ridicule, 
from  our  throne  as  a dramatic  critic.  The  fates  played  us  false;  the  play  was  ex- 
cellent; we  can  offer  nothing  but  compliments  to  Mr.  Russo  and  the  Dramatic  Club. 

When  we  say  the  play  was  excellent,  we  mean  just  that.  In  six  years  we  have 
seen  a number  of  presentations  by  the  Dramatic  Clubs,  but  no  evening  has  ever  been 
so  enjoyably  spent.  The  evening  itself,  with  the  exception  of  a surprise  in  the  way 
of  a snow  storm,  was  like  all  Play  Evenings.  There  were  present  the  faculty,  the 
students,  the  ex-students,  the  non-stuclents,  the  seniors,  their  sisters,  in  short,  the 
gathering  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Hall  on  all  our  festive  occasions.  There  was  an 
exceptionally  large  audience  and  the  low  rustle  and  bustle  grew  steadily  as  newcomers 
came  and  were  ushered  to  their  places  by  the  grave,  quiet,  dignified  ushers  gleaned 
from  the  ranks  of  our  very  best.  How  awe-inspiring  were  these  magnificent  beings 
with  whom  we  had  chatted  and  chaffed  so  freely  and  intimately  a few  short  hours 
before — these  lofty  men  who  showed  us  our  seats  without  a show  of  recognition! 

To  return  to  the  play.  As  our  programs  told  us,  it  was  a farce  in  three  acts. 
Being  “hard  boiled,’’  we  ignored  this  prophetic  information.  Then  the  curtain  went 
up,  and  we  realized  that  the  pure,  unadulterated  truth  had  been  told.  From  the 
first  stentorian  words  of  Isenberg  to  the  brief,  but  effective  closing  lines  of  Levinson, 
we  were  smitten  by  real,  honest,  hearty  mirth. 

The  cast  was  generally  fine.  Levinson,  as  Jones , was  a convincing  and  exuber- 
ant card  salesman.  His  tender  (?)  love  scenes  with  Alvina,  taken  by  Gordon,  were 
the  acme  of  perfection.  Joyce,  one  of  Julian  Eltinge’s,  as  Cissie,  the  object  of 
Jones’  more  sincere  amour,  played  his  part  well.  He  evinced  only  a few  masculine 
traits.  Isenberg,  who  took  the  part  of  Goodly,  was  the  object  of  general  admiration 
among  the  audience  for  his  very  creditable  presentation.  How  did  he  manage  to 
raise  that  particularly  luxuriant  and  convincing  growth  of  whiskers?  Marjorie,  taken 
by  Fuller  of  Class  III,  was  a charming  young  lady.  The  part  was  a difficult  one 
and  Fuller  was  excellent  as  the  young  miss.  Several  seniors  who  sent  flowers  to 
Miss  Fuller’s  dressing  room  were  disappointed  to  hear  that  she  had  left  very  soon 
after  the  performance.  It  has  been  said  that  she  is  a coquette  but,  save  for  a lack 
of  respect  for  her  elders,  she  has  always  seemed  a quiet,  unassuming  girl  about  the 
Sanctum.  Charles  Roberts  made  a pleasant  Ileatherby.  Many  were  the  sighs 
from  the  feminine  contingent!  Remarks  on  the  work  of  each  member  of  the  cast 
would  be  impossible  here.  Some  of  the  others  who  were  prominent  for  fine  work 
were  Weisberg,  Anthony,  Baker  and  Kozodoy. 

We  wish  to  congratulate  the  entire  cast  again.  Mr.  Russo  has  again  done  fine 
work  with  the  club,  and  we  wish  him  luck  for  the  future. 

Everything  was  well  done.  The  whole  show  had  great  solidity  and  finish.  No 
mustaches  fell  off.  — G.  R.  I). 
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3lntertiietos 

by  Aaron  S'.  Gilmartin 


This  article,  although  too  late  for  our 
“Football  Number,”  is,  nevertheless, 
such  as  to  tit  in  with  the  final  football 
accounts  of  the  season  and  the  usual 
“over  emphasis”  discussion  that  ensues. 
And  who  is  better  able  to  talk  on  the 
benefits  of  football  than  a man  who  has 
played  football  and  who  is  today  a 
doctor  devoted  to  the  preservation  of 
human  life? 

Dr.  “Dan”  Hurley  graduated  from  the 
Boston  Latin  School  in  1900.  He  had 
been  captain  of  the  B.  L.  S.  football 
team,  and  a pluckier  captain  is  yet  to 
be  found.  At  Harvard  he  was  twice  cap- 
tain of  the  football  team,  being  the  first 
to  have  this  marked  honor.  The  suc- 
cesses of  the  B.  L.  S.  and  Harvard  teams 
at  that  time  can  well  be  said  to  have  been 
in  a large  measure,  the  result  of  the  work 
of  Captain  “Dan”  Hurley.  Today, 
this  alumnus,  “one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
football  stars,”  is  a noted  lung  specialist 
in  Boston. 

After  having  reached  Dr.  Hurley  on 
the  phone,  and  explained  the  nature  of 
our  request,  he  most  kindly  consented  to 
write  the  article  which  follows: 

“This  is  the  age  of  prevention:  the 
prevention  of  waste;  the  prevention  of 
suffering;  the  prevention  of  loss  of 
human  life. 

“Not  many  years  ago  the  world  was 
interested  mainly  in  the  curing  of  people. 
Today  the  great  interest  is  to  prevent 
people  from  becoming  sick.  This  idea 
saves  time,  money,  energy,  and  human 
life.  Already  there  are  hundreds  of 
examples  of  this  sort  of  thing.  Perhaps 
the  most  astonishing  and  astounding 
results  may  be  seen  in  the  perusal  of  the 
figures  of  the  different  wars.  Take  for 
example  a comparison  of  the  figures  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  with  those 
of  the  World  War.  More  soldiers  during 
the  Spanish  War  died  of  typhoid  fever 


than  were  killed  in  battle.  More  sol- 
diers were  sick  with  typhoid  fever  than 
were  injured  in  actual  conflict.  How 
different  from  this  were  the  results  of  the 
World  War.  A case  of  typhoid  fever 
was  a rarity  and  a curiosity.  Nowadays, 
owing  to  improved  sanitary  conditions, 
typhoid  fever  is  not  neatly  so  prevalent 
as  formerly.  These  results  are  all  due 
to  preventive  measures. 

“It  has  been  said  that  the  average  age 
of  life  used  to  be  figured  at  thirty-five 
(35)  years;  in  the  present  time  the  aver- 
age age  has  been  lifted  to  fifty-five  years; 
further,  it  has  been  predicted  that  in  the 
not  very  distant  future  the  average  age 
of  a human  being  will  be  prolonged  to 
seventy  years.  All  these  gains  are  ob- 
tained by  preventive  measures. 

“What  connection  have  all  these 
interesting  facts,  relating  to  prevention, 
with  football?  Only  this:  the  youth  of 
today  are  greatly  interested  in  football 
and  are  spending  considerable  of  their 
time  in  this  sport.  Are  they  justified  in 
doing  this?  Are  the  rewards  of  sufficient 
compensation  for  the  time  spent  in  this 
game? 

“We  become,  in  spite  of  our  hereditary 
influences,  moulded  considerably  by  our 
every-day  work.  If  we  do  physical 
work  our  physical  condition  shows  it 
in  a certain  way  by  the  development  of 
that  part  of  the  body  which  is  used.  If 
we  do  mostly  mental  work  our  mentality 
is  greatly  developed.  Either  will  de- 
pend to  a great  extent  on  the  amount 
and  the  intensity  of  application. 

“Over-development  of  the  physical 
condition  or  over-development  of  the 
mind  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  is  not 
ideal.  Not  only  should  the  brain  be 
developed  but  all  the  rest  of  the  organs 
should  share  proportionally  to  their 
importance  in  the  same  manner. 

“In  the  olden  days  physical  prowess 
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was  of  the  greatest  importance.  A man 
was  great  according  to  the  amount  of 
his  physical  ability.  Now  the  reverse 
is  true;  greatness  is  measured  by  our 
intellects.  As  a result,  the  physical 
condition  is  apt  to  be  entirely  lost  sight 
of,  which  is  a bad  tendency. 

“Actually  what  should  happen  is  a 
sane  development  of  the  two.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  mental  and  the 
physical  characteristics  are  parts  of  a 
whole.  Injury  or  damage  to  either 
affects  both.  The  ideal  arrangement 
would  be  that  mental  and  physical  con- 
ditions should  be  considered  together. 

“The  majority  of  those  who  will  read 
this  paper  are  somewhere  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  18.  They  are  in  the  period 
of  development.  I venture  to  say  that 
the  majority  are  principally  interested 
in  the  development  of  their  mental 
powers.  They  hope  that  when  they 
have  reached  the  ripening  years  of  middle 
life  they  will  reap  the  harvest  of  their 
mental  efforts.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  in  this  middle  period  of  life 
there  is  another  harvest  to  be  reaped  and 
that  is  the  harvest  of  their  physical 
efforts  sown  in  the  early  years  of  de- 
velopment. 


“As  mental  gymnastics  develop  the 
mind,  so  physical  exercise  develop  the 
physical  condition.  Of  all  exeicises 
that  are  open  to  you  in  the  time  of  life 
in  which  you  now  find  yourself,  football, 
if  you  are  physically  able,  is  an  ideal 
exercise.  Translation  of  20  lines  of 
Homer  is  a wonderfid  mental  exercise, 
so,  an  hour  of  football  played  on  a cold 
afternoon  in  the  autumn  is  a wonderful 
physical  exercise.  It  is  a manly,  viru- 
lent, and  sturdy  exercise.  It  increases 
your  endurance,  your  strength,  and  your 
capacity  for  great  physical  skin. 

“If  you  practice  and  acquire  these 
characteristics,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  exercise  of  football,  diseases 
of  the  brain,  the  heart,  lungs,  and  the 
other  organs  of  the  body,  will  be  less 
apt  to  appear,  and  if  they  do  appear  from 
overwork,  or  other  causes,  you  will  have 
the  capacity  or  the  reserve  power  to 
withstand  and  to  resist  them.  You  will 
have  planted  “cultivated”  oats,  which 
shall  bring  you  forth  a good  harvest.” 

Thus,  you  see,  it  is  the  old  story  of  the 
moral  in  that  still  older  maxim:  “Mens 
sana  in  cor  pore  sano." 
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Alumni  Jloteg 


The  Register  learns  with  deep  regret  of 
the  death  of  Dr.  John  Haynes,  a former 
Latin  School  master.  Dr.  Haynes  was 
a former  president  of  the  New  England 
History  Teachers’  Association,  president 
of  the  High  School  Masters’  Association, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  head  of 
the  history  department  at  Hyde  Park 

High  School. **»? 

* * * 

We  were  very  much  grieved  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  Charles  Thomas  Donneliy 
’87,  the  founder  of  the  famous  advertising 
firm  which  bears  his  name.  Mr.  Don- 
nelly was  a former  Business  Manager  of 
the  Register  and  major  of  the  school 
battalion. 

* * * 

From  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
October  14th  edition  of  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Bulletin,  it  appears  that  seven- 
teen Latin  School  men  have  held  en- 
dowed professorships  at  Harvard.  This, 
of  course,  refers  only  to  chairs  established 

by  private  funds. 

* * * 

The  first  of  a series  of  Harvard  organ 
recitals  was  conducted  in  Appleton 
Chapel  on  October  26,  by  Professor 

Archibald  T.  Davison  ’02. 

* * * 

Frank  W.  Johnson  ’04,  one  of  the  most 
faithful  of  Latin  School  alumni,  has  sub- 
mitted the  following  “yell”  as  a possible 
addition  to  the  school  list: 

Rickety,  Rickety,  Russ, 

We’re  not  allowed  to  “cuss”; 

But  nevertheless, 

We  must  confess, 

There’s  nothing  the  matter  with  B.  L.  S. 

Team!  Team!  Team! 

Mr.  Johnson  also  informs  us  that  the 
Class  of  1904  of  which  he  is  president, 
and  which  held  its  twenty-third  reunion 
at  the  HarvardClub  of  Boston  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  fam- 
ous class  of  1885,  the  only  class  more  than 
ten  years  graduated  which  has  not  al- 


lowed a year  to  pass  without  getting 
together  for  a reunion. 

A.  C.  C.  Hill,  Jr.,  ’21,  who  graduated  in 
1925  with  honors  from  Dartmouth,  and 
was  voted  its  most  active  senior,  has 
been  awarded  an  Eastman  Fellowship 
by  the  Brookings  Graduate  School  of 
Economics  and  Politics  for  a three 
years’  study  of  modern  social  problems. 
* * * 

Martin  Tall  and  Hyman  Sobell  were 
among  the  small  number  of  Harvard  Jun- 
iors who  were  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

* * * 

Paul  Raftery  ’26  has  been  appointed 
by  Congressman  Gallivan  to  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 
* * * 

As  the  Register  goes  to  press  we  learn 
with  pride  that  the  Harvard  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  has  for  the  second  successive 
year  been  won  by  the  Boston  Public 
Latin  School. 

* * * 

Former  members  of  the  Latin  School 
Dramatic  Club  seem  to  be  prospering  ex- 
ceedingly. Larry  Meyer  ’25,  of  “Seven 
Keys  to  Baldpate”  fame,  is  a member  of 
the  Repertory  Theatre  Company,  and 
Abe  Abramson  ’25,  who  has  delighted 
many  Latin  School  audiences,  had  a large 
part  in  the  Harvard  Dramatic  Club’s 
production,  the  “Orange  Comedy.” 

* * * 

The  death  of  the  Reverend  Paul  Re- 
vere Frothingham,  D.  D.,  for  three 
years  a pupil  in  the  Latin  School,  came 
as  a distinct  shock  to  those  who  were 
privileged  to  know  the  distinguished 
leader  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  New 
England.  Due  to  lack  of  space  we  can- 
not here  offer  even  a brief  outline  of  his 
long  and  useful  life,  but  can  only  echo 
the  general  sentiment  that  Dr.  Froth- 
ingham effectually  bore  out  the  tradi- 
tion established  in  the  Arlington  Street 
Church  by  William  Ellery  Channing. 


TRACK 

HE  Track  Team  has  been  called 
out,  and  from  all  appearances 
there  will  be  a fine  season  ahead  for  the 
team.  There  are  several  fine  prospects 
wandering  around  loose  in  the  school, 
and  if  everyone  who  has  the  slightest 
idea  that  he  can  run,  jump,  throw  the 
weights,  etc.,  would  turn  out  we  should 
be  assured  of  a good  team. 

Dick  Hegarty  is  the  leader  of  the  team 
this  year  and  will  probably  lead  nearly 
everybody  in  the  “600”,  if  he  decides 
to  run  it  again  this  year.  Bob  Sullivan 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  track- 
sters  in  the  school.  He  is  a natural 
athlete  and  can  give  a good  account  of 
himself  in  anything  from  a 50-vd.  dash 
to  the  “600”.  Ralph  Boches,  king  of 
the  1000  yarders  at  the  “Reggies”,  last 
year,  is  still  hanging  on  and  will  corral 
many  a point  for  us  this  year. 

“Mellie”  Dunham,  if  he  can  spare 
the  time  from  his  piano  and  literary 
endeavors,  will  probably  be  the  “talk” 
in  the  hurdles.  Woodbury  will  also 
probably  be  heard  from  in  this  direction, 
also.  If  Frank  Hove  turns  out  for 
track  this  season  he  will  probably 
grab  most  of  the  laurels  in  the  dashes. 

Gene  Suck  and  Jakmauh  stand  out 
among  the  high  jumpers  from  last  year, 
and  Berkwitz  is  a shot-putter  of  no 
mean  ability. 


Among  the  younger  boys  Dalrymple, 
Nevin,  Parks,  and  Guilford jfjwill  help 
considerably. 

Several  fellows  from  last  year’s  candi- 
dates will  undoubtedly  come  forward  in 
the  next  few  months,  and  their  achieve- 
ments will  be  printed  in  the  coming  is- 
sues. 

THE  TRADE  AFFAIR 

The  delayed  Trade  game  was  played 
at  Fenway  Park.  The  park  isn’t  much 
of  a place  for  football,  and  insomuch  as 
the  game  had  been  put  off,  the  attend- 
ance was  very  small.  However,  about 
fifty  Latin  School  students  (or  other- 
wise) collected  together. 

The  game  itself  was  very  colorless 
at  the  start.  However,  Bobbie  Verge 
soon  uncorked  a lengthy  pass  to 
“Stretch”  Sullivan  and  he  had  gained 
twenty-five  yards  before  he  was  pulled 
down.  Lewis,  a Trade  threat,  who  won 
the  game  for  Trade  last  year,  by  inter- 
cepting a forward,  was  injured  so  badly 
on  this  play  that  he  had  to  be  carried 
off.  While  the  boys  do  not  like  to  see 
anyone  injured,  nevertheless  a sigh  of 
relief  was  given  at  his  withdrawal, 
because  of  his  good  work  last  year. 

Leo  Mulloney  suffered  a relapse  of 
something,  for  in  the  second  period  he 
shot  his  passes  everywhere  but  the  right 
place.  However,  the  “Mighty  Mul” 
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made  up  for  this  a little  later  by  his 
hard  tackling  when  he  spilled  the 
opposing  backs  for  losses  more  than 
once. 

Latin  worked  the  ball  to  the  20-yd. 
line  and  was  held  for  downs.  Captain 
Murphy  of  Trade,  all -scholastic  tackle 
last  year,  was  instrumental  in  this 
stand  by  Trade. 

The  third  period  was  rather  uneventful 
save  for  occasional  flashes  by  Hawkes, 
the  quarter  for  Trade.  Hawkes  opened 
the  fourth  period  with  a gain  of  twenty 
yards  on  a criss-cross.  MacFarlane, 
Trade  halfback,  then  smashed  cff-tackle 
for  fifteen  yards,  advancing  the  ball  to 
Latin’s  15-yd.  stripe.  Latin  tightened 
up  and  took  the  ball  away  on  downs. 

Two  minutes  were  left  when  “Red” 
Hunt  fell  on  a ball  that  the  Trade 
center  heaved  to  the  open  spaces  with 
no  back  there  to  get  it.  A long  forward 
by  Latin  School  brought  the  ball  to 
within  fifteen  yards  of  the  goal  and 
“Ernie”  Vogel  stepped  back  and  booted 
it  over. 

The  whole  backfield  looked  better 
and  the  entrance  of  Vogel  and  Goggin 
strengthened  it  noticeably  . Wells  play- 
ed his  usual  fine  game  and  “Sully” 
also  did  himself  credit.  In  the  absence 
of  Costigan  and  Dunn,  injured  tackles, 
both  Charles  West  and  Reardon  re- 
spectively7, or  any  other  way,  looked  well. 
Jimmy  Colbert  grabbed  a fumble  and 
bade  fair  to  make  a touchdown  out  of 
it  but  was  downed.  Bobby  Verge 
booted  some  fine  spirals.  That  about 
includes  it  all. 

* * * 

THE  DORCHESTER  TILT 

Dorchester  came  to  Braves  Field  with 
the  full  intention  of  smothering  our 
apparently  weakened  team.  Both  Cost- 
igan and  Dunn  were  absent  fron.  the 
starting  lineup  because  of  injuries,  and 
the  members  of  the  backfield  were  not 
feeling  any  too  good. 

However,  the  game  started  off  with  a 
bang  and  continued  in  the  same  manner. 


The  ball  was  snapped  and  the  line  of 
scrimmage  no  sooner  reached  than  bang! 
down  went  the  runner. 

Neither  team  could  gain  by7  rushing 
in  the  first  period.  The  second  period 
opened  more  favorably  for  Dorchester, 
for  they  nearly  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
touchdown,  but  their  assault  was  finally 
stopped. 

The  field  was  very  soggy  and  ac- 
cordingly, the  speedy  Kontoff,  Dorches- 
ter’s backfield  fireworks,  was  very  much 
hampered. 

Sullivan  of  Dorchester,  and  Kontoff, 
by  alternating  off-tackle  and  around  the 
ends  time  after  time  threatened  the 
Latin  goal,  during  the  second  half,  and 
only  fine  defense  by  the  Latin  forwards 
and  backs  prevented  a touchdown. 
One  of  these  attempts,  however,  ma- 
terialized in  a field  goal. 

Our  team  then  tightened  up  and 
marched  for  the  opposite  goal.  It  came 
very  uear  materializing,  but  a grounded 
pass  on  third  down  doomed  it.  “Ernie” 
Vogel  stepped  back  to  kick  and  true  to 
form  sailed  the  ball  over  the  uprights, 
tying  the  score. 

The  remainder  of  the  game  produced 
no  score,  thus  leaving  the  final  score, 
3—3. 

* * * 

THE  MECHANICS  FRACAS 

Mechanic  Arts  was  likewise  taken  on 
at  Braves  Field. 

Several  members  of  the  squad  had 
seen  Mechanics  play  before  and  could 
see  nothing  but  a speedy  victory  for 
B.  L.  S. 

The  first  period  proved  to  be  a rude 
awakening,  for  Mechanics  stopped  every- 
thing and  even  produced  an  offense. 
A struggle  then  began  between  the 
strongest  aggregation  we  had  met  this 
\ear  and  our  team  weakened  bv  the 
loss  of  our  quarterback,  Bobby  Verge, 
who  had  developed  a septic  leg  the 
night  before  the  game. 

The  purple  and  white  threatened 
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once  during  the  first  half,  but  a fumble 
put  an  end  to  this  attempt-.  As  the 
game  went  on,  the  even  basis  on  which 
the  teams  fought  seemed  to  point  to  a 
scoreless  tie  when  the  tide  suddenly 
turned  to  Mechanics. 

Two  or  three  end  thrusts  and  several 
smashes  brought  them  deep  into  our 
territory.  A pass  was  next  thrown  and 
it  landed  right  plump  into  the  arms  of 
Hall,  who  is  affectionatch  called  “Rube” 
bv  Tom  Macabe.  The  “Rube”  stretch- 
ed his  long  legs  and  picking  up  inter- 
ference as  he  ran,  galloped  through 
Mechanics  for  the  lone  touchdown  of 
the  day.  “Ernie”  Vogel  booted  the 
leather  over  for  the  extra  point,  thus 
making  the  score  7 — 0,  which  was  pre- 
served until  the  final  whistle. 

“Bus”  Flynn,  in  the  absence  of 
Bobby  Verge  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  kicking,  That  he  did  it  well  and 
effectively  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
one  of  his  punts,  including  the  roll, 
went  over  seventy  yards. 

The  line  played  a good  game  and 
Colbert,  Wells,  Costigan,  Malone},  and 
West  did  themselves  credit. 

“Ernie”Vogel  stood  out  in  the  back- 
field,  and  of  course  Hall,  whose  run 
won  the  game,  was  an  outstanding  factor. 

Billy  Wellock  started  the  game  at 
quarter  and,  despite  his  inexperience, 

showed  that  he  has  fine  possibilities. 

* * * 

THE  CLASS  TEAMS 
FRESHMAN 

The  Freshman  team  has  been  fairly 
successful  this  year.  The  two  feature 
games  were  close  and  well  played. 
Early  in  the  season  Coach  Cleary’s 
charges  defeated  the  Commerce  Fresh- 
men, 7 to  0.  In  their  last  game,  against 
English  High,  they  were  defeated,  13 
to  0.  In  this  latter  contest,  the  team 
was  weak  in  the  first  halt,  in  which  Eng- 
lish made  her  two  touchdowns.  Be- 
tween the  halves  Coach  Cleary  gave  some 
much-needed  advice  to  his  team,  and  as 
a result  they  played  well  in  the  second 


half.  Mr.  Cleary  has  seldom  failed  to 
turn  out  good  Freshman  teams.  Cap- 
tain Kapans  led  the  team  well. 

* * * 

SOPHOMORE 

The  Sophomore  team  met  with  well 
merited  success  this  season.  Their  first 
game,  which  was  with  the  High  School 
of  Commerce,  resulted  in  a 6 to  G tie. 
In  the  next  contest,  however,  the} 
decisively  defeated  the  same  team,  15 
to  0.  The  last  game,  against  the  Eng- 
lish High  Sophomores,  resulted  in  a 
20  to  0 victory  for  the  Latin  team. 

W.  McCarthy  was  captain. 

* * * 

JUNIOR 

The  Junior  team,  a new  organization, 
made  a fair  start.  They  were  defeated, 
12  to  0,  in  their  final  game  against  the 
English  High  Juniors,  the  defeat  being 
due  to  the  lack  of  regulars  in  the  game. 
They  were  fairly  successful  in  their 

other  games. 

* * * 

HOCKEY 

Coach  Cleary  has  called  out  his 
hocke}  team  and  things  thus  far  do  not 
look  so  bright.  Fritz  Costigan  is  the 
captain  of  the  puck  chasers  this  year, 
and  with  George  Shine,  makes  up  the 
only  letter  men  from  last  year’s  team. 

Several  promising  candidates  have 

turned  out,  but  the  lack  of  veteran  ma- 
terial casts  a shade  over  the  hopes  of 
the  team.  However,  it  may  ultimately 
turn  out,  that  the  school  will  be  right 
behind  it. 

The  candidates  for  the  wings  as 
furnished  by  Caj.tain  Costigan,  are  as 
follows:  Hunt,  Shine,  Talbot,  Govan, 
Buckley,  Tracy,  McEachern,  Doyle, 
Finnigan,  Lynch  and  McCarthy.  De- 
fense: Verge,  Costigan,  Sullivan,  Hall. 
Goal:  Elvnn  and  Silberburg. 

Here’s  hoping  that  they  can  produce 
a winning  aggregation  from  these  fellow  s. 
Coach  Cleary  can  do  the  job  if  anyone 
can. 


-Tom  Dunn 


‘PASS!”  VERGE  TO  COSTIGAN 
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ERHAPS  the  less  said  about  the 
English  game  the  better,  but  it  is 
the  duty  of  everyone  to  accept  the  bitter 
with  the  sweet,  so  here  goes. 

One  newspaper  said,  “It  was  not  that 
Latin  was  so  bad,  but  that  English  was 
so  good.”  This  may  be  rather  clumsily 
expressed,  but  it  contains  the  idea  and 
names  the  real  cause  of  defeat. 

English  had  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  schoolboy  teams  seen  in  this  section 
of  the  countrv  for  years. 

Under  the  tutelage  of  Coach  Leo 
Daley,  they  have  progressed  from  a fair 
team  to  one  of  the  very  best,  and  even 
though  they  have  been  our  rivals  for 
the  past  half  century  there  was  no  shame 
attached  to  our  team  in  losing  to  them. 

“Hoot”  Hootstein,  premier  danseur 
of  English  High,  tripped  through  the 
left  side  of  our  line  for  a touchdown  on 
the  second  play  of  the  game.  He 
repeated  the  operation  a few  minutes 
later.  Then  our  side  began  to  climb 
from  under  the  heap  and  a march  was 
started  for  the  opposing  goal.  How- 
ever, a fumble  on  their  15-yd.  line  put 
an  end  to  this  rally. 

Freno  took  the  ball  and  ran  twenty 
yards  with  it  before  he  was  forced 
rather  unceremoniously  offside.  The 
quarter  ended,  and  early  in  the  second 
quarter  English  tallied  again  by  means 
of  rushing. 

Bitter  smashing  of  lines  filled  up  the 
remainder  of  the  period,  save  for  one 
instance.  Toward  the  final  minutes  of 
the  half  Latin  worked  the  ball  to  our 
opponents’  8-yd.  line.  Unsuccessful  for- 
ward grounded  in  the  end  zone  made 
our  second  chance  for  a score  only  a 
futile  attempt.  The  half  ended  with 
the  ball  on  the  English  20-yd.  line. 

“Fight!  Fight!  Fight!”  was  the  note 
sounded  in  the  second  half  and  fight 
they  did,  both  teams  striving  to  gain 
yardage  but  neither  side  being  very 
successful.  Finally  the  tide  turned  to 


English  once  more  and  again  they 
crossed  “the  last  white  line”. 

During  this  time,  although  the  Latin 
team  was  certainly  on  the  short  end  of  it, 
the  supporters  in  the  Latin  stands  still 
remained  faithful  and  cheered  every- 
thing in  great  shape. 

Towards  the  end,  Quarterback  Freno 
got  careless  and  heaved  a short  for- 
ward, which  was  intercepted  by  Fritz 
Costigan,  who  sneaked  it  back  under 
the  noses  of  the  English  watchdogs  for  a 
touchdown  and  booted  it  over  for  the 
extra  point  afterwards.  A few  minutes 
later  Doc  Mooney  blew  the  whistle 
calling  off  hostilities  for  another  year. 

Capt.  “Stretch”  Sullivan  turned  in  a 
good  game  despite  bis  injured  knee. 
Jin  my  Colbert,  who  acted  captain,  in 
the  absence  of  “Stretch”,  did  himself 
credit  as  evidenced  byr  his  being  men- 
tioned on  the  “all-teams”.  Bobby- 
Verge,  that  cocky  little  rooster,  was  right 
-where  he  was  needed  and  he  generalled 
his  team  in  a fine  manner.  Goggin  and 
Hunt  did  themselves  credit,  likewise. 

The  absence  of  “Ernie”  Vogel  was 
certainly  felt  in  the  backfield.  Another 
piece  of  misfortune  that  has  dogged  the 
team  all  season,  put  him  out  about  on 
the  eve  of  the  game. 

The  line,  taken  as  a whole,  did  a 
much  better  job  than  the  backfield. 
Wells  was  right  in  on  every  play  as  was 
Connerton,  before  he  got  injured,  and 
afterwards  Larkin,  who  took  his  place. 
Leo  Maloney,  as  usual,  was  a bear  on 
defence.  West  and  Flynn  who  played 
half  a dozen  positions  in  the  game  were 
always  there.  Among  the  relief  w'ho 
came  in  for  the  injured  players  Saponaro 
and  Eddie  Horovitz,  and  especially 
Charlie  Riordan,  were  noticeable. 

Prospects  for  next  year  seem  good 
with  Vogel,  Hunt,  Flynn,  Hall,  and 
Balkan  returning  in  the  backfield.  The 
line  will  have  Riordan,  West,  Burley, 
Horowitz,  Connerton,  Flanagan,  as  let- 
ter men  returning.  -T.  W.  D. 
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T was  worth  the  walk  from  the  Latin 
School  section  to  the  center  held 
bleachers,  during  the  Commerce-Dor- 
chester  game  to  get  a full  glimpse  of  the 
vast  crowd  of  25,000  which  filled  the 
grand  stand  and  pavilion  and  flowed  over 
into  the  bleachers.  The  crowd  was 
estimated  as  being  the  largest  that  has 
ever  witnessed  the  Thanksgiving  double- 
header.  Last  year  there  were  only  15,000 
people  at  the  game. 

It  was  a colorful  crowd  indeed.  The 
purple  banners  of  Latin,  the  blue  and 
blue  of  English,  the  gray  of  Commerce, 
and  the  red  and  black  of  Dorchester 
mingled  with  thousands  of  green  scarfs, 
pink  handkerchiefs,  yellow  hats,  brown 
fur  coats,  black  sweaters  and  with  ten 
pairs  of  white  flannel  trousers  to  produce 
a multi-colored  kaleidoscopic  effect. 

When  the  Latin  School  team  ran  out 
on  the  field,  a great  roar  swept  the 
stands.  The  first  “regular  B.  L.  S.  for 
the  team”  sounded  feeble  in  comparison. 
This  was  because  the  Latin  School 
rooters,  as  usual,  far  thinner  in  numbers 
than  the  English  High  adherents,  were 
spread  throughout  the  entire  grand- 
stand. We  hope  to  see  the  day  when 
there  will  be  a section  for  Latin  School 
sympathizers  only,  another  for  E.  H.  S. 
rooters,  etc. 

English  High  neglected  to  produce 
the  mule  which  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention last  year.  We  suppose  that 
those  in  authority  at  our  rival  institu- 
tion have  finally  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  genus  mule  does  not 
faithfully  represent  their  school. 

English  humor  was  lacking  for  the 
occasion.  Nary  a placard  bearing  some 
“wise”  if  not  original  remark  could  be 
seen. 

Not  even  the  most  rabid  English 
supporter  could  deny  that  Fritz  Costi- 
gan’s  kick  offs  were  better  than  those  of 


the  English  kicker!  Fritz  had  plenty  of 
chance  to  display  his  kicking  ability. 
He  played  a great  game,  by  the  way, 
scoring  Latin’s  only  touchdown  and 
proving  himself  a real  threat  both 
offensively  and  defensively. 

No  Latin-English  game  could,  of 
course,  be  complete  without  a four- 
down  goal-line  defense  by  the  Latin 
team.  The  boys  did  it  this  year,  and 
did  it  as  well  as  ever. 

The  English,  Commerce,  and  Latin 
bands  were  led  by  Mr.  Sordillo  in  a 
few  numbers  between  the  halves  of  the 
Commerce-Dorchester  game.  The  sight 
of  25,000  Americans  standing  while 
the  band  played  “The  Star  Spangled 
Banner”  was  truly  inspiring. 

The  members  of  the  various  bands, 
by  the  way,  were  in  all  kinds  of  dress. 
The  Latin  School  musicians  were  in  full 
uniform. 

Our  doughty  cheer-leaders — Clarence 
M.  Jacobson  ’27,  Maurice  J.  Berkwitz 
’27,  and  Howard  Rubin  ’28 — demon- 
strated the  latest  dance  steps  to  the 
tune  of  “On  the  Field  of  Many  Colors.” 

Practically  all  of  English’s  team 
graduated  this  year,  whereas  many  of 
the  B.  L.  S.  players  are  coming  back  for 
another  year.  So  it  ought  to  be  a 
closer  fight  next  year  though  it  could 
hardly  be  a harder  one. 

How  wise  were  those  who  clad  them- 
selves with  three  or  four  pairs  of  stock- 
ings! 

Next  to  the  joyous  sense  of  satisfaction 
one  experiences  in  seeing  his  team  in  the 
lead,  there  is  probably  no  feeling  to  be 
compared  with  that  which  arises  from 
the  sight  of  an  underdog  fighting  game- 
ly back  and  finally  scoring  one  sharp 
thrust.  That  is  the  feeling  which  most 
of  us  experienced  as  Costigan  ran  for  a 
touchdown. 
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By  Grat 

ONCE  there  was  a man  who  went  to 
Spain  where  he  had  budded  castles. 
But,  as  he  was  entering  through  the 
gates  of  a castle,  it  crumbled  over  him 
and  fell  and  crushed  all  life  from  him, 
for  it  had  been  builded  upon  the  sands. 
Then,  another  man,  who  had  watched  all 
which  had  passed  from  afar  off,  cried: 
“He  was  a fool.  I shall  not  go  to  Spain 
where  I have  my  castles;  instead  I shall 
stay  at  home  with  my  wife  and  children 
and  attend  to  my  business.  And  he 
did  so.  But  one  day  a flash  of  lightning 
came, — and  then  he,  too,  was  dead. 

The  man  sat  at  his  desk  and  looked 
out  through  the  window  across  the  glassy 
grey-green  water  of  the  harbor.  He  saw 
the  ships  lying  at  anchor,  rocking  gently 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  and  his 
soul  left  his  work  to  lose  itself  among  the 
tangled  maze  of  masts  and  rigging. 
Commonplace,  dull,  prosaic,  they  were, 
— the  fishing  schooners  which  limped  into 
port  with  their  loads,  and  then  out  once 
more,  reeking  in  filth,  undermanned, 
poorly  equipped,  waifs  and  castaways 
of  the  sea.  No  aura  of  romance  clung 
to  these.  In  truth,  nothing  clung  to 
them  except  the  all-pervading  smell  of 
fish,  from  which  they  would  never  be 
free.  Everywhere  was  the  smell  of 
fish, — in  the  rigging,  the  holds,  the  bunks. 
It  was  more  than  a smell;  it  was  the 
very  ships  themselves.  As  dull  and4 
grey  and  monotonous  these  were  as  a 


Gilmore 

London  fog.  But  to  the  man  behind 
the  window  looking  at  them  across  the 
stretch  of  harbor,  they  were  none  of 
these  things.  To  him  they  were  alive, 
winged;  things  of  romance  and  beauty, 
of  bounding,  joyous  life. 

The  man  imagined  himself  the  captain 
of  one.  It  was  in  a storm  at  sea;  drench- 
ed and  dripping,  in  a long  dirty  sou’wes- 
ter, he  stood  on  the  bridge,  bellowing 
his  orders,  winning  order  from  chaos. 
The  storm  passed  on,  and  he  had  brought 
his  ship  safely  through.  The  picture 
faded  and  another  took  its  place.  Now 
everything  was  peace.  His  ship  rolled 
gently  in  the  long,  caressing  swell  of 
southern  waters.  Far  ahead,  the  low 
coastline  of  a tropical  island  was  to  be 
seen,  grey  and  blue  with  the  distance. 
The  sky  above  and  the  water  beneath 
framed  the  world  in  a blue,  through 
which  the  ship  made  its  slow  progress. 

The  man  sighed  and  turned  back  to 
his  forgotten  work.  How  he  loved  the 
sea!  What  was  there  he  would  not  give 
for  it?  If  only  he  could  drop  his  whole 
life,  chuck  it,  and  start  again.  The 
sea!  But  he  was  chained  with  rows  of 
figures,  harder  than  iron,  tougher  than 
steel.  Oh!  would  they  never  let  him  go? 
Was  he  bound  to  them  forever,  the  things 
that  he  hated?  He  had  given  them  his 
life;  would  they  never  let  him  go? 

He  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  across 
the  mile  or  two  of  water.  There,  a 
ship  was  putting  out.  He  followed  it 
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with  his  eyes;|his  heart  was  there  on 
board.  Slowly  it  faded  away,  became  a 
mere  dot  on  the  horizon,  disappeared. 
He  stared  steadily  at  the  last  point  from 
which  it  had  dropped  into  the  void. 

His  head  drooped  slowly  forward  and 
finally  pillowed  itself  in  his  arms,  scat- 
tering the  papers  on  the  desk.  Every- 
thing was  very  quiet  in  the  room.  The 
continuous  clatter  of  the  typewriters  in 
the  outer  office  seemed  to  add  to  the 
stillness  rather  than  otherwise.  There 
was  hovering  about  the  room  that  ghost- 
ly silence  which  is  felt  in  a room  of  death 
from  which  a soul  has  gone.  The  man 
slept. 

Everything  was  a bedlam  of  noise. 
The  shrieks  of  dying  men  were  there, 
the  curses  of  sailors  fighting  hard  for 
life,  the  hysterical  screaming  of  women 
beside  themselves  in  panic.  And  through 
it  all  ran  a steady  horrible  undercurrent 
of  sound,  awful  beneath  the  intermittent 
screams  shuddering  away  into  silence. 
Horrible  noises — the  rip  of  steel  through 
flesh,  the  stertorous  breathing  of  men 
in  combat,  the  grating  of  ship  on  ship, 
the  rattling  of  chains,  the  continual 
wash-wash-wash  of  the  waves. 

In  a lull  of  fighting  the  pirate  leader 
paused  and  glanced  around.  Every- 
thing was  well.  His  men  were  slowly 
and  surely  gaining  the  upper  hand. 
Soon  the  ship  would  be  theirs.  He 
looked  away  toward  the  stern.  Then, 
he  turned  once  more  to  battle.  He 
lunged  forward  with  his  cutlass,  felt  it 
sink  home  in  yielding  flesh.  Cursing, 
he  drew  it  out;  a man  slumped  to  the 
deck  in  death.  The  pirate  moved  for- 
ward into  the  thick  of  the  fight. 

******* 

The  ship  rocked  gently,  listing  more 
and  more  heavily.  A man  came  rush- 
ing to  the  captain’s  side.  “Water’s 
gainin’  sir.  Can’t  stop  it  with  the 
pumps!” 


The  captain  looked  out  over  the  lim- 
itless expanse  of  water.  Water  there 
was,  and  sky.  Water,  green,  almost 
black,  stretching  out  forever.  Sky, 
threatening  and  grey,  reaching  in  a re- 
lentless curve,  to  the  infinity  where 
water  and  sky  merge  into  nothingness. 
Thank  God,  that  at  least  the  storm  was 
over.  They  had  run  before  it  during 
long  days,  masts  bare,  scudding  with 
the  wind.  It  had  played  itself  out 
finally,  but  not  before  it  had  left  its 
mark.  The  ship  must  be  abandoned. 
The  captain  snapped  back  from  his 
reverie  and  in  an  instant  became  a man 
of  action.  Orders  were  given  to  take 
to  the  boats. 

The  ship  lay  abandoned,  listing  more 
and  more  noticeably  as  the  water  gained 
within  it.  Soon  it  would  disappear 
into  the  bottomless  green  water.  The 
captain  shuddered.  The  men  rowed 
silently.  There  was  absolutely  no  wind. 

Slowly  night  gathered  around.  Sud- 
denly it  struck,  and  dead  blackness 
shut  in  over  the  boats,  creeping  forward 
over  the  unending  sheet  of  water.  The 
men  crossed  themselves  in  the  still  black 
shroud.  They  were  afraid.  Looking 
back  apprehensively  to  the  captain  in 
the  stern,  they  saw  him  seated  there, 
immovable,  fearing  nothing.  The  men 
took  heart  and  fell  again  to  their  oars. 
The  captain  was  left  alone  with  his 
thoughts.  He  had  never  lost  a ship 
before  this  one.  He  alone,  of  all  the 
men  in  his  boat,  knew  that  their  posi- 
tion was  hopeless.  He  drew  his  coat 
more  closely  around  him  and  settled 
himself  in  the  stern  sheets  to  try  to  get 
a little  sleep.  Silence  reigned  except 
for  the  regular  pulling  of  the  oars  against 
the  water. 

:jc  :(c 

The  sleeping  man  woke  with  a start 
and  glanced  suspiciously  around  the 
office.  It  wouldn’t  do  to  be  caught 
sleeping  in  office  hours.  Wouldn’t  do. 
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Why,  they’d  say  he  was  getting  old. 
Well,  he  wasn’t.  Bet  he  could  take  on 
any  one  of  those  young  whippersnappers 
outside  there,  and  beat  him  hands  down. 

He  stretched,  yawning  audibly,  and 
walked  to  the  window.  It  did  a man 
good  to  take  a little  nap  in  the  afternoon. 
Outside,  twilight  was  gathering,  and 
rain  had  begun  to  fall;  grey,  colorless 
rain  that  dropped  from  a leaden,  over- 
cast sky  through  a raw,  'monotonous 
November  afternoon.  As  the  drops 
reached  the  harbor,  they  eddied  into 
little  pools,  which,  slipping  away  into 
nothingness,  were  ever  and  again  re- 
placed by  others. 

The  man  shivered  involuntarily  and 
turned  back  to  the  papers  on  the  desk. 


What  a shame  it  was  that  he  must  slave 
away  his  life  waiting  upon  endless  rows 
of  figures;  he,  who  ought  by  right  to  be 
a seaman.  Why  not  drop  the  whole 
thing?  Why  not  go  to  the  open  sea? 
He  stood  in  the  center  of  the  room  and 
wondered. 

Outside,  dusk  was  darkening  into 
night.  Rain  was  falling  silently,  cease- 
lessly from  a black  void  overhead  into  a 
grey  one  beneath.  Within,  an  old  man, 
shoulders  stooped,  eyes  peering,  was 
working  on  papers  which  crackle  as  he 
turns  them;  working,  with  only  now  and 
then  a glance  toward  the  now  hidden 
forest  of  rigging  across  the  harbor.  The 
lights  of  the  city  flash  into  being.  It  is 
night. 
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By  Lester  S.  Koritz  ’29 


AND  what’s  more,  I see  no  reason 
on  earth  why  this  college  or 
any  other  should  go  to  the  trouble  of 
providing  cheerleaders.  Don’t  talk  to 
me  about  your  encouraging  and  spurring 
the  team  on.  I know  what  I’m  talking 
about,  because  I’ve  had  experience — ” 
Dave  Whittier  was  delivering  an  ora- 
tion on  the  subject  his  long-suffering 
friend  had  heard  at  least  ten  times  that 
season.  Dave  could  see  no  sense  in 
cheers  or  anything  of  the  sort.  He  re- 
fused to  listen  to  any  arguments  to  the 
contrary. 

Outside  of  this,  Dave  was  popular 
and  well-liked.  He  was  a good  athlete, 
being  a member  of  the  baseball,  as  well 
as  the  hockey  team.  Of  the  latter  team 
he  was  captain.  As  the  outlook  for  this 
particular  season  was  not  very  bright, 
Dave  was  consequently  a little  more 
grouchy  than  usual.  There  were  no 
veterans  but  himself  available. 

Tom  Sanford,  his  friend,  had  dropped 
in  for  no  particular  reason,  and  had 
casually  mentioned  the  subject  of  cheer- 
ing. Whereupon  Dave  launched  his 
ten-minute  campaign  against  that  very 
thing.  Tom,  it  might  be  known,  was  a 
cheerleader. 

“For  goodness’  sake,  Dave,”  expos- 
tulated Tom,  “let’s  take  a walk  and  cool 
off.”  Dave  consented,  although  he  did 
not  like  the  last  expression. 

It  had  long  been  a point  of  contention 
whether  Dexter  College  had  grown  up 
near  the  town  of  Bassett,  or  whether  the 
town  grew  up  near  the  college.  The 
college,  as  usual,  was  on  a hill  overlook- 
ing the  town.  When  Elijah  Dexter 
had  founded  the  college,  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  there  were  but  a 
few  houses  scattered  in  its  vicinity. 
Now,  however,  there  was  in  place  of  the 
few  houses  a flourishing  community. 
This  subject  bothered  the  two  stud- 


ents little,  as  they  wended  their  way 
down  the  hill.  They  talked  of  various 
things,  and  finally  Tom  mentioned  the 
last  game  Dexter  had  played.  It  was 
the  third  of  the  season,  it  being  now 
early  in  January.  The  game  had  been 
played  against  a stronger  team,  and 
Dexter  had  come  out  second  best,  five 
to  one.  The  only  goal  had  been  scored 
by  Dave,  with  practically  no  assistance. 
As  some  “expert”  put  it,  Dexter  was 
striving  with  might  and  main  for  the 
distinction  of  having  the  worst  hockey 
team  in  the  state.  Dave,  who  was  per- 
haps more  easily  discouraged  than  a 
good  captain  should  be,  agreed  with 
him.  Tom  strove  to  cheer  his  friend  up, 
and  heartily  regretted  having  brought 
up  the  subject.  As  often  happens,  his 
well-meant  conversation  made  condi- 
tions worse.  A dog  ran  over  the  road, 
and  Tom  began  to  speak  of  a mascot 
for  the  Dexter  team.  Dave  almost  ex- 
ploded. A mascot,  he  thought,  was 
more  useless  than  a cheerleader. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the 
town.  Tom  pulled  his  friend  into  a drug 
store,  in  order  to  make  him  drown  his 
troubles  in  ginger  ale,  or  something  of 
the  kind.  As  they  entered,  Dave  tripped 
over  something.  A sudden  idea  came 
to  Tom,  and  he  quickly  grabbed  the 
“something”  in  time  to  prevent  Dave’s 
kicking  it.  It  was  a kitten,  jet  black, 
with  not  a white  spot  visible. 

Tom  inquired  of  the  druggist  and  he 
learned  that  it  was  a stray  cat,  that  had 
been  bothering  people  in  the  store  for 
about  four  days.  Five  minutes  later, 
when  the  students  left  the  store,  Tom 
carried  the  cat  with  him. 

Dave  asked  no  questions,  thinking  it 
was  only  a foolish  whim  of  his  friend’s. 
But  Tom  held  the  cat,  and  when  Dave’s 
room  was  again  reached,  he  exclaimed 
dramatically: 
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“Behold  the  mascot  of  the  Dexter 
College  hockey  team!” 

Dave  looked  at  him,  at  once  surprised 
and  astonished.  Was  his  friend  sane? 
After  he  had  just  completed  an  eloquent 
denunciation  of  mascots,  cheerleaders, 
and  other  useless  things,  Tom  was  offer- 
ing him  a mascot.  Finally,  his  surprise 
gave  way  to  anger. 

“You  fool!  What  do  I want  with  a 
mascot?  What  I need  is  not  a mascot, 
but  a few  good  defense  players!  Throw 
the  silly  thing  out  of  the  window,  and 
be  yourself!” 

“Calm  yourself,”  came  the  reply,  “I 
didn’t  say  that  this  was  to  be  your  mas- 
cot. I said  it  was  for  the  team.” 

Dave  was  sure  of  his  friend’s  insanity 
now. 

“I’m  going  down  to  the  janitor  right 
now,”  Tom  went  on.  “I  know  he’ll  take 
care  of  our  mascot,  because  he  likes 
cats.” 

Two  days  passed.  In  spite  of  Dave, 
the  team  received  the  kitten  with  much 
joy,  and  immediately  christened  him 
(a  process  not  exactly  to  his  fancy),  giv- 
ing him  the  appropriate  and  convenient 
name  of  “Dexy.”  The  dean’s  wife  soon 
knitted  a sweater  for  him,  with  a white 
“D”  on  a field  of  brown.  His  uniform 
was  now  complete,  and  every  day 
“Dexy”  appeared  on  the  rink. 

He  was  as  happy  as  any  cat  would 
want  to  be.  He  had  all  the  play  and 
petting  he  wanted,  undisturbed  naps, 
and,  should  his  natural  craving  become 
manifest,  there  were  mice  in  the  cellar. 
What  more  could  a normal  cat  desire? 

The  next  game  Dexter  played  was 
won  by  a lucky  “break,”  for  which 
Dexy  was  given  full  credit.  Even  Dave 
had  to  admit  that  the  cat  cheered  up 
the  players.  The  sight  of  him,  walking 
around  outside  the  rink,  or  sitting  on  the 
bench,  made  them  feel  more  like  doing 
their  best.  Once,  during  practice,  he 


came  onto  the  rink.  Practice  was  im- 
mediately suspended,  while  an  anxious 
delegation  gently,  but  firmly,  conducted 
the  mascot  from  the  rink. 

The  season  progressed,  with  varying 
success  for  the  Dexter  team.  Dexy 
grew  more  and  more  a part  of  them. 
Practice  was  not  the  same  without  him. 
Every  player  insisted  on  having  his 
turn  at  holding  the  mascot,  if  the  latter 
happened  to  be  in  the  mood  for  it. 

Now  there  was  but  one  game  left  to 
be  played  before  the  big  game  against 
Bolton.  This  game  was  against  Mer- 
cer University,  a team  much  better  than 
Dexter.  It  was  in  this  game  that  Dexy 
brought  himself  into  prominence. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  the  first  period 
when  Dexy  took  the  notion  into  his 
feline  head  of  examining  the  Mercer 
rink.  Two  minutes  later,  then,  he  was 
stepping  over  the  ice  in  one  corner. 
Then  one  of  the  Mercer  players  was 
hurt.  While  he  was  being  attended  to, 
Dexy  observed  the  puck  lying  on  the  ice 
a few  feet  in  front  of  him.  It  appeared 
to  be  something  that  would  bear  inves- 
tigation. Accordingly,  Dexy  stepped 
over  to  it,  and  began  to  sniff  it,  some- 
thing he  had  not  done  in  any  other  game 
or  even  in  practice.  He  soon  began 
playing  with  it,  and  in  a minute  or  so, 
when  the  game  was  about  to  be  resumed, 
Dexy  was  pushing  the  puck,  gently  but 
firmly,  away  from  the  place  where  it 
had  been  left!  He  had  covered  four 
feet  of  territory  when  twelve  hockey 
players  bore  down  upon  him,  six  with 
the  intention  of  saving  the  puck,  six 
with  the  intention  of  saving  the  mascot. 
A general  scuffle  ensued,  but  Dexy  was 
retrieved,  although  in  doing  so,  the  puck 
was  sent  still  further.  As  a means  of 
punishing  the  offender,  the  jury  (sev- 
eral substitutes)  sentenced  him  to  leave 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rink  for 
the  rest  of  the  game.  He  did. 

Dexy  had  all  but  changed  Daves’ 
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mind  about  the  inutility  of  a mascot 
when  this  happened.  Dave  was  thor- 
oughly angry  now.  He  absolutely  for- 
bade Dexy’s  being  present  at  practice, 
and  did  not  let  the  kitten  out  of  the 
cellar.  In  vain  Tom  remonstrated  with 
him,  telling  him  that  the  cat’s  presence 
was  needed  to  encourage  the  team. 

Thus  it  was,  that,  when  the  great  day 
arrived,  Tom  was  forced  to  take  Dexy 
to  the  Bolton  rink  without  the  captain’s 
knowledge.  He  had  to  hide  the  mascot 
before  the  game,  when  he  knew  the 
stands  occupied  by  the  Dexter  conting- 
ent were  full  of  students  and  others  wait- 
ing to  see  him.  But  to  show  the  mascot 
now  would  be  pure  folly. 

After  what  seemed  an  eon  of  waiting, 
the  game  was  begun.  Tom  took  his 
place,  entrusting  Dexy  to  a substitute’s 
care,  with  instructions  not  to  let  him 
out  of  his  arms. 

The  two  teams  were  quite  well  match- 
ed, Bolton  having  a slight  edge  over 
Dexter,  since  Dexter’s  defense  was  not 
so  strong  as  it  might  have  been.  Never- 
theless, there  was  no  scoring  in  the  first 
period. 

The  second  period  was  well  on  its  way 
when  something  happened  that  was  fam- 
ous for  its  paving  the  way  to  Dexter’s 
victory.  There  was  a scrimmage  near 
the  Dexter  goal,  and  it  seemed  that  a 
goal  might  be  scored  for  Bolton,  when  a 
sudden  shot  sent  the  puck  skimming 
over  the  ice  in  the  direction  of  the  Bolton 
goal.  Everybody  in  the  stands  and  on 
the  benches  stood  up  as  the  race  for  the 
puck  began.  Among  the  latter  was  the 
player  who  was  holding  Dexy.  Uncon- 
scious of  the  latter,  he  set  him  down  and 
regarded  the  game.  When  he  resumed 
his  seat,  he  had  forgotten  about  the 
mascot  entirely. 

It  was  not  long  before  Dexy,  unnoticed) 


had  clambered  over  the  boards  and  was 
on  the  ice.  Everybody  was  now  intent 
on  nothing  but  the  game.  There  was 
another  scrimmage,  this  time  near  the 
Bolton  goal.  Suddenly,  Dexy  decided 
to  cross  the  rink.  He  began  to  run  over 
the  ice.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  a 
Bolton  defense  duplicated  the  feat  of  his 
Dexter  predecessor.  Of  course,  Dexy, 
trotting  along  near  the  Dexter  goal, 
unobserved,  did  not  realize  this.  But 
he  probably  did  realize  that  something 
hard  hit  him  in  the  side  a few  moments 
later.  The  puck,  guided  by  a Bolten 
wing,  was  on  the  verge  of  being  driven 
through  the  Dexter  goal.  It  never  did, 
since  it  was  the  cause  of  Dexy’s  being 
hit  in  the  side. 

A referee’s  whistle  sounded  its  warn- 
ing, and  the  puck  was  placed  where  it 
had  hit  Dexy.  The  cat  had  been  carried 
off  the  rink,  since  the  puck  had  hurt  him 
considerably.  The  effect  of  this  acci- 
dent on  the  Dexter  team  was  marvelous. 
Each  player  instantly  became  a deter- 
mined, mascot-avenging  spirit,  whose 
only  aim  in  life  was  to  avenge  Dexy’s 
injury  by  beating  Bolton.  When  the 
final  whistle  blew,  the  score  was  2 to  0. 

While  the  victory-mad  college  was 
venting  its  joy  in  the  town,  a small 
group  of  six  or  seven  were  surrounding 
and  all  but  praying  for  the  hero  of  the 
day.  In  the  center  was  Dave,  almost 
in  tears. 

Finally,  one  of  the  group  stood  up. 
The  rest  followed  his  example,  auto- 
matically. 

“He’ll  live,”  said  the  former,  with  an 
authoritative  air,  “but  he’ll  have  to 
stay  quiet  for  about  a week.  Give 
him  all  he  wants  to  eat,  but  keep  him 
quiet.” 

Each  member  of  the  group  breathed 
a prayer  of  thanks. 
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Alumni  iSotesi 


GUY  E.  Carleton  ’98,  a member  of 
the  banking  firm  of  Blair  and  Com- 
pany, was  a prominent  delegate  to  the 
recent  convention  of  the  International 
Bankers’  Association  at  the  Chateau 

Frontenac  in  Quebec. 

* * * 

Lenthall  Wyman,  M.  F.  ’07,  is  employ- 
ed in  the  United  States  Forest  Service  as 
a forest  entomologist  at  Missoula,  Mon- 
tana. 

* * * 

Wilbur  W.  Parshley  ’05,  has  discon- 
tinued his  McKees  Rocks  real  estate 
office  and  will  devote  his  entire  time  to 
his  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa.  office.  His  ad- 
dress is:  671  Washington  Road,  S.  H.  B., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

* * * 

Louis  W.  Hickey  ’06,  of  Dallas,  a mem- 
ber of  the  contracting  firm  of  Hickey 
and  Harrington,  and  President  of  the 
Texas  Federation  of  Harvard  Clubs, 
was  the  head  of  a group  of  building  ex- 
perts, who  recently  made  a tour  of  the 
cities  in  the  southern  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  study  construction  costs,  etc. 
* * * 

DaniellLeo  Daley  ’12,  has  been  ap- 
pointed head  coach  of  football  at  Boston 
College.  Mr.  Daley  has  had  long  ex- 
perience both  as  a player  and  coach. 
As  coach  of  Hyde  Park  High  School  and 
English  High  School,  he  turned  out  some 
of  the  finest  teams  that  have  ever  repre- 
sented these  schools. ^HisJ926_Fnglish 
High  aggregation  was  the  best  ever  to 
represent  English  High  School.  He 
should  make  a successful  Boston  College 
coach. 


Ellsworth  C.  “Red”  Haggerty  ’23,  has 
been  elected  to  the  Class  Day  Committee 
of  the  Senior  Class  at  Harvard. 

* * * 

John  B.  Sullivan  ’24,  a member  of  the 
Sophomore  Class  in  the  Northeastern 
School  of  Business  Administration,  has 
made  the  Dean’s  list.  This  is  an  honor 
granted  to  but  few  at  Northeastern 
University. 

* * * 

Ira  Markwett  ’24,  is  a ranking  member 
of  the  Harvard  lacrosse  team. 

* * * 

The  award  of  the  Harvard  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  trophy  to  Boston  Latin  for  the 
second  time  is  due  to  the  excellent 
work  in  the  College  Entrance  Board 
Examinations  of  the  following  members 
of  the  Class  of  ’26: 

Frederick  W.  Burnham,  Fred  Niles 
Dickerman,  Joel  Gordon,  Charles  F. 
Hartnett,  James  J.  Hurney,  Edward  S. 
Prendergast,  Lawrence  E.  Putnam.  All 
honor  to  them! 

* * 

We  have  just  been  informed  by  the 
Intelligence  and  Publicity  Office  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  West 
Point,  N.  Y.,  that  Cadet  Paul  D.  Har- 
kins, who  was  at  one  time  a Latin  School 
student,  has  been  chosen  a member  of  the 
West  Point  “B”  section  polo  team  for 
the  coming  season.  Among  his  other 
accomplishments,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned:  member]'  of  “A”  hockey 
section,  1925;  also  “B”  gymnasium  squad. 
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HOW  did  you  use  your  vacation?  When  you  look  back,  does  it  seem  wasted? 

Vacations  are  to  help  us  to  get  rid  of  our  surplus  energy.  About  once  in  eight 
weeks,  when  school  work  seems  to  drag,  we  greet  our  week  or  so  of  relaxation  with 
quite  a bit  of  expectancy.  With  mental  reservations,  we  plan  for  a complete  rest. 
How  complete  that  rest  is  remains  with  the  individual.  Relaxation  is  rest.  If  we 
have  been  students  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  our  minds  are  somewhat  fatigued  if 
not  our  bodies.  In  fact,  there  is  no  plausible  reason  for  physical  weariness.  As  a 
result,  rest  is  not  to  be  obtained  so  much  by  “leisure”  as  by  exercise.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  in  the  winter  months.  No  home  work  is  given  to  us  when  we  leave  for 
our  vacations.  We  are  not  required  to  translate  Virgil,  to  compute  the  displace- 
ment of  a cube  of  anything,  to  learn  the  capital  of  Afghanistan,  or  to  write  about  “A 
Day  in  Vacation.”  These  things  are  not  expected  and  should  be  forgotten  for  ap- 
proximately nine  days.  Get  out  of  doors!  How  many  times  have  you  been  told 
that,  and  how  many  times  have  you  ignored  that  advice.  Just  now  there  are  ( deis 
volentibus) , skating,  skiing,  snow-shoeing,  tramping.  The  air  is  just  the  kind  to  put 
life  into  our  “jaded”  minds,  (if  we  must  bewail  our  hard  lot).  Mental  relaxation  is 
what  is  needed  and  hockey,  walks,  swimming — save  that  for  the  seventeenth  of 
June  if  there  are  no  indoor  pools  around, — even  snow  fights  are  all  good  for  us.  They 
are  the  things  that  refresh  our  minds  and  prepare  us  to  enter  our  duties  with  zest. 
Plan  your  day  carefully  and  see  that  it  is  mostly  out-of-doors,  for  only  in  the  air 
can  be  found  the  complete  change  for  one  used  to  indoor  work.  Granting  eight 
hours’  sleep  a night,  time  for  meals,  some  hours  for  a “movie,”  or  play,  for  parties, 
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for  “social  engagements”  and  “appointments,”  even  considering  all  these  things 
which  are  sure  to  present  themselves,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  time  spent  out  doors  should  not  consume  most  of  the  day  light.  Can  you 
imagine  anything  much  pleasanter  than  a walk  through  a snow  covered  field  to 
a lake  or  hill  and  a day  spent  in  all  the  winter  sports  there  are?  Try  it  some 
day — that  is,  if  you  get  up  early  enough. 

IF  you  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  editorials  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  won’t  pass 
this  one  by.  It  primarily  concerns  our  advertisers — nay,  wholly  concerns  them. 
You  probably  now  lay  your  finger  along  side  your  nose,  close  one  eye,  smile  smugly, 
and  prepare  to  turn  over.  “Nothing”  for  me  here,”  is  your  thought.  On  the  contrary 
it  is  vital  for  you.  The  statement  that  it  concerns  our  advertisers  is  retracted — it 
concerns  you.  It  is  to  tell  you  where  you  can  find  the  best,  the  most  reasonable  in 
the  end,  and  most  satisfactory,  of  things  you  want  to  buy.  All  our  advertisers  want 
to  satisfy  their  customers,  without  so  doing  they  can  not  exist.  They  have  the 
things  which  fellows  of  your  age  need  and  want.  Read  what  they  have  to  tell  you, 
give  them  at  least  a trial;  if  you  are  pleased,  you  will  patronize  them  again.  Go  to 
our  advertisers  in  preference  to  other  firms,  and  give  them  the  chance  to  supply  you 
with  your  needs. 

TAKING  ADVANTAGE 

SELFISHNESS  is  commendable  to  a certain  degree.  It  becomes  censurable 
when  it  reacts  to  the  harm  of  others,  but  if  selfishness  means  a desire  to  get 
the  most  out  of  everything,  to  take  full  advantage  of  every  situation  and  opportunity, 
give  me  selfishness  every  time!  There  are  not  enough  selfish  people  in  the  world! 
That  is  why  there  are  so  few  successful  people. 

Are  you  selfish?  Do  you  take  advantage  of  the  circumstances  about  you?  Are 
you  wide  awake  to  your  opportunities?  Or  do  you  lie  back  lazily  and  try  to  do  your 
work  with  one  eye  open  and  one  foot  on  the  ground? 

For  example,  do  you  take  advantage  of  your  teachers?  Not  of  their  good  nature, 
but  of  them.  Do  you  consult  them  after  working  hours,  ask  their  advice,  get  the 
most  you  can  out  of  them!  They  can  and  will  help  you.  That’s  what  they’re 
here  for.  Do  you  take  advantage  of  them ? 

Do  you  lake  advantage  of  your  school,  of  its  courses  and  its  extra-curricula 
activities?  Are  you  a public  declaimer?  Do  you  belong  to  the  glee  club,  the  dram- 
atic club,  the  orchestra,  the  band,  the  debating  club,  senior  or  junior,  the  drum  corps, 
the  stamp  club,  the  French  club,  the  chess  and  checker  club,  or  the  Library  Service 
club?  Are  you  out  for  the  track,  hockey  or  swimming  team?  Do  you  use  your 
school  library?  Do  you  contribute  to  the  Register ? Are  you  trying  for  a position 
on  its  staff?  Do  you  get  the  most  out  of  military  drill  or  physical  exercise?  Are 
you  taking  advantage  of  all  that  the  school  offers  you? 

Do  you  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  offered  you  by  the  City  of  Boston  and  its 
immediate  vicinity?  Do  you  get  your  money’s  worth  for  the  taxes  that  your  father 
pays?  Do  you  use  the  public  library?  Have  you  visited  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  Boston  University  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  splendid  Harvard  museums 
such  as  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  the  Agassiz  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the 
German  Museum?  Have  you  explored  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  to  see  which  people 
come  from  all  corners  of  the  earth?  Have  you  been  to  Concord?  to  Plymouth?  Do 
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you  know  the  historical  landmarks  in  and  about  Boston,  which  are  an  education  in 
themselves?  Can  you  point  out  the  site  of  Paul  Revere’s  house  or  the  exact  location 
of  the  first  Latin  School?  Have  you  been  inside  the  Old  South  Church?  the  old 
State  House?  Faneuil  Hall?  There  is  a slight  charge  for  admission  into  some  of 
Boston’s  famous  buildings,  but  it  is  worth  it.  Do  you  take  advantage  of  the  recrea- 
tion facilities  provided  by  the  city?  Do  you  skate  or  play  tennis  at  Franklin  Field 
or  use  the  Franklin  Park  toboggan  chutes?  Do  you  play  ball  on  the  Common  or 
swim  at  Neponset,  City  Point  or  L Street?  Do  you  use  the  municipal  gymnasiums? 
Do  you  take  advantage  of  the  splendid  services  offered  you  by  special  clinics  of  the 
Boston  City  Hospital  and  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital? 

Are  you  taking  advantage  of  your  privileges  as  a United  States  citizen  and  a 
resident  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts?  Are  you  enrolled  in  any  of  the 
State  University  Extension  Courses?  Have  you  ever  used  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau  or  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  as  an  aid  to  your  studies?  Have  you  ever  asked 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  help  you  raise  a garden?  Have  you  ever  written 
to  your  Congressman  or  Senator  for  information  on  a subject  that  puzzled  you? 
Your  parents  helped  to  elect  them.  Why  not  make  them  repay  you?  They  will, 
gladly.  Do  you  know  of  the  existence  of  societies  that  can  assist  you  in  debates, 
research  work  and  classroom  work! 

Are  you  a Boy  Scout?  Do  you  take  advantage  of  all  the  opportunities  this  won- 
derful organization  offers  you? 

Do  you  make  proper  use  of  your  spare  time? 

Do  you  intend  to  utilize  your  opportunities  of  working  your  way  through 
college? 

Do  you  intend  to  make  the  best  use  of  your  voting  privilege  when  it  is  granted 

you? 

Do  you  make  the  most  of  your  abilities? 

Do  you  get  your  money’s  worth? 

ARE  YOU  TAKING  ADVANTAGE? 
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®f >e  33eputjlican 

By  Norman  Ziegler 


FOR  many  years  the  populace  of 
France  had  been  subjected  to  the 
tyrannical  rule  and  abusive  treatment 
of  the  French  nobility,  but  it  was  not 
until  1789  that  the  Third  Estate  broke 
out  in  open  revolt  against  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  in  Paris,  the  gay  capital, 
that  the  revolution  centered;  and  the 
squares  of  the  city  became  the  meeting 
places  of  the  entire  populace.  Just  as 
in  all  crises  in  history  there  have  arisen 
leaders  among  the  people,  so  it  was  that 
there  sprang  up  in  these  days  of  blood- 
shed and  slaughter,  instigators  who 
called  themselves  republicans  and  who 
made  it  their  business  to  keep  the  agita- 
tion at  boiling  point. 

It  was  in  July  of  that  eventful  year, 
during  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution, 
that  a Republican,  Rene  Lacour,  was 
addressing  a crowd  of  people  who  had 
gathered  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
The  name  of  Lacour  had  spread  like 
wildfire  throughout  Paris  that  day. 
Born  into  an  aristocratic  family,  he 
had  soon  become  disgusted  and  indig- 
nant at  the  disregard  for  humanity 
shown  by  his  friends  and  relatives. 
Driven  by  a wild  desire  to  put  an  end 
to  such  tyranny  he  had  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  republicans  and,  keeping  his  iden- 
tity secret,  he  had  soon,  by  virtue  of  his 
gift  of  oratory,  become  one  of  the  great- 
est revolutionary  leaders. 

Somehow,  on  that  July  day  his  iden- 
tity had  been  disclosed,  and  with  it,  his 
place  of  residence.  His  friends  had 
trouped  immediately  to  Rene’s  home, 
and  carrying  him  upon  their  shoulders 
to  the  public  square,  had  forced  him  to 
speak  to  the  mob.  Standing  upon  the 
improvised  platform,  he  gazed  with 
satisfaction  at  the  result  of  his  frequent 
speeches.  At  last  the  people  of  France 
had  risenjto  arms  in  an  endeavor  to 
destroy^the  evils  of  the  caste  system. 
The  corners  of  his  mouth  twitched, 


and  unable  to  restrain  himself  further, 
he  burst  out  in  all  his  eloquence,  speak- 
ing as  he  had  never  spoken  before.  He 
was  himself  thrilled  with  a sense  of 
approaching  danger,  and  it  was  a matter 
of  only  a few'  moments  before  he  had  the 
mob  under  his  control.  First  he  showed 
them,  as  he  had  often  done,  the  faults 
in  the  government,  void  of  democracy 
and  justice.  Then  followed  a violent 
invective  against  the  ruling  class:  they 
were  governing  for  their  own  selfish  ends; 
they  were  satisfying  their  gluttonous 
passions  with  their  revels  at  court  while 
the  people  were  dying  with  cold  and 
hunger,  they  had  set  an  extremely  low 
value  on  life  by  their  abusive  treatment 
of  the  public  in  general. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  his  accusa- 
tions, Rene  paused.  The  mob  took  the 
opportunity  to  applaud  the  speaker, 
waving  in  the  air  their  weapons,  sticks 
and  clubs,  farming  implements,  house- 
hold utensils,  carpenter’s  tools,  and 
shouting  their  admiration  for  the  daring 
youth. 

But  the  speaker  was  not  interested 
in  the  plaudits  of  the  mob;  he  had  not 
paused  for  applause.  Rene’s  eyes  were 
fixed  steadfastly  upon  a large,  handsome 
carriage  that  had  come  to  an  abrupt 
halt  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd.  It  was 
one  of  those  carriages  of  some  nobleman, 
which  might  have  been  seen  driving 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  scattering 
the  people  hither  and  thither,  in  absolute 
disregard  for  human  life.  Rene  had  at 
first  shown  surprise  and  curiosity.  The 
desire  to  know  who  this  nobleman  was 
who  dared  to  face  such  a mob,  was  up- 
permost in  his  mind.  When,  however, 
he  recognized  the  coat  of  arms  emblaz- 
oned upon  the  door,  and  when  the  door 
of  the  carriage  was  opened  and  a young 
woman  alighted,  he  was  seized  by  an 
emotion  of  fear  and  horror. 
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“Aline!”  he  whispered.  He  wanted 
to  jump  from  the  platform,  rush  through 
that  crowd  and  force  that  daring  woman 
to  drive  on,  but  he  could  not  move. 
It  seemed  as  though  he  were  frozen  to 
the  spot.  His  limbs  would  not  answer 
his  call. 

Meanwhile,  that  figure,  the  embodi- 
ment of  grace  and  beauty,  made  its 
way  slowly  through  the  maddened  crowd. 
At  last  the  young  woman  reached  the 
foot  of  the  platform,  and  then,  unaided, 
she  leaped  upon  it  and  stood  before 
Rene,  a bit  dishevelled,  her  face  white 
with  anger,  her  eyes  blazing  with  hatred. 

“You  ! you  villain!”  she  fairly  shouted. 
Then,  a prey  to  the  temper  which  Rene 
had  never  suspected  she  possessed, 
Aline  raised  her  riding  whip  and  struck 
him  across  the  face. 

“So!  you  turn  from  the  hospitality  of 
my  house  and  come  to  Paris  to  stir  up 
this  mob  of  fools  against  my  father  and 
myself!”  The  scorn  of  her  words  hurt 
him  more  than  the  blow  of  her  whip. 

“You  court  me  on  Sunday,  and  during 
the  week  you  plot  my  father’s  death!” 
Once  more  she  struck  him.  Then,  turn- 
ing her  back  to  Rene,  she  began  to  plead 
with  the  mob  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  forget  the  foolish  Revolution. 

Knowing  the  extremity  to  which  the 
madness  of  the  crowd  had  been  excited, 
Rene  tried  to  tell  Aline  to  be  still  for 
her  own  sake.  When  he  found  that 
his  words  were  of  no  avail,  he  lifted  her 
bodily,  and  leaping  from  the  platform, 
rushed  through  the  angry  mob. 

He  had  hardly  started  on  that  mad 
rush  when  he  was  seized,  and  despite 
his  struggles  and  protests,  Aline  was 
snatched  from  his  arms  and  carried 
off.  Rene  appealed  to  his  friends  in  the 
name  of  everything  imaginable,  but  all 
to  no  avail.  Had  the  nobility  made  any 
distinction  between  men  and  women  in 
their  treatment  of  the  populace? 


Realizing  the  uselessness  of  his  words, 
Rene  left  his  friends,  and  made  his  way 
slowly  toward  his  home,  pretending  that 
he  had  given  up  all  hope  of  Aline’s  re- 
lease and  that  he  would  accept  her  fate 
whatever  it  might  be.  In  reality  his 
mind  was  filled  with  thoughts  of  her  and 
he  knew  that  he  would  not  rest  until  she 
should  have  been  rescued.  Aline  was 
everything  in  the  world  to  him,  and  she 
had  ever  been  the  inspiration  of  his 
speeches  against  the  nobles. 

Rene  had  pictured  the  Revolution  in 
a vague  way.  He  had  not  realized  now 
what  such  an  uprising  would  mean.  He 
had  foolishly  thought  that  the  noblemen 
would  be  frightened  by  his  speeches  and 
would  soon  yield  to  the  Third  Estate. 
Even  if  the  people  had  to  rise  in  arms, 
he  had  believed  that  the  sight  of  such 
a crowd  as  that  which  he  had  addressed 
that  afternoon  wrould  frighten  the  nobles 
into  a recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

Rene  almost  regretted  what  he  had 
done,  for  was  it  not  his  fault  that  Aline 
was  now  suffering  for  something  of  which 
she  was  innocent?  He  was  sure  that 
she  had  been  put  into  prison  to  await 
execution  by  the  guillotine,  which  was 
soon  to  become  the  terror  of  Paris. 
Rene  realized  that  by  the  end  of  that 
day,  all  the  prisons  of  Paris  would  be 
crowded  with  prisoners,  awaiting  exe- 
cution on  the  following  day.  The  next 
sunrise  would  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
horrors  of  the  guillotine.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  these  people 
who  w'ere  fighting  against  the  tyrannical 
rule  of  the  nobility,  were  to  bathe  France 
with  the  blood  of  their  victims.  If 
Rene  was  to  save  Aline  from  such  a 

death,  he  must  do  it  before  the  next  day. 
******* 

The  warden  of  the  prison  situated 
near  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  was  suddenly 
awakened  from  his  reverie  by  the  en- 
trance of  a tall  figure,  wearing  a long 
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coat  that  reached  almost  to  the  ground 
and  a cap  that  was  pulled  down  over 
the  eyes.  The  warden  made  a motion 
as  if  to  draw  the  pistol  at  his  side,  but 
instead,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the 
newcomer  as  the  latter,  removing  his 
hat,  recalled  the  familiar  face  of  Rene 
Lacour. 

A smile  lit  up  Rene’s  face  as  he  recog- 
nized the  man  who  welcomed  him  with 
outstretched  hand.  The  man  was  a 
friend  of  his,  not  the  warden  of  the  pris- 
on, but  taking  the  latter’s  place  until  he 
should  return. 

A few  moments  of  conversation  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  his  friend  had  not 
heard  of  what  had  happened  that  after- 
noon. 

Eager  to  finish  his  task  before  the 
warden’s  return,  Rene  told  his  friend 
the  purpose  of  his  visit.  He  had  been 
sent  by  the  directorate  to  investigate 
prison  conditions;  the  rest  of  his  mission 
was  a secret.  All  his  friend  had  to  do 
was  to  obey  his  orders,  and  he  would 
be  doing  a great  service  to  his  country. 
To  make  sure  that  his  friend  was  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  said, 
Rene  showed  him  a slip  of  paper  with 
which  he  had  been  entrusted  by  the 
revolutionary  government.  It  bore  the 
seal  of  the  revolutionists  and  had  been 
given  to  him  as  a sign  of  gratitude  for  his 
speeches. 

Thinking  that  his  obedience  might 
decide  the  fate  of  France,  for  he  had  al- 
ways dreamed  that  some  day  he  would 
render  some  service  to  his  country  that 
would  srupass  all  precedent,  the  young 
man  gave  Rene  the  keys  to  the  cells, 
and  then  returned  to  his  desk  while 
Rene  disappeared  down  the  long  winding 
corridor  that  led  to  the  prison. 

It  was  a matter  of  but  a few  moments 
before  the  figure  in  the  long  coat  again 
entered  the  room.  This  time,  however, 
Rene  seemed  to  be  very  much  in  a hurry, 
making  his  way  hastily  toward  the  door. 


The  man  at  the  desk  raised  his  eyes 
quickly,  just  in  time  to  catch  a glimpse 
of  the  face  that  was  half-hidden  beneath 
the  cap. 

“Halt!”  he  shouted,  springing  from 
his  chair  with  his  pistol  in  his  hand. 

He  strode  quickly  toward  the  figure  in 
the  long  coat.  Just  as  he  was  about  to 
knock  the  cap  from  its  head,  he  was  seized 
in  an  iron  grasp  and  the  voice  of  Rene 
Lacour  ordered  him  to  be  silent.  At  the 
same  time,  Aline  rushed  from  the  room 
and  immediately  the  clatter  of  a horse’s 
hoofs  rang  in  the  ears  of  the  two  who 
had  been  left  behind. 

The  warden’s  man  was  like  a child  in 
Rene’s  arms,  and  after  a brief  struggle, 
he  was  tied  to  his  chair,  a gag  in  his 
mouth,  exhausted  and  fearing  the  result 
of  his  negligence. 

When  he  had  cut  off  all  means  of  com- 
munication, Rene  drew  his  watch  from 
his  pocket.  It  would  be  a good  half 
hour  before  Aline  would  have  passed  the 
Barrier.  Once  outside  of  Paris,  she  was 
safe,  at  least  until  he  could  join  her. 

The  minutes  dragged  by  like  hours. 
Rene  had  stationed  himself  beside  the 
door:  any  moment  would  mark  the  return 
of  the  warden.  Rene  knew  that  the 
warden  had  a passport  sealed  by  the 
revolutionary  government,  for  he  had 
been  used  many  times  as  a messenger 
to  the  outlying  country.  Rene  had  given 
his  own  seal  to  Aline,  knowing  that  that 
would  suffice  to  get  her  beyond  the  Bar- 
rier. Now  he  must  get  the  warden’s 
to  make  sure  of  his  own  escape. 

The  half  hour  passed  (Aline  must  be 
beyond  the  Barrier  by  this  time)  and 
Rene  was  becoming  a bit  uneasy  when 
he  heard  footsteps  on  the  cement  walk 
outside. 

Now  they  had  reached  the  doorstep. 
The  door  was  flung  open  and  in  strode 
the  warden.  Suddenly  he  was  confronted 
by  a young  man,  pistol  in  hand,  who 
demanded  his  passport.  A look  of 
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astonishment  was  slowly  displaced  by 
a smile  of  scorn  as  the  warden  realized 
what  had  happened.  Why  had  he  not  re- 
mained when  he  knew  that  Rene  Lacour 
would  do  anything  to  free  Aline? 

Rut  it  was  too  late  now.  He  gave 
his  passport  to  Rene,  watching  all  the 
while  for  an  opportunity  to  overcome 
his  adversary.  But  Rene  was  not  to 
fail  when  success  was  in  his  grasp. 
With  a powerful  push,  he  swept  the 


warden  from  his  path,  and  stopping 
only  long  enough  to  lock  the  heavy 
oaken  door  with  the  keys  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  warden’s  man,  he  ran 
swiftly  to  the  corner  of  the  street 
where  he  had  wisely  tethered  his  horse. 

With  a single  bound  he  was  in  the 
saddle  and  off.  With  the  warden’s 
passport,  he  was  sure  to  pass  the  city 
limits — and  then  there  was  Aline — wait- 
ing beyondAthe  Barrier. 


The  Tripod,  Roxbury  Latin  School, 
Roxbury,  Mass. — A mere  glance  through 
the  Tripod  discloses  its  one  great 
failing.  There  is  not  enough  hu- 
mor. While  the  magazine  could  not 
be  properly  termed  uninteresting,  the 
scarcity  of  this  essential  verges  on 
dryness. 

* * * 

The  Record,  English  High  School, 
Boston,  Mass. — Your  magazine  doesn’t 
lack  pep,  but  it  does  lack  something  more 
important.  A literary  department  con- 
sisting of  only  one  story  should  certainly 
be  improved  upon.  Your  cartoonist 
may  well  be  proud  of  his  work. 


The  Grotonian,  Groton  School,  Groton, 
Mass. — A literary  department  like  yours 
is  equalled  by  few  magazines  we  have 
seen.  “The  Evil  Fruit”  might  perhaps 
be  classed  as  the  best  work  in  it.  Your 
sports  section  is  beyond  criticism.  But 
a most  minute  search  failed  to  disclose 
a single  joke.  Nuf  ced. 

* * * 

The  Recorder,  Winchester  High  School, 
Winchester,  Mass. — Quality  sans  quan- 
tity seems  to  be  one  of  your  accomplish- 
ments. Since  you  desire  membership 
in  your  clubs,  it  might  help  if  you  told 
about  their  activities  in  each  issue. 
Your  editorial  department  is  excellent. 


BECAUSE  of  the  storm,  the  attend- 
ance at  the  Monday  assembly  of  the 
lower  classes  on  December  6,  1926,  was 
very  small.  The  Head-master  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  punctuality  in 
school  attendance.  He  also  made  note 
of  the  fact  that  it  would  be  better  for 
each  student’s  welfare  if  he  were  to 
study  harder  during  the  ensuing  months. 
(Editor’s  Note: — This  information  was 
supplied  by  Jason  K.  Lewis  ’30,  who  has 
consented  to  report  the  various  assem- 
blies of  Classes  IV,  V and  VI,  for  the 

School  Notes  Editor.) 

* * * 

The  Headmaster  held  an  assembly  of 
Classes  I,  II,  and  III,  on  Monday,  De- 
cember 13,  1926.  After  the  rendition 
of  sweet  vocal  music  by  the  Glee  Club, 
accompanied  on  the  piano  by  Stanley 
Gerson  ’28,  he  spoke  on  the  practice  of 
honesty  in  school  and  out.  He  ob- 
served that  some  boys  would  not  steal 
any  one’s  eye-teeth,  but  they  would  have 
few  scruples  about  “cribbing”  a Latin 
or  Greek  test  to  get  a “five.” 

As  the  representative  of  the  Latin 
School  student  body,  the  Register  can 
countenance  no  cheating  in  the  Latin 
School.  It  suggests,  therefore,  that  os- 
tracism shall  be  the  portion  of  him  who 
cheats. 

* * * 

The  presence  of  an  Arctic  owl  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Simmons  College  Yard 


which  is,  as  you  know,  adjacent  to  the 
Latin  School,  during  the  week  of  De- 
cember 6-10,  seeemed  to  indicate  that 
the  weather  in  the  polar  regions  must 
have  been  intensely  cold.  Probably  it 
was  too  cold  for  the  poor  bird.  A bird 
of  that  species  is  seldom  seen  south  of 
Kittery  Point  (wherever  that  lille  may 
be). 

One  of  our  colleagues,  the  recognized 
philosopher  of  the  staff,  fittingly  ob- 
serves, “A  bird  in  the  yard  is  worth 

twain  on  the  fence.” 

* * * 

“The  boys  will  speak  in  the  order  of 
their  classes,  beginning  with  the  young- 
est”— words  fraught  with  meaning,  an- 
nounced the  Third  Public  Declamation 
for  1926-27.  Classes  I,  II,  and  III, 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  attending  this 
third  gathering  of  the  budding  orators 
of  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur. 

On  the  whole,  this  Public  Declama- 
tion was  very  good;  but  the  humorous 
pieces  which  have  delighted  countless 
generations  of  Latin  School  audiences, 
were  made  conspicuous  because  of  their 
absence  from  the  programme.  How- 
ever, though  the  pieces  were  all  of  a 
more  or  less  serious  or  contemplative 
turn,  the  audience  emitted  no  snores, 
did  not  sleep,  and  evinced  only  slight 

signs  of  being  bored  to  death  with  ennui. 
* * * 

Iioys  in  Classes  11  and  III  who  enter- 
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tain  hopes  of  some  day  being  editors  of 
this  periodical,  had  better  begin  to  send 
in  their  contributions.  Don’t  forget: 
next  month  is  the  big  “Fiction  Number.” 
Send  in  that  story  of  about  what  hap- 
pened to  Uncle  Ted  while  he  was  in 
Darien,  which  Aunt  Sara  liked  so  much. 
We  might  like  it,  too.  Help  to  make  this 
a big  number,  the  biggest  and  best 
“Fiction  Number”  ever  produced  by 
the  Latin  School  Register. 

There  are  only  a few  rules  to  this  game 
of  contributing  to  the  Register,  and  one 
does  not  need  to  be  very  apt  to  master 
them: 

(1)  Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only. 

(2)  Number  your  written  pages  in 
their  order  of  logical  sequence.  That 
makes  it  easier  for  us  when  we  come  to 
mark  the  pages  for  the  printer. 

(3)  Be  neat  in  your  handwriting  and 
keep  your  manuscript  clean. 

(4)  All  manuscripts  must  be  signed. 

The  above  rules,  in  addition  to  the 

fact  that  your  script  must  have  a good 
English  style,  will,  I am  sure,  suffice  to 
have  your  story  published  in  the  Reg- 
ister. Moreover,  your  story  must  be  of 
sufficient  length, — a two  hundred  word 
composition  on  “How  I Spent  the  Christ- 
mas Vacation,”  is  not  the  Register's 

idea  of  a short  story. 

* * * 

THE  GLEE  CLUB 

We  can  find  only  praise  for  the  Glee 
Club.  The  occasions  on  which  they 
have  furnished  music  proved  that  their 
rank  and  file  is  composed  of  future 
Werrenraths,  Hayeses  and  Chaliapins. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  is  difficult  for 
boys  whose  voices  are  undergoing  a 
transition  to  sing.  Then  the  Latin 
School  cantors  should  be  the  recipients 
of  even  more  applause  than  their  singing 
at  various  school  “functions”  has  gained 
them.  Nine-tenths  of  the  club’s  mem- 
bership is  composed  of  boys  who  are  in 


that  stage  of  one’s  vocal  development 
when  he  does  not  know  whether  he  is  a 
basso,  a tenor,  a baritone,  or  a combina- 
tion of  all  three. 

Frederick  J.  Manning  (311),  a promin- 
ent member  of  the  Class  of  ’27,  was  re- 
cently elected  president  of  this  growing 
and  increasingly  popular  Latin  School 
organization. 

* * * 

DEBATING  CLUB 

Since  its  organization  some  four  years 
ago,  the  Debating  Club  has  advanced 
rapidly  to  a high  degree  of  popularity. 
The  interest  shown  in  the  trials  was  par- 
ticularly gratifying  and  the  results  of 
said  trials  would  indicate  an  especially 
gratifying  season  for  Latin  School.  The 
many  schools  on  the  debating  schedule 
this  year  have  a great  deal  of  work  ahead 
of  them. 

John  Wright,  winner  of  the  first  prize 
medal  last  year  and  president  of  this 
year’s  club,  by  virtue  of  his  work  in  the 
trials  is  leading  the  team.  John’s  logi- 
cal analysis  of  questions  and  knack  for 
appropriate  epithets  will  do  much  toward 
baffling  rival  orators.  The  overwhelm- 
ing statistics  and  abundant  authorities 
at  the  command  of  Arnold  Isenberg, 
another  prize  winner  and  veteran,  in  all 
probability  will  “snow  under”  more  than 
one  debater.  Aron  Gilmartin  and  Arth- 
ur Levack  tied  for  third  place  on  the 
team.  “Gilly’s”  untiring  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  club  in  arranging  debates  and 
securing  publicity  both  this  year  and 
last,  made  his  choice  an  extremely  popu- 
lar one.  His  experience  on  former  teams 
and  in  declamation  ought  to  prove  bene- 
ficial. Arthur  Levack  is  a “rooky” 
whose  work  in  the  club  would  indicate 
that  much  will  be  heard  from  him  both 
this  year  and  next. 

“Maury”  Levinson,  of  dramatic  pow- 
ers, and  Grant  Gilmore,  another  and 
able  “Gilly,”  won  places  on  the  team. 
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“Gilly”  is  to  act  as  correspondent  for 
the  club  and  to  cover  all  debates. 

In  view  of  the  ability  of  this  group 
with  what  Mr.  Roland’s  hard  work  should 
produce,  Latin  School’s  string  of  victor- 
ies ought  to  continue  unbroken  for  some 
time.  Mr.  Roland’s  services  to  the 
club  are  a distinct  asset,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  results  of  his  teams. 

A long  schedule,  which  opens  with 
Everett  on  January  12,  includes: 

Brockton  at  Brockton,  January  30. 

Cambridge  High  and  Latin  at  Cam- 
bridge, February  18. 

Salem,  March  4. 

Worcester  Classical  at  Worcester,  Mar. 
25. 

Boston  College  High  at  Boston  Col- 
lege High,  April  29. 

* * * 

THE  CHESS  CLUB 

To  Latin  School’s  already  large  num- 
ber of  organizations,  the  Chess  and 
Checker  Club  was  recently  added.  The 
Chess  Club  is  by  no  means  a new  organi- 
zation, for,  though  it  was  defunct  in 
1925-26,  it  was  very  much  alive  a few 
years  previous  to  that  date.  I should 
say,  then,  that  it  was  resurrected  after 
a suspension  of  vitality  for  two  years. 
Having  come  back  to  life  now,  it  prom- 
ises to  be  in  existence  at  least  until  the 
graduation  of  the  Class  of  1932,  now  in 
full  possession  of  Rooms  112-117. 

If,  after  translating  three  pages  of 
French,  forty  lines  of  Greek,  and  about 
sixty  lines  of  Latin,  you  still  feel  the 
need  of  mental  exercise,  come  to  Room 
202  some  bright  Tuesday  afternoon,  at 
2.30.  You  will  receive  the  most  strenu- 
ous kind  of  mental  exercise  that  man 
can  devise.  A dozen  halos  crown  the 
heads  of  the  inventors  of  the  games  of 

checkers  and  chess! 

* * * 

We,  the  School  Notes  Editor,  shall 
at  this  time  take  a part,  which,  since  we 
are  the  seventh  son  of  a seventh  son, 


we  are  especially  well-suited  for.  For 
years  we  have  been  a wag,  a dunce,  a 
scholar,  a savant — behold  now,  we  re- 
peat (for  effect) — behold  now  the  seer. 
Already  we  see  a smile — -a  cynical  smile 
— playing  about  the  corners  of  your 
mouths.  But  nevertheless,  we  assert 
that  we  have  taken  the  role  of  prog- 
nosticator. 

Here  is  our  prophecy  for  a forecast  of 
the  year  1927,  the  third  eventful  year 
after  our  hegira  from  grammar  school. 

January.  1500  boys  in  the  Latin  School. 
Good  marks  to  all,  except  1499. 

February : A.  Lincoln’s  Birthday  (12th), 
G.  Washington’s  (22nd),  and  John  J. 
Citizen’s  (31st).  The  month  in  which  all 
great  men  were  born;  we  except,  of 
course,  the  first  two. 

March:  There’ll  be  a wind — a strong 
West  Wind,  which  will  make  your  cheeks 
glow  with  the  warm  fire  held  in  the  hand 
of  Zephyr.  Our  metaphors,  similes  and 
polyhedrons,  may  be  a little  mixed,  but 
that  should  not  make  W.  Harrison  an 
Elk;  he’s  a Democrat. 

April:  The  first  day  of  which  will  find 
us  all  fools.  We  are  reminded  at  this 
point  of  A.  Lincoln’s  famous  saying 
about  fooling  the  people.  The  Register 
will  publish  a regular  issue  of  forty  pages 
and  all  the  students  will  “kick”  for  a 
fifty-six  page  number,  which  having 
been  received  by  them,  they  will  want 
a seventy-four,  et  cetera,  el  al. 

May:  Prize  Drill.  Two  Colonels  will 
be  made  from  two  Captains.  Insolent 
subalterns  and  sous-lieutenants  will  be- 
come Captains  in  order  that  they  may 
further  harass  inefficient  sergeants  and 
corporals  of  long  standing,  who  will  in 
turn  cause  discomfiture  for  “buck” 
privates. 

June:  The  College  Board  exams  will  be 
held  even  if  I do  not  want  them  to  be. 
A hundred  or  more  seniors  will  receive 
free  publicity  (1  berry  please)  in  the 
Register's  Graduation  Number. 
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July  and  August : These  months  will 
pass  sooner  than  you  expected.  During 
them  the  Editor  ’28,  will  spend  time 
writing  stories  for  his  Winter  numbers. 

September : First  day  of  school  will 
find  the  Class  of  1928  possessed  of  all 
the  glamour  and  glory  attendant  on  the 
state  of  being  Seniors. 

October : Will  be  a cold  month.  The 
school  subject  thermometer  will  fall  to 
35  in  English,  40  in  Latin,  45  in  Physics, 
30  in  history  and  other  correspondingly 
high  marks  which  will  make  a ’28’s  dip- 
loma look  “like  it  ain’t.” 

November:  As  a punishment  for  two 
consecutive  defeats,  the  Latin  School, 
on  Thanksgiving  morn,  will  gain  a moral 
and  honest-to-goodness  victory  over 
the  English  High  School  by  a score  of 

— . Well,  I can’t  see  so  well,  but 
the  figures  on  the  crystal  look  like  60  to  0. 

December : Gift  month.  This  will  be 
the  end  of  the  year  1927,  which,  although 
now  a babe,  will  be  a hoary  old  man  when 
the  month  of  December  will  have  come. 

* * * 

THE  LIBRARY  SERVICE  CLUB 

Just  before  the  Christmas  recess, 
about  fifteen  members  of  our  club  paid 
an  official  visit  to  the  Boston  Public 
Library  in  Copley  Square.  It  was  very 
interesting,  for  Miss  Alice  M.  Jordan, 
Supervisor  with  Boys,  made  everything 
as  pleasant  as  possible.  We  were  shown 
how  the  books  you  yourselves  order  at 
one  time  or  another,  are  brought  to  you. 
We  were  very  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  visit  the  binding  and  printing  house, 
a place  to  which  few  are  admitted. 
There  we  saw  copies  of  books,  ranging 
from  “horrid”  Cicero  to  the  more  recent 
“Beau  Geste.”  These  books  were  all 
being  rebound,  by  means  of  a process, 


which,  to  us,  at  least,  seemed  quite 
remarkable.  Miss  Burgess  has  now 
arranged  another  outside  library  “trip,” 
this  time  to  the  Widener  Library  in 
Cambridge.  We’ll  tell  you  more  about 
that  next  time. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  there 
are  now  24  members  in  our  organization, 
as  we  have  taken  in  four  new  members. 
More  will  be  welcome. 

*  *  * * 

THE  GLEE  CLUB 

Due  to  the  excellent  co-operation  of 
students  in  supporting  the  Glee  Club 
this  year,  a club,  far  better  than  any  in 
previous  years  has  been  started.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  club  a 
board  of  directors  has  been  formed  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Hamblin,  leader  of  the  or- 
ganization. Candidates  for  the  five 
offices  handed  in  their  names  and  ballots 
were  mimeographed,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mrs.  Baker.  All  told,  there  were 
fifteen  members  who  weot  out  for  some 
one  office.  The  election  resulted  with 
the  following  candidates  winning: — 
President — Frederic  Manning 
Vice- President — Joseph  Cu rran 
Secretary — Frank  Gartland 
Treasurer — Joseph  Carroll 
Librarian — Arthur  Healy 
Stanley  Gerson  is  the  regular  pianist; 
while,  in  his  absence,  Domas  accom- 
panies. 

Mr.  Campbell  had  the  members  sing 
at  the  hall  three  times  last  month. 
At  the  Third  Public  Declamation  Exer- 
cises, an  encore  was  requested  after  the 
scheduled  selection  was  rendered.  The 
headmaster  could  not  help  but  say, 
“Boys,  you  don’t  know  what  you’re  mis- 
ing,  if  you’re  not  a member  of  this  splen- 
did organization.” 
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Jfrom  tf )t  ©toerbation  platform 


NOT  long  ago  I was  sitting  on  one  of 
the  cushioned  benches  provided  by 
the  Boston  “L”  for  the  weary  souls  who 
travel  hither,  thither  and  yon  by  means 
of  its  high-powered  trains.  Beside  me 
was  sitting  a person  than  whom  I have 
seen  but  one  shabbier,  and  that  was  the 
individual  with  wrhom  he  was  engaged  in 
conversation.  Both  were  elderly  men 
with  gray  moustaches.  They  wore  dirty 
khaki  pants  and  soiled  and  patched 
waistcoats.  They  had  evidently  never 
seen  better  days.  They  were  simply 
weaker  brothers,  men  who  never  suc- 
ceed. Both  carried  newspapers,  which 
were  opened  to  the  stock  market  reports. 
It  was  the  time  of  the  recent  Wall  Street 
flurry  and  that  was  the  subject  of  con- 
versation. 

“My  money  goes  on  steel  every  time,” 
said  one. 

“Steel?  Why  I wouldn’t  take  a 
thousand  shares  of  steel  if  I could  get 
it  for  nothing.” 

I do  not  recall  the  rest  of  the  argu- 
ment, but  it  ended  in  considerable  heat, 
and  one  man  got  the  last  word  as  he 
prepared  to  leave  the  train  at  Dudley 
St.,  by  saying,  “Well,  you  can  put  all 
the  money  you  want  on  steel  and  I don’t 
care  how  hard  they  skin  you.  T’m 
betting  on  General  Motors.  No  crooks 
like  Gary  get  my  money!” 

Such  speeches  by  obviously  penniless 
men  may  seem  ludicrous  to  the  uniniti- 
ated, but  the  experienced  “L”  observer 
will  immediately  recognize  them  as  of  a 
populous  type,  the  high-class  bums  type. 

Are  you  an  “L”  observer?  It’s  the 
greatest  of  all  games,  this  “L”  observ- 
ing. What  do  you  do  on  the  street 
cars  and  elevated  trains  going  to  and 
from  school  and  town?  Do  you  look 
at  the  advertisements?  Do  you  do  your 
home-lessons?  Do  you  stare  blankly 
into  space?  Or  do  you  study  the  faces 
of  your  fellow-passengers?  If  the  last- 
named  is  your  chief  occupation,  while 


in  the  custody  of  the  Elevated  Company, 
you  are  a member  of  the  grand  and 
glorious  brotherhood  of  “L”  observers. 

More  precious  than  the  stamp-col- 
lector’s album,  than  the  autograph  book 
of  a signature  fiend,  or  than  the  gallery 
of  an  art  connoisseur,  is  the  “L”  ob- 
server’s list  of  “types.”  This  list  is 
imperishable.  It  cannot  be  burned 
lost  or  stolen,  for  it  exists  only  in  mem- 
ory. And  yet  it  is  as  material  in  sub- 
stance as  anything  written  in  black  and 
white.  Its  subjects  live,  breathe,  walk, 
and  talk.  And  this  is  why  “L”  observ- 
ing is  the  noblest  of  all  hobbies  and  the 
greatest  of  all  games.  It  deals  not  with 
sticky  old  stamps,  or  worthless  old 
autographs,  or  musty  old  pictures,  but 
wdth  the  joys,  sorrows,  hopes  and  ambi- 
tions of  real,  live  men  and  women. 

As  an  experienced  observer,  bowed 
down  by  my  five  or  more  years  of  prac- 
tice, I shall  set  down,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  youngsters  who  are  just  beginning 
to  formulate  a list,  a few  of  the  more 
prominent  types  in  my  great  and  varied 
assortment.  I don’t  suppose  that  anybody 
requires  an  introduction  tothat  greatest 
of  all  types, — the  - tired  - female  - shop  per- 
with-  the-dog  - in  - the  - manger  - expression 
type.  This  genus  is  so  common  that  we 
old-timers  have  divided  it  into  a number 
of  species,  all  more  or  less  interesting. 
The-tired-  female  -shopper  - with  - the  - dog- 
in  - the  - manger  - expression  is  always 
either  fat  or  thin.  She  never  strikes  a 
convenient  average.  She  has  a weak 
chin  and  wears  brown  woolen  stockings. 
She  is  often  be-spectacled  (never  with 
horn-rimmed  glasses),  and  her  mouth 
turns  down  at  the  corners.  She  rarely 
has  a companion,  but,  if  so,  talks  to  her 
on  one  subject  only,  household  difficul- 
ties. She  infests  the  subways  between 
four  and  six  o’clock,  and  usually  has  a 
pained,  far-away  look,  as  though  the 
vision  of  an  unprepared  supper,  three  or 
four  hungry  children,  and  a fussy  hus- 
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band,  were  constantly  before  her  eyes. 
She  carries  several  bundles  and  the  next 
morning  you  find  her  carrying  them  back 
to  their  original  haunts.  She  is  the 
backbone  of  the  army  of  commuters 
and  the  Elevated  stockholder’s  chief 
means  of  sustenance. 

Her  prototype  in  the  opposite  sex  is 
the-tircd-business  - man  - with  - the  - hang  - 
dog  - look.  He  carries  a folded  newspaper 
in  one  of  the  pockets  of  his  overcoat. 
In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred 
he  has  a protruding  abdomen  and  sits 
with  his  hands  folded  between  his  legs.  He 
appears  to  be  thinking  of  nothing,  to 
be  approaching  some  horrible  fate  with 
calm  resignation.  If  he  is  seated,  he 
seems  constitutionally  unable  to  direct 
his  gaze  toward  the  female  strap- 
hanger in  front  of  him.  Both  he 
and  his  wife,  the  tired-female-et- 
cetera  are  doubtless  happy,  contented 
folk.  But  the  “L”  has  an  uncanny 
knack  of  bringing  out  in  a person’s 
face  all  that  is  sordid,  and  suppressing 
all  that  is  fine.  The  “L”  observer  has 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  see  the 
inner  character  when  its  owner’s  off 
guard. 

Among  the  theatre  crowds  the  most 
common  types  are:  the  - giddy  -young- 
thin  g - with  - the  - drug  - store  - complexion, 
the-handsome-young  - swine,  - ( pardon  me, 
swain, ) -with-the-solicitous  - air,  the  - eager- 
young-wife-with-the- first-show  - since  -I’ve- 
been  - married  - countenance,  and  the- 
young-husband-with-the-longing-f or-  home- 
sweet-home- gaze.  These  types  are  self- 
explanatory. 

The  bane  of  all  other  “L”  patrons  is 
the-disreputable-looking-  person  - with  -the- 
chew  - tobacco  - complex.  Little  need  be 
said  about  him.  His  mission  on  earth 
it  seems,  is  to  change  the  color  of  Ele- 
vated terminals  to  a deep,  dark  brown. 

All  amateur  observers  should  practice 
discrimination  between  the  following 
types: 


The  gray  - haired-  old-  codger  - with  - the - 
I -own-the-Elevated- attitude  and  the  mous- 
tached-individual-with-the-  you'll-  get-  thal- 
seat-  over-  my  - dead  - body  - aspect ; the- 
aloof -disdain/ ul-lady-with-the-  “far  - from- 
the-  madding-  crowd' s-  ignoble  strife”-  de- 
meanor, and  the-kindly-old-soul-with-the-I 
just-enj oy-being-crushed-to-  death-  appear- 
ance; the-  poor-  woiking-  goil  - with- the- 
I-says-to-him-and-he-says-to-me-vocabula- 
ry  and  the-  eighteen-  year-  old-  would-be- 
shopper-  with-the-  what-  /-  do-  with-  my- 
own-  allowance-  is-  nobody-else' s-business- 
disposition.  Although  these  classes  are 
very  common  and  very  important,  the 
high-cost  of  printer’s  ink  requires  me 
to  dispense  with  describing  them  and 
skip  right  over  to  what  are  to  me  the 
most  interesting  of  all  types,  those 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  great  high 
school  population  of  Boston. 

I calmly  consign  all  freshmen,  fifth 
and  sixth  classmen,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous matter  into  one  heterogeneous 
class  and  label  it  the  embryo  type.  These 
eggs  are  not  yet  hatched,  and  so  cannot 
be  members  of  a legitimate  genus.  But 
their  time  will  come. 

The  most  conspicuous — whether  by- 
design  or  unintentionally  I do  not  know 
— the  most  conspicuous  of  high  school 
types  is  the-skin-deep-beautif ul-  modern  - 
girl-with-the-how-do-ya-get-lhat-way-stare . 
In  the  genus  Pavo,  it  is  the  rooster  who 
struts,  but  in  the  genus  Homo  this 
characteristic  is  relegated  to  the  oppo- 
site sex,  and  so  we  find  that  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  this  conspicuous 
type  is  an  excellent  imitation  of  the 
rooster’s  strut.  The  “L”  observer  sees 
this  strut  at  its  best,  for  in  no  place  does 
it  shine  to  better  advantage  than  on  the 
street  cars  and  elevated  trains.  Like 
the  rooster,  too,  this  type  is  remarkable 
for  its  vanity,  and  wise  indeed  was  Mr. 
Wrigley  when  he  decided  to  attach  mir- 
rors to  his  penny  slot  machines.  The- 
skin-deep-beautif til- modern-  girl-  with-the- 
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how-do-ya-get-that-way-stare  is  a grega- 
rious animal.  She  travels  in  packs,  like 
the  Siberian  wolves,  and  talks  and  laughs 
in  loud,  strident  tones.  Every  “L” 
observer  at  the  beginning  of  his  career 
listens  to  the  conversation  of  one  or 
more  of  these  packs  and  then  wisely 
resolves  never  again  to  do  so.  It  is  not 
fitting  that  one  should  hold  too  low  an 
opinion  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Every 
member  of  this  type  wears  a coat.  It 
is  either  a red  coat  with  a piece  of  gray 
fur  at  the  collar,  or  a yellow  coat  with 
green  horizontal  stripes,  or  a wooly 
brown  coat  that  makes  its  wearer  look 
like  an  unshorn  sheep,  or  a white  coat 
with  black  dots,  or  a checkered  coat  with 
pink  and  orange  squares.  It  is  designed 
to  attract  attention.  A hat  is  also  com- 
mon to  every  member  of  this  genus.  It 
is  usually  a small  hat,  size  6 1-8,  and  fits 
snugly  over  the  head,  thus  effectually 
exhibiting  what  a prettily-shaped  little 
head  the  wearer  has.  This  is  designed 
to  attract  more  attention.  Compassion 
for  the  blind  is  shown  by  this  type  in  its 
resolute  determination  to  delight  with 
the  harmonious  jingling  and  tinkling 
of  overshoe  buckles,  the  ears  of  those 
who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  unable 
to  gaze  upon  coats  and  hats.  And  in 
the  event  that  anyone  should  be  en- 
countered who  is  both  blind  and  deaf, 
the  skin-deep  beautiful  modern  girl  with 
the  how-do-ya-gel-that-way-stare  provides 
herself  with  a lotion  which,  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  face,  produces  an  extreme- 
ly pleasant  and  far-reaching  scent. 
I have  given  a rather  long  description  of 
this  important  class,  but,  after  all,  I 
have  described  its  superficial  characteris- 
tics only,  and,  from  what  I have  said, 
one  would,  perhaps,  be  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish this  type  from  several  others. 
There  is,  however,  one  infallible  means 
of  detecting  this  particular  female. 
Iler  face  is  absolutely  devoid  of  expression. 

Perhaps  more  numerous  and  scarcely 
less  interesting  than  the  type  just  des- 


cribed is  the  anti-quiet  flaming  youth  of 
the  don’t -give -up  -the-seat,  women-and- 
children-last  behavior.  Aside  from  an 
inability  to  refrain  from  boisterousness 
there  is  very  little  to  distinguish  between 
the  outward  appearance  of  this  specimen 
and  that  of  his  less  noisy  brothers.  It 
is  necessary  for  the  “L”  observer,  there- 
fore, to  ascertain  what  the  up-to-date 
youth  is  talking  about.  This  is  not  a 
difficult  task,  for  wherever  two  or  more 
of  this  genus  are  found,  be  it  at  8.30 
A.  M.  or  2.30  P.  M.,  it  is  noticeable  that 
they  are  chiefly  engaged  in  bitterly 
describing  the  evil  qualities  of  somebody 
or  other.  They  seem  not  to  have  a good 
word  for  anybody  in  the  world.  The 
observer  can  easily  catch  the  drift  of 
their  conversation.  “So-and-so  is  a 
skunk,”  “X  is  a dog,”  “Y  is  an  itch,” — 
these  identical  sentences  are  spoken  a 
thousand  times  a day  by  a thousand 
different  members  of  this  class  on  a hun- 
dred different  street  cars.  Rarely  does 
the  conversation  shift  to  athletics  or 
scholarship.  More  often  does  it  dwell 
on — well,  for  example,  on  Dorothy, 
Eleanor,  Clara,  or  Grace,  to  mention 
only  a few.  But  it  is  the  ambition  of 
every  observer  to  find  out  at  some  time 
before  his  death  those  against  whom 
the  daily  torrents  of  abuse  which  fill  our 
public  conveniences  with  a mean  and 
sordid  air  are  directed. 

What  think  ye,  my  brethren,  of  this 
game  of  “L”  observing?  Is  it  not,  in 
truth,  the  sport  of  kings?  Let  us  see 
an  awakened  interest  in  this  most  won- 
derful of  all  hobbies.  Let  us  begin  to 
observe.  Let  us  observe  and  observe 
and  observe.  If  you  believe  you  know 
of  a new  or  curious  type,  by  all  means  do 
not  rest  before  letting  us  observers  on  the 
Register  Staff  know  about  it.  We  should 
also  like  to  hear  from  exchanges.  Are 
there  any  observers  in  your  school? 
Do  you  know  of  any  valuable  types? 
Write  us  about  them.  Let  us  co-oper- 
ate! — A.  I. 
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Snterbtetos 

Aron  S.  Gilmartin  ’27 


SOME  time  ago,  1 spent  a very  en- 
joyable hour  with  Mr.  O’Connell, 
Manager  of  the  Advertising  Department 
of  Gilchrist’s.  As  he  was  the  man  who 
was  greatly  responsible  for  the  erection 
of  the  beacon  light,  to  help  illuminate 
the  passage  of  the  night  flyers  between 
Boston  and  New  York,  although  he 
claims  no  extended  knowledge  of  avia- 
tion, when  asked  to  give  a business  man’s 
opinion  on  the  importance  of  the  Boston 
Airport  and  the  possibilities  of  the  air- 
mail service  recently  inaugurated,  he 
was  very  fluent  and  most  interesting  in 
giving  sound  opinions  and  making  many 
suggestions  that  are  well  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  the  officials.  We  chatted 
for  some  time  before  parting.  Mr. 
O’Connell  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of 
putting  in  writing  over  Mr.  Vorenberg’s 

signature,  the  contents  of  this  chat. 

* * * 

“Business  men  of  the  country  are  today 
looking  more  and  more  into  the  matter 
of  improving  this  country’s  distributive 
system,  and  one  of  the  most  promising 
developments  related  to  the  problem  is 
commercial  aviation,  according  to  Felix 
Vorenberg,  President  of  Gilchrist  Com- 
pany of  Boston. 

“Mr.  Vorenberg  is  of  the  opinion  that 
only  the  individual  units  of  our  distribu- 
tive system  have  made  progress  in 
efficiency.  At  the  present  time  the 
interlocking  of  those  units  is  somewhat 
faulty  and  the  conditions  that  arise  lead 
to  confusion  and  loss  of  time.  To  bridge 
the  space  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  so  that  speed,  quality  and  low 


prices  will  all  three  result,  is  the  problem 
that  confronts  this  country’s  rapidly 
growing  population. 

“Aviation  will  eventually  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  each  of  the  merchandis- 
ing factors — manufacture,  transportation 
and  selling,  according  to  Mr.  Vorenberg. 
Flying  will  enormously  cut  the  distance 
between  raw  material  sources  and  fac- 
tories, and  will  help  the  delivery  of 
finished  products  to  the  needed  spots 
all  over  the  country.  Rates,  which 
will  be  high  at  first,  will  drop  in  time 
and  will  be  offset  to  a degree  by  the 
savings  in  days,  which  will  benefit  the 
financing  of  such  shipments  from  afar. 

“The  development  of  aviation  as  an 
industry,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Voren- 
berg, requires  the  investment  of  capital, 
the  determination  of  policies  and  the 
creation  of  administrative  facilities. 

“Because  the  risks  of  flying  affect  life 
rather  than  property  merely,  American 
business  men  have  been  pardonably 
hesitant  in  advancing  money.  Now 
that  the  vital  perils  are  being  overcome, 
financial  assistance  is  coming  to  the 
fore  and  it  should  not  be  long  before 
aviation  is  organized  with  the  same  suc- 
cess as  our  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion. 

“The  public  needs  to  become  interested 
for  aviation  to  realize  its  greatest  possi- 
bilities, Mr.  Vorenberg  said;  our  people 
must  make  use  of  flying;  they  must 
assist  by  using  the  air  mails,  by  erecting 
beacons  like  the  one  on  the  Gilchrist 
building,  and  by  becoming  enthusiastic 
for  the  leadership  of  the  United  States 
in  the  air.” 
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IRetoarb 

By  William  E.  Harrison  ’28 


Like  many  serious  thinkers,  George 
Lamb  was  so  constituted  that  whenever 
he  thought  seriously,  he  became  sleepy. 
The  mental  exertion  was  too  great  for 
poor  George’s  brain. 

Christmas  Eve,  1899,  found  George  in 
his  room  in  Mrs.  O’Toole’s  lodgings  in 
Soho.  George  had  come  home  from  one 
of  these  “mutual-friend”  parties,  which 
he  was  always  delighted  to  honor  with 
his  presence  and  the  “life”  of  which  he 
always  was.  As  a preliminary  to  his 
undressing,  George  shoved  his  hand  into 
the  pocket  of  a coat  which  was  on  his 
bed.  He  drew  forth  three  shillings. 
Three  miserable  shillings.  His  rent  three 
months  in  arrears,  his  suits  unpaid-for, 
George,  the  gentleman,  was  at  that 
stage  in  a prodigal’s  worthless  span  of 
years  when  he  seriously  contemplates 
the  advisability  of  severing  his  jugular 
vein  or  opening  an  artery  or  taking  a 
dip  in  the  Thames  or  blowing  out  what 
little  brains  he  has.  But,  as  we  have 
said  before,  whenever  Mr.  Lamb  thought 
seriously,  he  fell  asleep,  owing  to  reasons 
which  need  not  again  be  enumerated. 
On  this  occasion  George’s  eyelids  became 
so  heavy,  that  it  was  all  he  could  do  to 
take  off  his  clothes  and  slip  under  the 
nondescript  quilt  which  served  as  a cover- 
let for  his  cot. 

The  morning  of  the  Nativity  was 
come.  From  the  churches  all  over  the 
city  the  strains  of  the  organs  pealing 
forth  the  glad  tidings  could  have  been 
heard.  All  outside  the  O’Toole  dwelling- 
place,  the  snow  fell  softly,  slowly,  as  if 
in  cadence  to  the  adagios  of  the  lyre 
of  an  invisible  musician.  Soon  the 
house  was  hemmed  in  by  the  snow  on  all 
sides.  It  assumed  an  aspect  stranger 
than  it  had  of  yore, — the  night  before. 

The  soft  patter  of  the  snow  on  the 
window-pane  awakened  George.  He  sat 
up  in  his  bed  and  through  eyes  still 


under  the  effects  of  the  Sandman’s  sand, 
he  gazed  at  the  door  of  his  room.  It 
stood  ajar. 

“I’ll  swear  that  I closed  that  door  when 
I went  to  bed,”  George  said.  “I  wonder 
if  old  lady  O’Toole  came  in  to  take  all 
my  valuables  to  hold  for  ransom.”  Here 
he  chuckled.  Again,  “Ho-hum.  Think 
I’ll  go  to  sleep  again.  P’r’aps  I may 
wake  at  noon.  Something  mav  turn 
up.  Father’s  friends — one  of  them — - 
may  provide  for  his  son.”  George  was 
about  to  return  to  the  land  of  dreams 
when — 

“Wow!  Wow!  E-e!”  the  nerve-rack- 
ing cry  of  a babe  in  distress  rent  the  air. 
The  curious  and  unearthly  thing  about 
the  w'hole  business  was  that  the  sound 
seemed  to  come  from  his  own  room,  and 
more,  from  his  own  bed.  George  sat 
upright  in  his  bed.  His  fingers  shot 
underneath  the  quilt.  They  encount- 
ered something,  soft,  fleshy,  warm. 
George’s  hair,  in  a manner  of  speaking, 
became  perpendicular.  For  a few  mom- 
ents he  was  inert.  Suddenly  courageous, 
with  tremulous  hands  he  threw  back 
the  quilt, and  lo!  his  eyes  beheld  the 
smiling,  tear-wet,  chubby  face  of  a little 
boy.  The  infant,  who  could  not  have 
been  more  than  a year  old  at  the  most, 
smiled  at  Lamb.  Lamb  was  not  im- 
mune to  a child’s  smiles,  so  his  face  took 
on  the  semblance  of  a smile.  But  he 
must  find  out  whose  son  the  child  was. 
The  thought  that  Santa  Claus,  Kris 
Kringle,  Saint  Nicholas,  had  brought 
him,  did  not  enter  Lamb’s  mind  for  a 
moment.  He  was  cynical  of  Santa 
Claus,  and  had  been  so  for  a long  time. 
So  he  dressed  hurriedly,  and  leaving  the 
child  to  deliberate  on  the  mystery  of  his 
own  toes,  he  descended  from  his  room 
to  the  kitchen,  the  especial  domain 
over  which  Mrs.  O’Toole  presided. 
There  he  met  that  lady,  resplendent  in 
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all  the  glory  of  a new  apron  and  a broad 
smile  on  her  face.  She  gave  him  the 
season’s  greetings. 

“And  I should  like  to  ask  you,  sir,  if 
Santa  Claus  has  brought  you  anything,” 
the  good  lady  fairly  beamed  and  seemed 
to  wait  in  very  expectancy,  as  it  were, 
for  his  answer. 

“Can’t  say  as  he  did,  ’cept  a little 
boy,  if  he  can  be  called  a gift,  when  I 
owe  three  months’  back-rent.  P’r’aps 
he  meant  to  give  the  little  one  to  you.” 

“To  me!  Why,  I have  ten  healthy, 
big,  strong  children  now.  What  should 
I want  with  another?”  Mrs.  O’Toole 
was  taken  aback. 

“Huh.  Well,  I want  to  know  whose 
child  it  is,  how  it  came  into  my  room, 
and  so  on.” 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  it.” 
The  landlady  was  as  secretive  as  a clam- 
shell. There  seemed  to  be  a humorous 
twinkle  in  her  eye,  as  she  said,  “Why 
don’t  you  keep  him?  He  might  be  a 
little  waif  that  drifted  inside  the  house 
and  crawled  up-stairs  when  we  were  all 
asleep.  If  you  keep  him,  I’ll  tell  you 
what  I shall  do  to  lighten  the  burden 
incumbent  on  your  bringing  him  up. 
I’ll  cancel  your  back-rent  and  let  you 
live  here  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
New  Year.”  Having  made  this  truly 
generous  proposal,  Mrs.  O’Toole  feigned 
to  be  engaged  in  the  task  of  dressing 


one  of  the  already-dressed  young  scions 
of  the  O’Toole  progeny  in  a near-by 
room,  whither  she  had  betaken  herself 
in  great  haste. 

For  a few  moments,  George  thought 
seriously, — this  time  he  did  not  fall 
asleep, — then  he  decided  that  he  would 
accept  Mrs.  O’Toole’s  proposal,  inas- 
much as  the  prospect  of  three-month’s 
rent  free  presented  itself  to  him  in  glow- 
ing colors. 

So  he  took  the  child,  kept  it,  nurtured 
it,  and  reared  it.  And  things  came  to 
such  a pass  that  in  due  time  he  secured  a 
position  in  the  Exchange  with  a salary 
attached  to  it  as  a remuneration  for 
whatever  services  he  should  render  the 
governors  of  the  Bank.  He  prospered, 

and  became  wealthy. 

* * * 

The  foundling  child  was  christened 
Matthew  James  Lamb.  The  last  I 
heard  of  him  was  in  a Nottingham  jour- 
nal— which  spoke  of  his  being  award- 
ed an  Oxford  “first”  and  being  con- 
sidered as  a Rhodes  scholar  to  that 
famous  American  university,  Harvard. 

I should  say  in  concluding  this  chron- 
icle, that  whenever  Mrs.  O’Toole  is  asked 
how  M.  J.  L.  came  to  be  found  in  G.  L’s. 
room,  she  deliberately  closes  her  right 
optic.  There  is  reason,  therefore,  to 
believe  that  she  knows  more  than  she 
will  tell  about  the  gift. 
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$.  %hrgiltus  jSi.  JW. 

( Master  of  Bucolics ) 


It  was  one  of  those  breezy,  balmy, 
beautiful  spring  mornings,  the  day  I 
had  chosen  for  my  interview  with  that 
already  famous  scholar  and  poet,  P. 
Virgilius. 

As  I alighted  from  my  lectica  at 
sixteen  Via  Amilia,  near  the  little  village 
of  Mantua,  I wras  at  once  struck  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  dwelling  and  the  sur- 
roundings of  this  great  man.  Every- 
thing seemed  rather  conservative  for 
the  country  seat  of  one  whose  latest 
work,  the  “Georgica,”  had  received 
such  widespread  success.  I had  pur- 
posely chosen  the  early  morning  for 
my  visit  as  I understood  that  the  Virgil 
household  was  closed  to  visitors  during 
the  day. 

So  it  was  not  later  than  the  first  hour 
when  I strode  confidently  up  the  path- 
way of  No.  16.  Near  the  door,  a man 
dressed  in  a dusty  old  tunica  and  a straw7 
hat  was  busy  movdng  the  lawm.  I at 
once  recognized  Virgil  from  his  pictures 
in  the  Sunday  supplement,  and  resolved 
to  make  my  presence  known. 

Coming  to  attention,  I said,  expect- 
antly and  in  my  best  Latin,  “Good  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Virgil.” 

His  greeting  was  remarkably  warm, 
and  we  wrere  soon  chatting  easily  about 
the  weather,  crops,  etc.  I suggested 
that  he  was  very  industrious,  being  up 
and  at  work  so  early. 

“Well,  I value  the  exercise.  The 
cause  of  so  much  ill-health  now-a-days, 
with  everyone  riding  instead  of  using 
his  legs,  is  that  people  don’t  take  enough 
exercise.  And  besides,  I have  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  my  own  work  because  I 
can’t  keep  slaves  out  here.  They  won’t 
stay  unless  they  can  get  in  town  to  the 
games  two  or  three  times  a week — 
w'hich  is  of  course  absurd.” 

His  cordiality  had  put  me  at  ease  at 
once,  and  when  I told  him  that  I had 


come  to  get  an  interview  for  the  Tem- 
pora,  he  replied: 

“Fine.  I haven’t  been  interviewed 
since  before  Armistice  Day.  I’ve  al- 
ways liked  the  Tempora  because  it’s  so 
unbiased  politically.  The  Orbis  is  rab- 
idly insurgent.  But  meantime,  let’s 
have  a bite  to  eat.  You  must  be 
starved.” 

I thanked  Mr.  Virgil  for  his  hospitality 
and  passing  through  the  Vestibulum,  we 
soon  were  seated  in  the  comfortable 
Atrium  before  an  enticing  breakfast. 
We  spoke  a little  about  politics  and  lit- 
erature in  general,  and  then,  after  the 
wrine  had  been  served,  I decided  to  wind 
up  my  interview  as  soon  as  possible  and 
perhaps  get  it  in  for  the  Editio  Subur- 
bana. 

“Do  you  mind  if  I put  a few  questions 
to  you?”  I asked  hopefully. 

“Certainly  not,  certainly  not.  Fire 
away,”  replied  the  master  mind,  his 
mouth  full  of  grapes. 

I thought  I’d  better  appeal  to  the 
old  boy’s  personal  interest  at  first,  so 
I said: 

“Are  you  musical,  and  do  you  enjoy 
good  music?” 

“You  bet  I like  music.  I’m  pretty 
fair  on  the  lyre  myself  too — just  the  pop- 
ular stuff  of  course,  nothing  heavy. 
And  say,  when  I was  a young  fellow, 
I was  the  best  man  on  the  tuba  this  side 
of  Rome.  Remember  Cellini’s  Band? 
I was  his  highest  paid  man  till  my  lip 
gave  out.” 

“What  is  your  favorite  book  among 
those  recently  published?” 

“As  far  as  I can  see,  nobody  has  written 
anything  within  the  last  few  years  that’s 
wrorth  reading.  The  merest  of  liter- 
ary twaddle,  I call  it.” 

“Do  you  intend  publishing  anything 
soon?” 

“Yes,  I’m  working  on  a little  ditty 
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now,  in  fact,  at  the  request  of  Augustus. 
It’s  rather  light,  but  I think  it  will  go 
well.  Based  on  Troy  and  that  Greek 
stuff.  The  theme  is  worn  thread-bare 
but  I’m  treating  it  a little  differently. 
I think  I'll  run  it  serially  before  publi- 
cation in  Aris  et  Focis,  if  they  offer  me 
enough  so  I can  take  a trip  to  Campania 
for  the  summer.” 

“By  the  way,  do  you  mind  if  I ask 
you  something  about  the  construction 
of  your  poetry?  How  do  you  always 
make  the  verses  contain  exactly  six 
feet?” 

“Oh,  that’s  easy.  I always  keep  a 
dictionary  before  me  to  exchange  a word 
if  necessary,  and  then  there  is  that  old 
device,  elision,  to  fall  back  on.  Then  if 
I really  get  stuck  on  a line,  I take  out  a 
few  words  and  sprinkle  in  ‘and’s,”  and 
“but’s”  and  prepositions.  It  all  comes 
with  practice.” 

“What  do  you  find  to  be  the  hardest 
part  of  your  work?” 


“Well,  the  hardest  part  of  my  writing 
is  to  keep  from  making  sense.  I have 
to  be  continually  on  the  watch  against 
writing  sentences  and  logical  thoughts. 
The  best  way,  I’ve  found,  is  not  to  have 
anything  in  particular  in  my  mind  when 
working.  It’s  not  always  possible  for  a 
man  of  any  mentality  to  be  in  that  state, 
so  then  I fall  back  on  any  epithets,  meta- 
phors and  other  such  weak  stuff.  In 
order  to  write  something  that  will  be 
deep  and  enduring,  you’ve  got  to  make 
it  so  they  can’t  understand  it.” 

Just  then  the  water  clock  splashed 
two  and  I jumped  to  my  feet  realizing 
that  I was  due  at  the  office  at  that  time. 
I thanked  my  host  most  heartily  for  his 
kindness  and  as  I hurried  down  the 
path,  I thought  to  myself:  “He’s  a queer 
old  duffer.  After  all,  I guess  human 
nature  hasn’t  changed  much  since  Solo- 
mon’s day.” 

— By  Willie 


****** 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Alaric  Stone  for  a clipping  of  a Maine  newspaper 
which  he  sent  us.  The  clipping  stated  tha’t  three  men  had  been  apprehended  in 
the  South  for  fraudulent  advertising.  They  advertised  as  the  Acme  Farms  of 
Gainesville,  Florida,  and  offered  to  send,  on  receipt  of  three  dollars,  a box  of 
three  hundted  large  oranges.  A similar  advertisement  appeared  in  this 
magazine  in  December.  We  regret  the  incident  exceedingly. 

The  authorities  have  guaranteed  the  return  of  the  money  of  all  those  who 
answered  the  advertisement. 


IT’s  rather  strange  how  in  every  single 
thing  attempted  there  is  more  or  less 
drudgery,  isn’t  it.  A certain  amount  of 
hard,  unseen  work  must  be  put  in,  in 
order  to  make  everything  a success. 
It  goes  for  the  studies  and  for  the  sports 
alike,  these  being  the  two  things  that 
we  are  primarily  interested  in  at  this 
stage  of  the  game. 

Right  now  in  every  school  gym  in  the 
city  at  the  close  of  the  session,  you  can 
see,  if  you’ll  take  the  trouble,  dozens  of 
track  aspirants  plugging  around  a track. 
Night  after  night,  running,  jumping, 
getting  a little  better  fitted  for  the  first 
meet. 

Yea,  verily,  by  all  the  hairs  in  the 
Prophet’s  beard,  this  is  for  the  school- 
boy athlete,  the  hardest  part  of  the  year. 
No  prize  is  waiting  for  the  lad  who 
pushes  himself  to  do  his  best  in  the  gym 
nightly  and  trains  faithfully,  yet  the 
time  will  come  when  he’ll  get  it  if 
he  has  trained  rightly. 

With  the  Hockey  Squad,  the  same 
condition  exists.  True,  they  have  played 
games,  but  these  are  more  or  less 
practice  bouts  and  have  all  been  played 
at  a time  which  the  movie  caption  fits 
so  well:  “Came  the  Dawn.” 

This  certainly  demands  sacrifice.  These 
hockey  players  either  have  to  give  up 
their  Friday  evening,  (for  most  ice  games 
are  played  at  the  Arena  on  Saturday), 
or  climb  out  feeling  half  dead  and  when 
sleep  is  needed,  and  you  could  skip  prac- 
tice for  once,  it  certainly  takes  a sacri- 
fice to  go. 


This,  then,  is  the  training  time. 
Soon  the  meets  will  be  coming  on,  and 
then  we’ll  know  who  has  trained  the 
hardest. 

* * * 

A WORD  TO  THE  YOUNGER  BOYS 

There  have  been  more  out  for  track 
thus  far  this  year  than  at  the  same  date 
it  the  last  two  years.  Most  of  the  boys 
have  been  out  before,  however,  and  the 
desire  for  an  early  start  is  the  incentive 
for  the  majority. 

Too  many  of  the  younger  boys  in  this 
school  are  not  participating  in  any  sports. 
This  will  in  time,  cut  down  the  good 
athletes,  who  will  eventually  (?)  reach 
the  upper  classes,  for  to  be  good  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  a boy  must  start  in 
young.  Take  the  average  third  or 
fourth  classman  for  instance.  He  rushes 
home  as  quickly  as  he  can  at  2.30,  some- 
times at  2.00,  and  never  gives  another 
thought  to  the  school  except  later  in  the 
evening,  to  make  promiscuous  remarks 
at  his  lessons.  When  he  gets  home,  he 
usually  runs  out  to  join  the  “gang.” 
They  hang  around,  sometimes  go  skating 
or  coasting,  but  do  little  to  carry  out 
instructions  as  to  the  right  way  to  use 
the  body. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mister  Young 
Wiseman,  or  Freshman,  stayed  awhile 
under  the  eye  of  the  coach  at  some  field 
or  running  event  he  would  be  considera- 
bly benefited  by  it.  The  first  year  a 
new  boy  seldom  stars,  nor  the  second 
either,  but  after  that,  slowly  but  surely, 
the  steady  pluggers  begin  to  show. 
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So,  all  of  you  younger  fellows,  come  on 
out  for  track.  There  is  a place  and 
event  for  every  one  of  you  from  a tiny 
Junior  to  a lumbering  Senior,  no  matter 
how  bad  you  think  you  are.  Many  of 
you  are  too  bashful.  It’s  a fact,  you 
wouldn’t  admit  it  publicly,  but  it’s  the 
truth.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  invade  the 
realms  where  some  of  these  supposed(?) 
stars  are  supposed  to  reign.  You’ll 
make  no  end  of  good  chums,  and  that 
alone  merits  a trial.  You  ought  not  to 

have  to  be  urged,  so  what  do  you  say? 
* * * 

The  track  team  has  been  working  out 
faithfully  every  night  and  it  is  quite 
interesting  to  watch  them.  It  is  the 
most  cosmopolitan  affair  you’ve  ever 
seen.  There  are  long  skinny  ones  and 
short  fat  ones  and  ordinary  sized  ones, 
stubby  ones  and  almost  every  kind  you 
can  imagine.  There  aren’t  two  track 
suits  alike  in  the  whole  bunch  so  you  see 
it’s  quite  a colorful  affair.  However, 
very  soon,  track  suits  are  to  be  issued 
to  the  candidates  so  that  will  be  straight- 
ened out. 

Four  new  assistant  managers  have 
been  added  to  keep  the  business  end 
running  smoothly.  They  are  as  follows: 
Darvirris,  Rubin  and  Gavin,  Class  II, 
and  Adler,  Class  III. 

A new  hopeful  has  been  added  to  Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s  string  in  the  personage  of 
petit  Harry  Wing.  Wing  looks  as  if 
he’ll  make  trouble  for  the  hopeful  juniors 
in  some  event. 

Many  of  the  Seniors  journey  out  to 
“the  Heights”  every  night  where  they 
work  out  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
“Jack”  Ryder. 

* * * 

HOCKEY 

On  Saturday  morning,  December  18, 
at  7.00  o’clock,  our  hockey  team  began 
the  season  in  the  most  auspicious  fashion 
by  defeating  Jamaica  Plain  High  School 
on  the  Arena  ice.  The  score  was  2-0. 


Paul  McEachern  scored  in  the  middle 
of  the  first  period  by  a brilliant  dash  from 
center  ice  through  the  opposing  defense, 
drawing  the  goalie  over  and  driving  the 
puck  into  the  unguarded  opening.  In 
the  second  period,  Red  Govan  tallied  on 
a pass-out  by  George  Shine  from  a scrim- 
mage beside  the  Jamaica  net.  The 
boys  produced  two  more  goals,  but  these 
were  nullified  for  off-side. 

The  impenetrable  defence  provided 
by  Captain  Fritz  Costigan  and  Bob 
Buckley,  left  but  little  work  for  Bus 
Flynn  in  goal,  but  that  he  did  very  well. 

Despite  the  loss  by  graduation  of 
McGuiness  and  McGrath,  this  year’s 
sextet  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  that  Coach  Cleary  has  effected 
in  recent  years.  Thus  far  it  is  as  fine 
a team  as  any  in  the  league,  and  one  that 
will,  of  course,  improve  rapidly  through 
the  experience  gained  with  each  game. 
Let  the  school  hope  for  a championship 
six  for  this  winter.  A good  start  is 
half  the  race. 

The  summary: — 

Latin  Jamaica 

Shine,  (Knutson,  Doyle,  lw 

rw,  (F.  Harvey),  Dolan 
McEachern,  c c,  D.  Harvey 

Govan,  (Lynch,  Hunt),  rw, 

lw,  (Kelleher),  McCarthy 
Costigan,  rd  Id,  (Mulhern),  Stinson 
Buckley,  (Hall),  Id 

rd,  (Condon,)  Cox 
Flynn,  g g,  O’Brien 

Goals  made  by:  McEachern,  Govan. 
Time:  2 13-minute  periods.  Referee: 

Ted  Lynch.  Timekeeper:  Mr.  Wilson. 

* * * 

LATIN  vs.  SOUTHIE 
The  hockey  team  played  its  second 
league  game  at  the  Arena  on  Friday 
afternoon,  December  4,  against  South 
Boston  High  School.  The  contest  ended 
unhappily  in  a scoreless  tie.  Courag- 
eous ‘saving’  on  the  part  of  the  doughty 
Southie  goalie  several  times,  prevented 
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life 

By  G.  R.  Dunham.  Jr. 


UP,  up,  ever  up,  stretched  the  black 
steel  skeleton.  Riveting  machines 
clattered,  hammers  clanked,  hoisting 
elevators  whirred; — hustle,  noise,  life, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  enjoying  it, 
drinking  it  in,  sat  Dan  Hardy.  He 
threw  red  hot  rivets  and  his  heart  sang 
a wordless  song.  Life!  Life! — how  he 
loved  it!  The  people  miles  below,  the 
metal  network,  the  blue  sky,  the  smoke, 
the  city  were  life  to  Dan — his  life. 

That  was  the  manner  of  man  Dan  was. 
Life  had  ever  been  a joy  to  him.  Pie 
could  find  pleasure  where  the  other  man 
saw  naught  but  sorrow.  Up  here  where 
no  honk  of  an  irritable  taxi  driver  or  the 
whistle  of  a more  irritable  policeman 
could  reach,  Dan  found  pleasure.  The 
gentle,  blurred  hum  of  the  great  city 
was  music  to  his  ears.  It  was  Dan’s 
music  of  the  spheres.  His  literature 
was  the  people.  The  noon  or  five 
o’clock  whistle  he  greeted,  not  because 
it  meant  the  cessation  of  his  labors,  but 
because  it  meant  that  he  might  seek  the 
crowds,  the  companionship  of  men, 
and  home.  As  passionate  as  his  love 
for  life  was  Dan’s  love  for  his  home 
By  sitting  where  he  was  and  closing 
his  eyes,  Dan  could  see  Myra  and  little 
Jack  and  Emily.  Myra  would  be  get- 
ing  supper  now  and  Jack  and  Emily 
might  be  playing  or  squabbling  as  their 
mood  led  them. 

Whee — ee!  At  the  whistle  Dan’s 

face  wrinkled  with  smiles.  His  kindly 


eyes  snapped  as  he  made  his  way  to  the 
lift. 

“Number  five  girder,” — “broke  a ham- 
mer,”— “Well  I said,  the  higher  we  go,” 
— “two  stories  left,” — the  conversation, 
laughter,  thrilled  Dan. 

Swoop,  they  were  down  and  climbing 
out  on  the  street.  Dan  looked  up 
proudly  at  the  great  sky-scraper  he  was 
building. 

“Paper!  Paper!” 

“Here,  son,  a Clarion.”  Dan  liked 
the  newspaper.  In  it  he  could  find 
what  life  had  been  doing  while  he  worked. 

In  the  tunnel  he  watched  the  people 
with  happy,  amused  eyes.  Well  here 
was  his  stop,  and  he  pressed  out.  Not 
far  from  home  now. 

As  Dan  neared  home  he  became  more 
and  more  serious.  He  lagged  a little 
and  his  shoulders  sagged  slightly.  Pie 
hoped  Myra  would  not  tell  him  of 
more  bills,  of  more  trouble  or  gently 
berate  him  for  standing  so  still  on  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  of  success. 
Myra  had  such  faith  in  him  and  “knew 
he  could  do  better  if  he  tried.”  Dan 
sighed  and  turned  into  his  shabby 
doorway. 

Climbing  up  through  the  dark  smelly 
hall  he  told  himself  as  he  had  before, 
that  he  could  never  advance  further. 
He  was  not  destined  for  success  and  he 
wished  Myra  could  be  happy  in  his 
simple  joys.  Dan  opened  his  door. 
From  the  kitchen  came  the  odor  of 
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steak — not  rump  or  porter  house — but, 
nevertheless,  steak.  And,  ah,  French 
fried  potatoes. 

“ ’Lo,  Myra,  honey,”  he  boomed  from 
the  little  front  room. 

“Hello,  Dan,”  came  his  wife’s  tired 
voice.  “Been  all  right  today?” 

“I’m  always  all  right,”  Dan  laughed. 

“Jacky  was  sick  today,”  Myra  said, 
appearing  in  the  hall  and  meeting  Dan, 
who  was  coming  out  to  the  kitchen. 
“So  that  will  mean  another  doctor’s 
bill.” 

“Jack  sick?”  Dan’s  voice  was  anx- 
ious. 

“Oh,  he’s  all  right  now.  Outside 
with  Emily  I guess.  Oh  Dan,”  her 
voice  changed,  “see  what  I cut  out  of 
the  paper.”  She  took  a clipping  from  her 
pocket  and  gave  it  to  Dan.  It  was  an 
advertisement.  A country  tea  room 
doing  a prosperous  business  was  for 
sale.  Two  thousand  dollars  would  cover 
it  all — uea  room  with  stock  on  hand. 
Myra  wmtehed  Dan. 

“But  I haven’t  two  thousand,”  said 
Dan. 

“I  know  it,”  Myra  answered  slowly, 
“but  if  you  did  just  think  what  wTe  could 
do.  I know  the  place  and  it  really  does 
a good  business.  It  would  be  enough 
to  keep  us  comfortable  out  in  the  coun- 
try for  good.” 

“Gee,  I wish  I could  help  you  Myra, 
but  I have  to  struggle  to  pay  the  bills 
here.”  Dan  turned  to  his  paper.  Why 
he  hardly  got  more  than  two  thousand 
dollars  in  two  year’s  salary!  The  child- 
ren trooped  in  and  stopped  any  further 
discussion. 

After  supper  Dan  resumed  his  pipe 
and  paper,  but  his  mind  was  not  on  his 
reading.  Nor  could  he  sleep  soundly 
that  night.  In  the  morning  he  dressed 
slowly  with  heavy  eyes  and  a heavier 
spirit.  The  morning  air  seemed  to 
brace  him,  however,  and  by  the  time  he 
reached  work  he  was  his  old  convivial 


spirited  self.  He  observed  and  thought 
along  his  usual  lines.  Not  for  him  the 
worries  of  life  when  the  joys  of  life  con- 
fronted him. 

He  met  Briggs  Dugan  as  he  came  out 
of  the  subway.  Briggs,  argumentative 
as  ever,  had  a new  subject  this  morning, 
and  he  was  warming  to  his  theme  by 
reading  the  morning  paper  and  mutter- 
ing to  himself.  In  his  zeal  he  passed 
over  Dan’s  greeting  and  launched  into 
his  subject. 

“Here  they  are  again,”  he  said,  wav- 
ing the  paper  before  Dan,  “here  they  are 
again.  Pond’s  crowd  got  a big  write- 
up on  their  tine  business  methods  and 
so  on  just  as  if  they  were  th’  best  con- 
tractors in  town.  Why,  we  have  them 
beaten  all  ways.  Best  bosses,  best 
pay,  best  hours,  best  work;  thirty-two 
stories  done  and  the  next  started;  only 
two  left  and  the  best  building  job  in 
the  city  in  the  least  time.  Huh?” 

Dan  nodded,  enjoying  his  friend’s 
tirade.  Just  another  example  of  life 
and  the  loyalty  and  fineness  it  produced! 

Briggs  raved  on. 

“Now  take  us.  Look  at  the  way  the 
Corporation  looks  out  for  us  and  our 
families.  Takes  care  of  us  when  we  are 
sick  on  full  pay  and  gives  us  life  in- 
surance with  nary  a cent  to  have  to  pay. 
Three  thousand  dollars  to  the  family  if 
we  step  ‘where  there  ain’t’.  Pretty 
fair,  I call  it.” 

“Same  here,  Briggs,  that’s  how  I feel,” 
said  Dan. 

They  had  arrived  at  the  building  and 
were  soon  on  their  way  to  the  top. 
Dan’s  rising  spirits  reached  the  heights 
literally  and  figuratively,  when  the  lift 
stopped  and  he  stepped  out.  The  blue 
sky,  the  clouds,  the  circling  birds  met 
his  happy  eyes  and  gripped  him  as  they 
always  did. 

Dan  was  soon  at  his  rivets  and  his 
hot  coals.  Pick  ’em  up  with  the 
tongs, — plui.ge  ’em  into  the  heat, — 
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there  they  are  glowing, — toss,- — clank, — 
he  has  ’em, — do  it  again.  So  it  went  all 
morning;  Then  came  noon,  and 
Dan  crawled  out  with  Briggs  and  ate 
his  lunch,  secure  and  unafraid.  The 
two  munched  silently  and  Dan  watched 
his  bustling  city  brimming  with  life. 
He  could  trace  the  thread-like  streets. 
There  was  his  street  off  a couple  of  miles 
to  the  left.  Myra,  Emily,  Jacky  were 
right  where  his  finger  was  pointing — 
yes  right  there, — and  Myra  . . . his 
finger  wavered  and  dropped.  With  it 
his  happiness  clouded. 

Never  to  be  a success  and  make  Myra 
and  the  kids  happy  as  they  wanted  to 
be.  Not  that  he  wasn’t  satisfied.  Oh 
no,  but  poor  Myra  simply  couldn’t 
reconcile  herself  to  poverty — financial 
poverty.  The  thought  of  what  she  had 
said.  Two  thousand  dollars  would  start 
them  on  their  way  to  comfort  and  se- 
curity. He  knew  she  could  make  the 
tea  room  pay — she  was  that  kind.  Oh, 
well,  perhaps  he  could  borrow  it.  He 
knew  he  lied  as  he  spoke  the  words  to 
himself.  Who  would  lend  him,  Dan 
Hardy,  two  thousand  dollars  with  no 
guarantee  of  the  return  of  the  principal 
or  interest? 

Couldn’t  it  be  had  somewhere?  Why 
yes — 11  in  case  of  death  met  while  working 
under  this  Corporation,  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  dollars  will  be  paid  to  the 
deceased  one's  dependents" — he  had  the 
document  in  the  closet  at  home.  Easy, 
and  he  hadn’t  thought  of  it  before.  He 
stood  up  and  looked  around.  Briggs 


had  crawled  down  to  the  other  end  of  the 
girder.  It  mustn’t  look  intentional,  for 
the  company  might  question  payment. 
Apprehensive  lest  he  be  seen,  he  started 
down  the  girder.  Now  he  was  near  the 
end.  Below  him  stretched  a misty 
city  filled  with  life.  Birds  swooped 
nearby,  glorious  in  their  life.  Life — 
now  he  loved  it.  He  didn’t  want  to 
leave  it — he  didn’t  want  to  leave  Myra, 
or  Emily  or  Jacky.  Oh  selfish,  selfish 
to  satisfy  your  inconsequential  whims  at 
the  cost  of  ihe  happiness  of  others  that 
count.  You  love  life- — do  something 
for  it.  But  suicide  was  sin.  Then  sin — 
and  suffer  for  life  and  your  loved  ones. 
O coward — coward!  To  help  life — to 
help  life— below.  Dan  was  not  afraid 
now.  Not  afraid— not  afraid.  He 
wouldn’t  be  a coward.  One  step  and 
everyone  would  be  happy.  He  even 
smiled  as  he  took  a last  look.  Why  it 
— you  are  a coward,  Dan  Hardy.  You 
lack  the  courage  to  face  life.  You 
won’t  try  to  be  a success  because  you  pre- 
fer this  life.  Do  something  for  Myra! 
Fight  for  success,  fight  for  it  if  you  hate 
it,  but  fight.  What  you’re  about  to  do 
isn’t  brave.  No!  Get  back  to  your 
job  away  from  this  place,  don’t  look 
down,  don’t  look  down!  Crawl,  but 
keep  your  eyes  straight  ahead— ahead — 
ahead.  It  won’t  be  so  bad  You  can 
learn  to  like  success.  Ahead — ahead — 
ah,  back  again. 

He  threw  red-hot  rivets  and  his  heart 
sang  a wordless  song.  Life  had  saved 
Dan  Hardy. 
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By  Arnold  Isenberg  ’28 


IT  was  one  of  those  brisk,  cheerful 
October  mornings  that  make  a man, 
even  a stout,  middle-aged  man  like 
Randolph  B.  Hayes,  feel  like  jumping 
up  in  the  air,  clicking  his  heels  together 
and  shouting  “Hark!  hark!  the  lark!” 
or  some  such  silly  thing  as  that.  Of 
course  Mr.  Hayes  wrouldn’t  do  any- 
thing like  that  because — well,  what 
would  people  think  if  they  saw  the 
president  of  the  city’s  largest  contract- 
ing company  and  an  ex-mayor,  at  that, 
in  mid-air  shouting  “Hark!  hark!  the 
lark”?  Be  that  as  it  may,  every  fea- 
ture of  Mr.  Hayes’  fat  face,  his  every 
movement  in  walking  down  Exchange 
Street,  the  very  way  in  which  he  handled 
his  cane — an  ordinary  oaken  cane,  for 
Hayes  was  never  one  to  make  a show  of 
his  wealth — fairly  roared  “God’s  in  His 
Heaven,  all’s  right  with  the  world!” 
to  an  unbelieving  populace. 

Reaching  the  large  office  building  at 
the  end  of  the  street,  Mr.  Hayes  en- 
tered, swung  up  three  flights  of  stairs, 
disdaining  the  elevator,  and  strode 
briskly  into  a spacious,  airy  office, 
where  scores  of  typewriters  sent  up 
staccato  prayers  to  the  smiling  God  of 
Gold.  The  door  marked  “Randolph 
B.  Hayes,  Private”  was  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  and  as  the  benevolent 
boss  made  his  brisk  way  past  the  highly 
polished  desks,  he  flung  pleasant  re- 
marks to  his  industrious  subordinates. 

“Great  day,  isn’t  it,  Miss  Loyly? 
Weather  peps  you  up.  Feel  like  play- 
ing the  best  round  of  golf  in  my  life. 
Heh!  heh!  Looking  prettier  than  ever 
there,  Miss  Briggs.  This  weather’s  put 
some  color  into  your  cheeks.  That’s 
what  makes  a girl  knock  ’em  over — 
color,  that’s  it!  Hello  there,  Willie. 
How’s  the  little  mother?  Better? 
That’s  fine,  that’s  fine.  If  she  needs 


any  more  fruit  or  medicine,  just  let  me 
know.  Always  glad  to  help  out  a little. 
Don’t  mention  it.  Oh,  Jenny,”- — this 
to  his  private  secretary — “when  Mr. 
Williams  comes  in,  tell  him  to  step  into 
my  office,  will  you?  The  lazy  lunkhead 
sleeps  till  eleven  o’clock  and  leaves  all 
the  work  for  the  senior  partner  to  do. 
Tell  him  it’s  a special  conference,  or 
he’s  liable  as  not  to  leave  me  flat. 
Never  could  manage  the  old  fellow  any- 
way. Get  me  my  mail  there,  Willie, 
will  you?” 

He  hung  his  coat,  cane,  and  derby  on 
a handsome  tree  and  sat  down  at  his 
desk  with  as  much  relish  as  if  he  were 
about  to  attack  a savory  dinner.  From 
the  desk  he  could  look  out  through  a 
wide  window  and  see  office  window's 
without  number,  where  men  dictated 
and  stenographers  typed  and  messen- 
gers came  and  wfent  and  presidents  and 
vice-presidents  conferred  over  copious 
manuscripts.  He  loved  this  world  of 
business,  of  cruel  competition,  of  treach- 
erous strife  and  conflict.  He  loved  it 
all  the  more  because  he  had  proved 
himself  its  master.  The  old  and  suc- 
cessful soldier  likes  nothing  better  than 
a fight. 

At  this  moment  Jenny,  the  secretary, 
announced  that  a gentleman  named 
Mr.  McFarley  wished  to  see  Mr.  Hayes. 
Mr.  Hayes  weaved  an  airy  “Show-  him 
in,”  lit  a fifty-cent  cigar,  and  prepared 
another  one  for  the  visitor.  Fifty- 
cent  cigars  always  had  an  excellent 
effect  on  visitors.  Jenny  entered  again 
followed  by  a gray-haired  respectable- 
looking man  of  fifty  or  thereabouts.  A 
small  scar  slightly  disfigured  his  forehead. 

“Have  a seat,  Mr.  McFarley,”  called 
out  Mr.  Hayes. 

“Thank  you.  My  name  is  James 
McFarley.” 
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“Yes,  so  my  secretary  told  me.  Have 
a cigar?” 

“Thank  you,  don’t  mind  if  I do.” 

“Well,  Mr.  McFarley,”  said  the  con- 
tractor, when  the  other  was  puffing 
away  on  his  cigar,  “what  can  I do  for 
you?” 

“You  can  hand  me  over  a check  for  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars.” 

Mr.  Hayes  was  convulsed. 

“Ha!  ha!”  he  snorted,  “I  guess  I 
can.  I guess  I can.  But  it  isn’t  so 
easy  to  pick  up  a hundred  thousand 
ironmen  as  all  that!  You’ll  have  to 
ask  me  something  easier!” 

“I  mean  business,”  said  Mr.  McFar- 
ley complacently. 

The  smile  faded  from  Hayes’  face- 

“Well,  I wish  you’d  talk  business,”  he 
retorted.  “Funny  stories  have  their 
place,  you  know.” 

“My  dear  Mr.  Hayes,”  said  McFarley, 
leaning  toward  the  ex-mayor,  “don’t 
you  recognize  the  name  and  face  of 
James  McFarley?” 

“They  mean  as  much  to  me  as — 
you’re — you’re  not  Jimmy  McFarley! 
You  can’t  be!  He’s  dead!  He  must  be 
dead!  He  was  thirty  years  old  thirty 
years  ago.  Don’t  tell  me  he’s  alive. 
You’re  a liar  if  you  tell  me  he’s  alive!” 

Hayes  had  risen.  His  face  was  pale, 
in  sharp  contrast  to  its  former  florid 
hue.  He  was  breathing  heavily  and 
pounded  on  the  desk  as  he  spoke. 
McFarley  laughed. 

“So  you  recognize  Jimmy  McFarley, 
gh?  Sit  down,  Mr.  Hayes,  and  let  me 
do  a little  talking.  I’m  a ghost  from 
the  grave,  am  I?  No  wonder  you’re 
frightened.  But  you’ll  get  over  it. 
You’re  a clever  man,  Randolph.  You 
always  were  a clever  man.  You  were 
the  brains  of  our  little  party.  You 
originated  the  whole  idea.  You  knew 
just  whom  to  pick  to  help  you  out,  too. 
There  was  your  side-kick,  Bill  Williams, 
who  went  around  with  the  mayor’s 


daughter;  also  a clever  boy,  that  Bill 
Williams.  Junior  partner  now,  eh? 
Then  there  was  I,  the  city  treasurer, 
with  a sick  wife  and  no  money  with 
which  to  send  her  to  Florida.  You  knew 
you  could  depend  on  me.  And  then 
you  got  Stotz,  the  city  hall  reporter, 
who  promised  to  keep  the  Tribune  quiet 
about  the  deal.  I was  to  do  the  dirty 
work.  You,  as  city  auditor,’  were  to 
fix  up  the  books.  Williams  got  some 
useful  dope  from  the  mayor’s  den. 
Stotz  filled  the  Tribune  with  stories 
about  the  new  high  school.  Every- 
thing went  off  like  clockwork.  We 
grabbed  a hundred  thousand  from  under 
the  mayor’s  nose.  But  here’s  where 
you  showed  your  cleverness.  You  knew 
somebody  had  to  be  the  goat.  You 
manufactured  one  of  the  neatest  frames 
I ever  saw.  I had  to  skip  town.  You 
gave  Stotz,  the  poor  fool,  a thousand 
dollars  to  keep  his  mouth  shut. 

“Then  you  and  Bill  Williams  became 
Hayes  & Williams,  Contractors.  You 
became  mayor.  You  became  the  world’s 
champion  grafter.  You  own  a cool 
million  of  the  city’s  money.  And  yet 
you’re  the  most  respected  man  in  town. 
And  I?  After  mv  wife’s  death  I went 
down  to  South  America.  From  there  I 
went  to  Africa,  to  Turkey,  to  India,  to 
every  forsaken  spot  on  earth.  I’ve  had 
malaria  in  Mexico,  got  this  pretty 
scratch  on  my  forehead  at  Singapore, 
and  was  nearly  strangled  in  Algiers. 
I’ve  been  a stevedore,  snake  charmer, 
beach  comber,  and  prisoner  in  Siberia. 
But  I was  a fool.  Remember  that 
little  paper  you  once  signed  stating  that 
the  treasurer’s  books  were  in  perfect 
condition?  Well,  I’ve  had  that  paper 
ever  since.  Signing  that  paper  was  the 
only  slip  you  made,  and  if  I’d  had  sense 
enough  to  produce  it  then,  you’d  have 
been  sent  to  jail.  And  if  I produce  it 
now,  it’s  still  good  enough  to  send  you 
to  jail.  And  it’s  going  to  cost  you  a 
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hundred  thousand  dollars  to  get  that 
paperl” 

It  was  wronderful  to  observe  how 
speedily  the  bright  October  morning 
changed  into  a sultry  August  afternoon, 
during  the  course  of  this  speech.  Hayes 
had  sunk  by  inches  down  under  the  desk, 
so  that  now  his  head  was  barely  visible 
above  the  top.  His  cheeks  were  ashen; 
his  neck  seemed  to  be  bursting  out  of  his 
collar;  he  was  frothing  at  the  mouth. 
He  remained  thus  for  nearly  ten  minutes 
after  McFarley  had  ceased  speaking. 
Then  he  pulled  himself  together.  He 
rose,  walked  over  to  the  water-cooler, 
and  poured  glass  after  glass  down  his 
throat. 

“McFarley,”  he  said  at  last,  “I’ll  give 
you  thirty  seconds  to  get  out  of  here. 
If  you’re  not  out  by  then,  I’ll  call  an 
officer.  That  paper  you’ve  got  proves 
nothing.  It’s  absolutely  worthless!  I 
knew  what  I was  doing  wrhen  I gave  it 
to  you!” 

“You  did,  eh?  Just  think,  Randolph, 
after  the  five  hundred  dollars  in  city 
bonds  that  you’d  planted  in  my  house 
were  discovered  there  by  Captain 
O’Hearn,  acting  on  your  tip,  after  I 
eluded  the  police  and  was  en  route  to 
South  America,  the  treasurer’s  books 
were  examined  and  found  to  contain  a 
deficit  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
And  here  I’ve  got  a scrap  of  paper  with 
your  signature  on  it,  stating  that  the 
treasurer’s  books  are  in  perfect  condi- 
tion! If  that  isn’t  incriminating  evi- 
dence, what  is?  And  if  I don’t  see  a 
check  for  a hundred  thousand  within 


ten  minutes,  I’ll  take  the  next  train  for 
Canada  and  send  this  evidence  to  the 
Tribune  from  there.” 

Hayes  saw  that  he  was  beaten.  He 
sat  down,  pulled  out  his  check  book  and 
made  out  the  check. 

“Give  me  the  paper,”  he  said. 

“Do  you  think  I was  fool  enough  to 
bring  the  original  up  here?  Give  me 
the  check  and  I’ll  destroy  the  paper.” 

“But  what  security  have  I that  you 
won’t  bleed  me  for  more  money?” 

“You’ll  have  to  take  the  chance. 
Did  you  ever  know  Jimmy  McFarley 
to  lie  to  you?” 

“No,  you  were  truthful  enough.” 

And  McFarley  took  his  leave. 

An  hour  later  Mr.  Williams,  the  junior 
partner,  entered  the  president’s  office 
and  found  Hayes  in  a stupor. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Randolph,  old 
man?”  he  asked,  slapping  his  partner’s 
broad  back.  “Feeling  ill?” 

Hayes  managed  to  stammer  out  the 
story. 

“Jimmy  McFarley — here — blackmail 
— hundred  thousand — old  auditor’s  cer- 
tificate.” 

“But  Randolph,”  said  Mr.  Williams 
in  a bewildered  tone,  “I  was  at  Jimmy 
McFarley  s bedside  when  he  died,  prac- 
tically unknown,  in  New  York,  ten  years 
ago.  I examined  his  effects  afterwards, 
found  that  certificate  and  burned  it. 
Didn’t  I ever  tell  you  about  that?” 

Then  suddenly  Mr.  Hayes  remembered 
that  Stotz,  the  Tribune  reporter  had  had 
a scar  slightly  disfiguring  his  forehead. 
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jHtstafeen  Sbentitp 

By  William  E.  Harrison  ’28 


“Resolvedl  To  ruin  the  stated’ 

ORDINARILY  the  meeting  of  the 
Third  International  in  Moscow 
would  not  have  gained  more  than  a 
passing  notice  from  Nicholas  McLean 
as  he  perused  the  news  in  the  “daily”. 
A meeting,  an  international  convention, 
of  the  Communist  Party  perhaps  would 
not  have  been  so  momentous  to  him — 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs— as  a 
bi-weekly  meeting  of  the  local  lodge  of 
plumbers.  But  that  year  the  meeting 
was  of  singular  import  to  him.  For  a 
rumor  had  been  relayed  to  him  through 
the  medium  of  some  know-nothing  busy- 
body or  some  well-informed  source  of 
good  information  that  his  twin  brother, 
Fred,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  they 
were  small  boys  was  a communist,  a 
socialist,  a bolshevist,  a nihilist,  a 
Marxian,  and  an  anarchist. 

Nicholas  gave  a snort.  “My  word! 
Unbelievable!” 

He  threw  the  paper,  the  Daily  Bugle, 
from  him. 

“All  lies!  I have  stood  this  long 
enough.  I will  go  right  down  to  the 
Bugle  and  wring  Sawyer’s  neck!  The 
very  preposterousness  of  the  idea  ex- 
asperates me!”  Muttering  a few  words 
about  the  utter  worthlessness  of  editors- 
in-chief  in  general  and  of  the  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Bugle  in  particular,  McLean 
dressed  hurriedly  and  departed  for  the 
Bugle  office.  Arrived  there,  he  did  not 
wring  Sawyer’s  neck,  but  rated  him 
soundly  in  as  mild  language  as  he  could 
employ,  without  danger  of  being  sued 
for  libel.  But  neither  his  words  nor  the 
McLean  prestige  could  move  the  un- 
movable and  unimpeachable  Sawyer, 
for  that  worthy  adhered  strictly  to  the 
maxim:  “The  truth  can  not  be  hid.” 
Moreover,  it  was  news  that  a McLean 
was  a communist  and  the  Bugle  was  a 
newsy  newspaper. 


Meanwhile,  the  Third  International 
deliberated  on  human  affairs.  As  dele- 
gate-at-large, envoy-extraordinary,  and 
ambassador-plenipotentiary,  represent- 
ing the  down-trodden  masses  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  F.  W.  B.  McLean, 
dressed  in  London  tweeds  and  golf-hose, 
had  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
board  of  commissars,  had  been  received 
and  duly  made  a member  of  the  congress. 
Resolutions  were  drawn  up,  all  of  which 
heaped  anathemas  on  the  heads  of  all 
capitalists  whose  capital  exceeded 
nought.  Therefore,  in  course  of  time, 
after  much  mathematical  calculation 
and  an  enormous  waste  of  paper,  they 
finally  decided  that  the  United  States  of 
America  was  as  likely  a country  as  any 
for  them  to  carry  on  their  deviltry,  since 
it  was  the  richest  nation  on  earth.  Why, 
even  the  boot-blacks  and  the  street- 
cleaners  were  capitalists.  Furthermore, 
roubles  grew  on  trees,  et  cetera.  And 
who  would  be  a better  man  to  supervise 
the  affair  than  F.  W.  B.  McLean,  “our 
worthy,  though  somewhat  eccentric, 
brother  delegate-at-large,  for  does  he 
not  represent  the  whole  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
part?”  as  the  brother-delegate  from 
Litvskovnsk  naively  proposed.  Of 
course,  a pupil  in  elementary  geography 
knows  that  the  United  States  is  a part 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  so  the 
brother’s  mentioning  of  that  fact  ought 
to  have  been  superfluous.  But  the 
commissars  were  not  luminaries,  so  far 
as  geography — or  soap  and  water — 
went.  So  they  immediately  christened 
him  “Sorjvk” — I don’t  know  what  that 
means — but  it  probably  signified  “the 
Wise  One”. 

The  commissars  voted  to  allow  F.  W. 
B.  McLean  as  much  glycerine  as  he 
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should  require  to  blow  up  that  abomin- 
able repository  of  wealth,  the  U.  S. 
Mint  at  Washington.  A fever  of  gen- 
erosity seemed  to  have  assailed  them, 
for  they  decreed  as  an  extra  stipula- 
tion a barrel  of  onions  and  trunk  of 
garlic.  Of  F.  W.  B.  McLean’s  subse- 
quent travel  by  steerage  on  the  trans- 
Atlantic  ship,  the  Acquitania,  bound  for 
Vera  Cruz,  little  needs  to  be  said.  It 
should  suffice,  then,  for  me  to  say  that 
in  mid-ocean  the  steward  regretted  that 
he  had  not  a bottle  of  Listerine  to  give 
to  F.  W.  B.  McLean  and  his  “ charges 
d’affaires.”  Why,  is  obvious. 

At  this  juncture,  the  scene  of  our 
story  is  changed  to  the  McLean  home  in 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

Nicholas  McLean  was  seated  at  his 
desk  in  his  office-den,  taking  notes  from 
what  someone  was  saying  to  him  over 
the  telephone. 

‘‘You  say  that  my  presence  in  El 
Paso  is  not  only  necessary,  but  also 
imperative?  Why?  . . . To  protect  the 
company’s  interests?  You  don’t  say! . . . 
Why  do  / have  to  come  over  to  there 
and  spoil  my  vacation  just  to  save  a 
measly  ten  thousand?  Let  it  go,  Makel. 
I tell  yon — Oh,  it’s  some  valuable 
property  involved,  is  it?  How  soon 
shall  1 come?  Now?  All  right.  Good 
day.”  McLean  whistled  and  hastily 
consulted  a time-table. 

“I  can  just  about  make  the  three- 
twenty.  And  I wanted  to  play  a good 
round  with  Chauncey,  too.  Here, 
George,  think  I can  get  dressed  in  five 
or  ten  minutes?”  this  to  his  “man”. 

“No,  sah.” 

“Then  I’ll  have  to  go  as  I am — dressed 
in  golf-hose,  tweeds,  and  what  not. 
Even  the  wild  and  woolly  Texans  will 
have  a good  laugh  at  my  expense. 
George,  you  had  better  pack  just  a 
suit-case — I sha’n’t  need  more  than  a 
few  necessities.  You  know  what  I 
mean.” 


“Yes,  sah.” 

“Thank  you,  George.  I don’t  know 
what  I should  do  without  you.” 

When  George  had  finished  packing 
the  suit-case,  McLean  was  ready  to 
leave.  His  chauffeur  drove  him  down 
to  the  depot.  The  train  arrived  at  the 
same  time  he  did.  He  got  on  it.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  was  being  transported 
across  miles  and  miles  of  country. 
Less  than  it  takes  the  time  for  me  to 
tell  you  he  was  in  El  Paso.  The  next 
day  the  papers  were  all  hearing  in 
big  black-face  type,  from  coast  to  coast, 
that  the  suit,  pending  before  the  El 
Paso  municipal  courts,  between  the 
N.  L.  McLean  Real  Estate  Company 
and  the  Martin  L.  Jones  Company,  had 
been  decided  in  favor  of  the  former 
company,  owing  to  the  timely  coming  of 
its  president  with  indisputable  evidence 
and  a lawyer-proof  testimony.  The 
same  night  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
victorious  firm  planned  to  fete  their 
president.  But  he,  who  had  not  slept 
for  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  hours, 
decided  to  “hit  the  hay”  as  early  as  he 
could. 

At  this  eventful  stage  in  our  story 
F.  W.  B.  McLean  and  one  of  his  “ charges 
d'affaires,"  whom  we  might  as  well  call 
Ivan  Stoulosky,  were  smuggled  over  the 
Mexican  border  by  a successful  trick 
into  the  “land  of  room  enough”  and, 
incidentally,  or  rather,  coincidentally, 
into  El  Paso,  Texas.  At  the  same  time 
the  detective  bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  had  got  wind  about  the 
operations,  resolutions,  and  so  on,  of 
the  Third  International.  Its  director 
had  therefore  commanded  two  of  i ts 
detective-operators  to  go  down  to  El 
Paso  and  try  to  find  F.  W.  B.  McLean, 
for  it  was  probable  that  he  would  enter 
the  United  States  through  that  city 
than  by  way  of  New  York.  The  immi- 
gration officials  at  Ellis  Island  were  so 
infernally  efficient. 
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I should  here  mention  that  the  fates 
had  so  decreed  that  F.  W.  B.  McLean 
was  dressed  in  his  London  tweeds  and 
golf-hose.  And  because  of  the  cruel 
spinsters’  cruel  decree  the  years  had  not 
substantially  changed  the  resemblance 
to  his  brother  Nicholas,  which  had  often 
caused  even  their  mother  not  a little 
trouble.  The  “old  maids”  further  con- 
spired to  bring  it  about  so  that  the  de- 
tectives, O’Rourke  and  Hanscomb,  came 
to  El  Paso  the  same  day  that  F.  W.  B. 
McLean  did  and  Nicholas  McLean  was 
to  be  feted  by  the  grateful  board  of 
directors  of  his  company. 

“Well,  Hanscomb,  I tell  you,  we’ve  a 
difficult  nut  to  crack  this  time.  See 
this  picture?”  O’Rourke  showed  his 
companion  a snapshot. 

“Yes.” 

“This  was  taken  by  one  of  our  investi- 
gators at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Musk- 
ovite  Cut-Throats  League.  It  shows 
the  ‘guy’  we’re  after  ‘orating’  to  some 
of  his  constituents.  Page  the  unbearded 
ones  present,  will  you?” 

“Don’t  see  an)T.” 

“I  know.  Hansy,  my  lad.  That 
was  a mere  rhetorical  question  of  course. 
Doesn’t  our  subject  look  like  old  Mc- 
Lean, the  big  real-estate  broker?  Won- 
der if  he  is  anything  to  him.  Might 
be  his  twin-brother.” 

“You’re  the  one  that’s  dumb  now. 
Whoever  heard  of  the  ‘high-brow’  Mc- 
Lean’s having  a brother.  Surely,  he 
wasn’t  living  in  my  time,  which  is  the 
present.  Most  likely  when  we  sec  this 
man  he’ll  swear  he  is  McLean’s  twin- 
brother,  or  he  might  be  so  bold  as  to 
say  he  is  McLean  himself.  Ho!  Ho! 
That’d  be  rich.  Suppose  he  turned  out 
to  be.  That’d  be  a joke  on  us,  practiced 
sleuth-hounds  that  we  are.  ‘Talk  of  the 
devil  and  he  appears.’  Look  at  that 
fellow  across  the  street.  The  exact 
counterpart  of  our  picture.  Come  on, 


Mickey.  Got  your  Colt  in  action? 
Good!” 

The  two  detectives  crossed  the  street. 

“Halt!  In  the  name  of  the  law! 
We  arrest  you  for — ” the  officers  cried 
in  chorus. 

“I  have  not  done  anything  amiss  so 
far  as  I know.  Have  I?”  the  McLean 
inquired.  It  was  Nicholas. 

“Oh,  no,”  said  both  officers  derisively 
and  sarcastically.  ‘‘No,  you  haven’t 
done  anything  wrong.  Will  you  come 
along  quietly?” 

“I  will  have  you  understand  that  I 
am  Nicholas  Longworth  McLean.  This 
insolence  on  your  part  may  cost  vou  your 
positions,”  indignantly  replied  the  Mc- 
Lean. 

“Now  I’ll  tell  one,”  said  O’Rourke. 
“You  are  Frederick  William  Buddington 
McLean,  of  ‘Red’  fame.  I arrest  you 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
Marshal  for  having  broken  the  So-and- 
So  Immigration  Laws,  clauses  X and 
Y,  sections  1 and  2.  So  come  along!” 

“You’re  impertinent  to  such  a degree 
that  your  very  presence  is  an  insult  to 
my  standing  as  a citizen,  as  a law- 
abiding  c\U/.ex\,  I should  say.  Besides, 
Frederick  McLean  is  mv  — ” Nicholas 
suddenly  stopped;  he  could  noi  divulge 
the  fact  that  there  was  any  “Red” 
blood  in  his  family  to  a common  ordinarv 
detective.  He  reflected  for  a moment. 

“I’ll  go  along  with  you,  officers,  to 
take  a rest  from  the  cares  of  the  world, 
provided  that  you  keep  me  in  jail  till 
noon  to-morrow,”  he  said. 

“Sure.  Anything  to  oblige  you. 
But  we’ll  have  to  disillusion  you  on  one 
point.  Your  offence  is  so  serious  that 
you  will  stay  in  jail  for  a much  longer 
time  than  fourteen  hours,  my  lad. 
Come  along.” 

The  detectives  departed  with  their 
prisoner  and  lodged  him  in  ti  e munici- 
pal jail  to  await  a hearing. 

“Queer  ‘bird’,  that,”  O’Rourke  re- 
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marked  to  Hanscombe  as  they  left  the 
jail. 

The  evening  edition  of  the  daily  paper 
bore  in  large,  black-face  type:  “F.  W.  B. 
McLean,  the  Red,  Nabbed.  Held  in 
jail.”  The  board  of  directors’  special 
fete  was  without  its  guest  of  honor. 
Nor  did  a messenger  dispatched  to  the 
hotel  where  he  was  supposed  to  have 
stopped  return  with  any  tidings  of  him. 

When  the  real  F.  W.  B.  McLean  saw 
the  news  that  he  had  been  “nabbed,” 
he  and  his  “ charge  d’affaires,”  Ivan 
Stoulosky,  lost  no  time  in  recrossing 
the  border,— this  time  to  Mexico.  From 
thence  he  went  back  to  Russia,  where 
he  set  out  for  that  “undiscover’d  coun- 
try from  whose  bourne  no  traveler 
returns,”  by  order  of  the  much-displeased 
board  of  commissars.  In  all  subsequent 
Internationals  his  seat  as  a delegate  was 

filled  by  another. 

* * * 

Nicholas  McLean  was  released  from 
jail  after  he  had  produced  papers  to 
show  that  he  was,  in  truth,  Nicholas 
Longworth  McLean,  President  of  the 
N.  L.  McLean  Real-Estate  Company. 
He  had  enjoyed  fourteen  hours  and 


fifty-nine  minutes  of  sleep  at  the  city 
of  El  Paso’s  expense.  He  had  escaped 
from  having  had  to  deliver  a speech  at 
the  board  of  directors’  fete.  At  any 
rate,  so  he  thought,  although  the  next  i 
day  was  to  prove  that  he  was  wrong. 

So  he  was  good-natured  and  overlooked 
O’Rourke’s  and  Hansconibe’s  error.  In 
fact,  he  even  gave  each  five  boxes  of  his 
best  cigars. 

As  for  O’Rourke  and  Hanscombe: — 
they  were  pleased  immensely  and  went 
back  to  Washington,  having  conjured 
up  enough  courage  to  tell  the  Chief 
that  they  were  not  infallible,  and  indeed 
no  one  could  be  in  the  case  of  telling 
twins  apart,  which  required  nice  judg- 
ment. This,  however,  was  to  be  re- 
served for  only  the  Chief’s  ears;  none 
of  your  young  “buck”  inspectors  ought 
to  hear  it.  It  might  make  them  too 
worldly  wise. 

Nicholas  Longworth  McLean  deliver- 
ed a speech  to  his  board  of  directors  at 
exactly  the  same  hour,  that  Messrs. 
O’Rourke  and  PTanscombe  were  recount- 
ing for  the  nth  time  how  “the  joke  had 
been  on  them.”  On  this  occasion  the 
Centenarian  Club  suffered. 
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Since  we  are  more  or  less  given  to  “little  departures  from  the  truth,”  we  must 
needs  dedicate  this  issue  to  that  goddess  of  the  unreal' — Fiction. 

To  that  dweller  on  Parnassus,  do  we  subserviently,  bowing  low,  offer  this,  the 
February  number  of  the  Latin  School  Register.  This  we  do  as  a token  of  our  venera- 
tion and  reverence  for  her  and  as  a just  retribution  for  our  having  “tasted  the  well 
of  Parnassus”  and  “walked  in  the  grove  with  the  sages.” 

Accept,  0 goddess,  the  gift  of  your  slaves,  the  Register. 

*  *  * * * * 

FACTA— NON  VERBA 

Deeds  not  words.  We  hear  it  everywhere  where  good  advice  is  supposed  to  be 
found,  at  commencements,  at  inaugurals  of  this  or  that,  in  sermons  and  essays. 
It  is  an  excellent  rule  of  life  and  one  which  deserves  universal  practice.  We  recom- 
mend it  here,  however,  to  those  individuals  among  us  who  arc  evidently  members 
in  good  standing  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Fault  Finders. 

You  may  be  one  of  those  critical  gentlemen  who  can  expound  at  any  time  the 
evils  or  short-comings  of  everything  that’s  done.  At  any  rate,  you  know  the  sort 
we  mean:  the  school  paper  isn’t  run  right,  nothing  in  it  but  trash,  clique  runs  it  any- 
how, or,  declamation  was  a bore  last  month,  all  dry  fogies,  etc.,  etc.  The  knocker 
can  tell  you  all  the  faults  of  the  school  paper,  or  declamation,  or  the  football  team — 
but — he  won’t  do  anything  about  it.  His  motto  is  “holler”,  not  help;  he  offers  words, 
not  deeds. 

Unless  you  have  done  something  to  remedy  a thing  you  think  needs  remedying, 
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you  have  no  right  to  berate  a similar  lack  of  action  on  the  part  of  others.  After  all; 
it’s  the  school  paper,  the  school  team,  or  the  school  club — and  you're  a part  of  the 
school.  Consequently,  if  the  paper’s  a failure,  or  the  team,  doesn’t  win  games,  the 
failure  reflects  on  you.  What  have  you  done  about  it?  Roosevelt  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  when  he  said  that  it  is  the  doer  of  deeds  who  actually  counts  in  the  battle 
of  life,  and  not  the  man  who  looks  on  and  says  how  the  fight  ought  to  be  fought, 
wdthout  himself  sharing  in  the  stress  and  work. 

Reniember  that  the  most  critical  are  usually  the  less  judicious,  who,  having  noth- 
ing to  recommend  themselves,  keep  busy  by  finding  fault  with  others.  Devote  a 
little  of  the  energy  used  in  criticism  of  those  who  are  doing  their  bit  to  helping  put 
things  over  the  top.  Let’s  have  deeds — not  words! 

Jf:  Sfc  % 

IDEALS 

Education  is  without  value  unless  it  teaches  one  not  alone  how  to  live,  but  also 
for  what  to  live.  Ideals  are  as  essential  as  ideas — and  even  scarcer.  To  know  what 
to  do  and  not  to  know  why  and  to  what  end  one  is  working,  seems  rather  nonsensical. 
No  runner  enters  a race  and  expends  his  energies  unless  he  has  a goal  to  attain. 
So — no  fellow  should  enter  upon  life  without  selecting  for  himself  some  worthwhile 
goal  toward  which  he  can  direct  his  energies  and  to  the  attainment  of  which  he  can 
dedicate  his  efforts. 

The  chances  are  that  we  shall  never  completely  realize  our  ideals.  Consequent- 
ly we  should  keep  them  always  a little  higher  as  we  rise  toward  them.  Let  us  create 
ideals  worthy  of  the  best  we  can  do  in  life;  then  let  us  live  a career  worthy  of  our  high 
ideals.  The  man  with  lofty  ideals,  however  far  he  comes  from  realizing  his  own 
ambitions,  will  always  be  above  the  aimless  crowd  that  lacks  ideals.  The  English 
have  an  old  saying  that  he  who  shoots  at  the  sun,  even  though  he  never  hit  the  mark, 
will  at  any  rate  shoot  higher  than  he  who  merely  aims  at  a bush. 

Having  once  chosen  our  ideal,  let  us  give  our  all  to  realizing  it.  Let  us  at  every 
defeat,  determine  wherein  lay  the  cause  and  arm  ourselves  against  a similar  occur- 
rence. Let  us  remember  that  when  we  lose  our  money  we  lose  much,  when  we  lose 
our  friends,  we  lose  more,  but  when  we  lose  our  ideals,  we  lose  all.  And  when  the 
shining  goal  seems  at  a discouraging  distance,  let  us  recall  the  words  of  a prominent 
writer:  “Ideals  are  like  the  stars;  we  will  never  actually  grasp  them,  but  as  the  stars 
guide  the  course  of  the  sailor,  so  our  ideals  ever  lead  us  on  to  our  destiny.” 

READING 

It  sometimes  happens  that  one  of  the  learned  professors  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment of  one  of  our  universities  will  condescend  to  forget  for  a moment  his  academic 
dignity  and  will  recommend  a lengthy  and  even  practical  list  of  books  which  those  to 
whom  the  “ample  scroll  of  Knowledge,  rich  with  its  spoils  of  time,”  has  not  been  un- 
rolled may  read — and  understand.  At  least,  so  the  professor  thinks.  But  granted 
that  the  end  desired  is  worthy,  the  actual  accomplishment  little  merits  the  effort  the 
Litterarum  Doctor  put  into  the  enterprise. 

Whoever  is  there  who  has  heard  of  an  average  man’s  reading  Plato’s  Republic, 
unquestioned  good  literature,  or  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  a 
better  history  than  which  I have  yet  to  read,  or  Samuel  Pepv’s  “peppy” Diary  in  two 
volumes?  Yet  the  professor  includes  these  and  others  less  comprehensible  to  the 
popular  mind  on  his  list  of  prescribed  books  which  the  average  man,  whose  mentality 
we  are  told,  is  that  of  a normal  twelve-year  old  child,  and  whose  reading  consists  of 
little  beyond  the  daily  newspaper,  must  read. 
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Now,  the  whole  purpose  of  this  essay  is  not  to  suggest  a list  of  books  which  I 
think  the  average  man  should  read.  I shall  not  suggest  even  a list  of  books  which 
every  Latin  School  boy  should  read.  No,  that  would  be  far  too  difficult  a task  for 
one  as  limited  as  I to  undertake.  Nor  am  I canvassing  for  the  Nelson  Doubleday 
Company,  by  recommending  the  late  Doctor  Eliot’s  “Five-Foot  Shelf.”  No!  No! 
I am  not  telling  you  any  list  of  books; — but  if  you  want  the  best  fiction  of  which  I 
know  anything,  read  the  stories  contained  in  this,  the  Fiction  number  of  the  Register. 
And  if  then,  your  reading  appetite  has  not  been  sated,  go  to  the  Library.  Get 
a card  there — and  sh!  take  out  a good  book,  either  Juvenal’s  Satires  or  Plato’s  A polo- 
gia,  if  you  are  a classicist,  and  Beau  Gestc,  if  you  are  an  ultra-modernist. 

Create  the  reading  habit,  care  for  it  tenderly  in  its  infancy,  and  never  allow  it  to 
lapse  into  its  dotage.  Don’t  be  one  of  the  readily  distinguishable  members  of  the 
category  whose  rank  and  file  read  only  when  a book  report  for  one  of  the  English 
masters  is  due. 

In  time,  you  will  derive  real  joy  and  genuine  pleasure  from  reading. 
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W\)t  perfect  I^ontier 

R.  A.  Peel  ’27 


By 

HOE  BE  THISTLETH  WAITE 
came  up  the  path  like  a good- 
natured  thunderstorm.  Everyone 
thrilled  with  excitement  and  rushed  down 
to  meet  her.  There  were  long,  loud, 
and  hearty  kisses,  short,  explosive  kisses, 
and  a shrill  babble  of  greetings.  Good 
old  Phoebe,  fat  and  perennial,  was  back 
once  again  and  joy  was  universal. 

Phoebe  was  our  own  particular  star. 
The  rest  of  us  were  “almosts  — poets, 
writers,  painters,  composers,  hovering 
on  the  brink  of  fame  but  only  on  the 
brink.  Phoebe,  however,  had  arrived; 
her  clever,  satirical  novels  were  read  all 
over  the  world;  wherever  she  went,  she 
waddled  in  and  swept  everything  before 
her,  leaving  a train  of  devoted  slaves. 
And  every  summer  she  spent  a month 
with  us  at  the  Lymans’  place  in  New 
Hampshire. 

“Mercy!”  she  panted,  and  dropped 
into  a chair  on  the  porch.  “Don’t 
smother  me,  it’s  hot  enough  already.  . 
Where’s  Norman?” 

A slim  young  man  whom  we  hadn’t 
noticed  in  the  general  excitement  seated 
himself  negligently  on  the  arm  of  her 
chair. 

“Everyone,  this  is  Norman  Win- 
throp,”  she  announced.  “I  met  him  in 
Chicago,  kept  him  from  starving,  and 
brought  him  along.  You’ll  all  love  him. 
Won’t  they,  Norman?” 

The  slim  young  man  laughed.  “If 
they’re  anything  like  you,  they’ll  think 
I ought  to  be  in  a museum  under  a glass 
cover.  Now  introduce  me  properly.” 

“Oh,  we  never  do  that  here,”  Josie 
Lyman  put  in.  “If  you  don’t  know 
anyone,  just  sing  out  ‘Hey,  you  with  the 
red  hair,  what’s  your  name’?”  Josie 
has  red  hair,  incidentally,  does  art 
critiques  for  the  newspapers,  and  is 
exceedingly  lazy. 


Just  then  Benny  came  running  up. 
Benny  represented  jazz  in  our  select 
company.  He  had  grown  insufferably 
conceited  since  the  outrageous  success  of 
his  first  piece,  “How’s  the  Baby?” 
Phoebe  eyed  him  severely. 

“You’re  looking  bad,  Benny,”  she 
said.  “Entirely  too  sleek  and  com- 
placent.” 

“Thanks  immensely,”  retorted  the 
unruffled  youth.  “I  have  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  idle  rich.  And  I’ve  just 
asked  everyone  within  a radius  of  a 
mile  to  come  over  and  celebrate  your 
arrival  tonight.” 

“How  do  you  celebrate?”  Norman 
asked. 

“Oh,  we  dance  and  talk  and  sing — ” 

“ — and  eat.” 

“—and  make  an  awful  rumpus.” 

“I  see.  Stand  in  a group  and  scream 
with  happiness  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.” 

Phoebe  laughed.  “Norman,  don’t  be 
sarcastic,  and  run  along  and  wash  your- 
self. You’re  black  with  dust.” 

Purdella  Wellington  snickered,  and 
ventured  naughtily,  “You’re  rather 
grimy  yourself,  Phoebe  darling.” 

“The  privilege  of  genius,  my  dear. 
Now  show  Norman  where  you  hide  the 
soap  and  water,  and  Benny,  you  can 
carry  up  my  suit-cases.” 

Everyone  scuttled  round  busily  for  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon.  Slowly,  the  hot 
golden  day  flickered  out  and  dusk  sifted 
through  the  trees  like  gray  ashes. 
Everything  was  very  quiet  outside,  but 
in  the  house  Josie  and  Purdella,  habitual 
enemies,  hurled  imprecations  at  each 
other  through  a key-hole,  Phoebe  war- 
bled an  operatic  aria  in  a piercing  voice 
as  she  dressed  for  dinner,  and  Violetta, 
the  cook,  dropped  a stack  of  dishes  on 
the  floor  and  promptly  burst  into  tears. 
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A cool  wind  sprang  up  in  the  hills,  a bit 
of  a moon  slipped  into  the  dark  sky,  and 
presently  we  came  down  for  dinner. 

Phoebe  sailed  in  on  us  like  a major 
constellation.  She  was  wearing  a blue, 
shimmering  dress  and  all  her  diamonds,— 
grossly  overdressed,  of  course,  but  rather 
awe-inspiring.  During  dinner,  she  glit- 
tered and  sparkled  and  talked  with  her 
mouth  full  till  the  room  seemed  full  of 
her.  First  she  told  us  how  she  had  met 
Norman  (by  the  merest  accident)  and 
became  interested  in  him.  “The  most 
thrilling  discovery,”  she  cooed.  “He  is 
wonderful  when  you  get  to  know  him.” 

“What  do  you  do?  Write?”  Josie 
asked  him  dubiously.  He  roused  him- 
self out  of  a preoccupied  moodiness. 

“Oh — no — well,  nothing  much.  A 
little  poetry  sometimes.”  Then  he  sank 
back  into  abstraction.  Purdella  swal- 
lowed a fish-bone,  choked,  gurgled,  was 
resuscitated,  and  started  the  conversation 
on  a new  tack.  In  a few  moments  we 
were  all  arguing  vociferously  about 
“Dish-Rags  and  Star-Dust,”  the  anony- 
mous book  which  caused  such  a furore 
when  it  first  came  out. 

“Pure  and  undefiled  genius,”  asserted 
Phoebe, 

“Sophisticated  nonsense,”  growled 
Benny. 

“Fellow  by  the  name  of  Anthony 
Griggs  wrote  it,  I hear,” 

“Anthony  Griggs!  Why,  he’s  staying 
at  the  Johnsons’.  He’ll  probably  be 
over  tonight.” 

The  shadow  of  a smile  crossed  Nor- 
man’s face.  “How  intensely  interesting. 
It’s  an  extraordinary  book  and  the 
author  must  be  an  extraordinary  man.” 

“Rubbish!”  interposed  Phoebe.  “Bril- 
liant men  are  usually  pompous  bores.” 

Such  indeed  Griggs  turned  out  to  be, 
a pompous,  ponderous  old  gentleman 
who  looked  on  our  frivolity  with  critical 
eyes.  As  more  people  kept  arriving, 
he  got  shoved  into  a corner  where  he 


stayed  unnoticed  for  several  hours.  The 
evening  passed  quickly  and  hilariously 
and  when  the  last  noisy  Ford  had  rattled 
down  the  dark,  star-lit  road,  we  turned 
in  with  a sigh  of  contentment.  Phoebe, 
tired  but  effulgent,  disappeared  in  a 
blaze  of  glory;  and  last  of  all,  Norman 
mounted  silently  to  bed. 

Morning  came  and  a thousand  birds 
unloosed  their  throats.  The  trees  were 
wet  with  dew,  and  printed  pale  shadows 
on  the  grass.  An  hour  or  two  slipped  by 
carelessly.  Violetta  was  cooking  some- 
thing that  sent  up  a sizzling  odor,  and 
slowly  the  house  came  to  life.  Phoebe 
stood  at  ihe  open  window,  flung  out  her 
immense  arms,  and  trilled  deliciously, 
“I  feel  like  a little  dicky  bird  today!” 

We  were  eating  griddle  cakes  and 
sausages  on  the  porch  when  we  heard 
her  come  down.  A moment  later  she 
waddled  through  the  doorway,  white 
and  staring. 

“My  diamonds!”  she  said  hoarsely. 
“They’re  gone.  . . Stolen.  . .”  A look 
of  blank  amazement,  a sudden  chill, 
shot  through  us.  “And  Norman- — he’s 
gone.  His  room  is  empty.” 

Benny  sprang  to  his  feet.  “So  he’s  a 
thief!” 

Phoebe  sat  down  weakly  and  burst 
into  sudden,  rather  volcanic  sobs.  “Oh, 
the  ingrate!  The  villain!  After  all  I’ve 
done  for  him.  Josie,  precious,  if  I ever 
catch  the  wretch  I’ll  tear  him  limb  from 
limb.  I will!  I will!”  We  gazed  at  her 
helplessly.  “Why  don’t  you  do  some- 
thing? Benny,  do  something,  imbecile.” 

We  suddenly  came  to  life.  Benny 
rushed  off  to  inform  the  police  and  the 
countryside  in  general;  Josie  telephoned 
a Boston  detective  agency;  Purdella 
hovered  around  Phoebe,  soothing  and 
comforting  her.  Neighbors  began  drop- 
ping in  to  learn  the  details;  search 
parties  were  formed;  Violetta  darted 
hither  and  thither,  intoxicated  by  all 
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the  excitement.  Noon  settled  down, 
drowsy  and  hot;  we  ate  a hurried  lunch; 
and  soon  after,  a detective  arrived  from 
Boston. 

We  were  questioned,  one  by  one,  about 
all  sorts  of  irrelevant  matters.  The 
result  was  that  everyone  got  frightfully 
confused  except  the  detective,  who  was 
a suave,  inefficient-looking  creature  with 
one  blue  eye  and  one  brown.  Then 
Gloria  Glutz,  a futurist  artist  who  lived 
down  the  road  a little,  drove  him  all 
over  the  place  in  a reckless,  slap-dash 
fashion  that  would  have  caused  a lesser 
man  to  tremble.  The  rest  of  us  amused 
ourselves  in  looking  for  footprints  and 
fingerprints.  We  found  few  of  the 
former  but  scores  of  the  latter.  Event- 
ually this  grew  tirinfe  and  we  flopped 
around  the  porch  disconsolately,  watch- 
ing purple  storm  clouds  mass  over  the 
hills,  while  a hot  wind  breathed  ominous- 
ly in  the  trees. 

Just  as  the  detective  got  back,  the 
storm  broke  loose.  It  was  impossible 
to  think  of  anyone’s  going  home,  so 
Gloria,  the  Johnsons,  Anthony  Griggs, 
and  a few  others  who  had  come  over, 
had  to  stay  for  dinner.  What  a dismal 
affair  it  was!  The  detective  remained 
silent  and  secretive,  Phoebe  was  positive- 
ly savage,  and  the  Griggs  fellow  kept  up 
a steady  discourse  on  the  wild  flowers  of 
New  England.  Afterwards,  we  all  went 
out  on  the  porch  to  watch  the  storm. 
It  was  wonderful;  lightning  flashed  out 


’ he  said  breezily.  “I’ve  been 
the  cellar  all  day  writing 


“Hello,’ 
dowm  in 
poetry.” 

Phoebe  was  breathing  thickly  and  her 
voice  was  stifled  with  emotion.  “Cel- 
lar? In  cellar?  You.  . . you.  . . ” 

“Yes,  the  Johnsons’.  It’s  an  awfully 
cosy  cellar,  really.” 

“And  what,”  snapped  Anthony  Griggs, 
“were  you  doing  at  the  Johnsons’?” 

“Writing  an  ode,  my  dear  fellow.  Ode 
to  a Diamond  Necklace.  I needed  some 
inspiration,  so  I took  this.”  He  reached 
into  his  pockei  and  threw  a handful  of 
blazing  jewels  on  the  table.  The  de- 
tective pounced  on  them,  Phoebe  flung 
herself  on  them,  and  Anthony  Griggs 
started  violently,  bit  his  lip,  and  turned 
rather  pale.  Then  the  detective  put 
his  hand  on  Norman’s  shoulder,  but  the 
young  culprit  continued  to  smile  and 
look  steadily  at  Griggs.  Suddenly  the 
pompous  old  gentleman  lost  his  pom- 
posity and  bolted.  The  inefficient-look- 
ing detective  sized  up  the  situation  in  a 
second,  dashed  out  after  him,  and 
brought  him  back  in  handcuffs. 

Norman  explained  casually,  “I 
thought  he  must  be  fishy  when  he  told 
me  that  he’d  written  ‘Dish-Rags  and 
Star-Dust’.  You  see,  I wrote  it  my- 
self. So  when  I saw  someone  slinking 
awray  in  the  darkness,  I naturally  guessed 
it  was  our  playful  little  comrade  here. 
The  rest  was  quite  exhilarating.  I 
^ rummaged  around  his  room  while  he  was 


the  stubborn  backs  of  the  hills  out.  Incidentally,  I made  an  epigram: 


across 

like  a silver  whip;  a sharp  edge  of 
thunder  split  the  sky  and  brought  down] 
the  night  in  ruins  about  our  ears.  Dur- 
ing a momentary  lull,  we  heard  someone 
in  the  living  room  softly  playing  “How’s) 
the  Baby?” 

Phoebe  went  back  into  the  house 
first.  There  was  a startled  gasp,  a 
silence,  and  we  all  piled  in  around  her. 
Seated  at  the  piano,  unconcerned  and 
debonair,  was  Norman.  We  stood  in 
a gaping  semicircle  and  gazed  at  him; 


|The  man  who  would  steal  a reputation 
[would  steal  the  stars  from  a constella- 
tion. Now  for  Heaven’s  sake  get  me 
[something  to  eat  or  I’ll  perish  on  the 
[piano  stool.” 

Everyone  clustered  around  him  ex- 
[jcitedly.  Foremost  was  Phcebe,  a huge, 
lplacid,  scintillating  Phoebe  who  seemed 
(to  be  one  vast  smile.  Triumphantly 
[she  turned  to  us,  her  face  glowing. 
‘Didn’t  I tell  you,  my  dears?  Wasn’t 
I right?  The  boy’s  a perfect  wonder,” 


TTHE  editors  of  the  Satchel,  a Latin 
^ School  Journal,  which  was  lead- 
ing a merry  existence  ten  or  fifteen 
years  before  the  Register  came  into 
existence,  were  busily  engaged  in  the 
winter  of  18G5,  in  waging  a bitter  editor- 
ial war  against  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  author  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
who  had  attacked  the  course  of  study 
offered  by  the  Latin  School.  Three 
columns  of  extremely  close  type  are 
taken  up  by  an  invective  against  the 
famous  author  in  a copy  of  the  Satchel 
on  file  in  the  library,  and  not  content 
with  riddling  Mrs.  Stowe’s  arguments 
by  every  method  of  inductive  and  de- 
ductive reasoning,  the  writer  draws 
freely  upon  Homer  Xenophon,  Virgil, 
Horace  and  Ovid  to  substantiate  his 
attack — and  that  boy  certainly  knew 
his  Latin  and  Greek.  But,  to  come  to 
the  point,  why  doesn’t  somebody  attack 
Latin  School  now,  so  that  we  might 
grasp  the  opportunity  to  write  an  edi- 
torial that  somebody  would  read?  That’s 
the  disadvantage  of  having  so  good  a 
reputation! 

* * * 

THE  EVERETT  DEBATE 
The  first  interscholastic  debate  of  the 
season  took  place  at  Everett  High  School 
on  Wednesday  night,  January  12.  The 
large  Rockford  Auditorium  was  only 
partly  filled,  but,  this  being  the  first 


debate  of  the  season  for  both  teams, 
a capacity  audience  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  chairman  of  the  evening, 
Honorable  Elmer  E.  Spear  of  the  Ever- 
ett School  Commit  tee,  first  announced 
that,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  regularly 
appointed  judges  had  not  appeared,  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  substitute 
Miss  Falvey  of  the  Everett  Junior  High 
School  faculty.  Mr.  Spear  then  an- 
nounced the  subject  for  discussion, 
Resolved:  That  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment Should  be  Repealed. 

Rosario  Giacobbe  ’28,  of  Everett  High 
School,  took  the  platform  as  first  speaker 
for  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Giacobbe  is  a 
slow,  forceful  speaker.  His  enunciation, 
tone,  and  emphasis  were  practically 
perfect.  With  the  usual  declamatory 
gestures  he  briefly  outlined  the  affirma- 
tive’s standpoint,  enumerated  its  chief 
arguments,  and  proceeded  to  the  prov- 
ing of  those  which  had  been  assigned  to 
him.  From  his  speech  one  gathered 
that  Everett  based  its  opposition  to  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  on  the  grounds 
that  it  can  never  be  enforced,  that  its 
enforcement  has  hitherto  proved  a fail- 
ure, and  that  Prohibition  inexcusably 
violates  the  principles  of  local  self- 
government  and  personal  liberty,  on 
which  this  country  was  founded.  The 
body  of  Giacobbe’s  speech,  however, 
consisted  of  a mass  of  generalities  which 
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failed  to  prove  his  point.  Indeed,  the 
lack  of  solid,  tangible  facts  on  the  part 
of  the  Everett  speakers  was  conspicuous 
throughout  the  debate. 

Aron  S.  Gilmartin  ’27,  the  first  Latin 
School  speaker,  speaking  in  the  low,  clear 
tone  which  is  so  familiar  to  those  who 
stay  awake  during  our  Public  Declama- 
tions, gave  a concise  account  of  what 
the  negative  intended  to  prove,  namely 
that  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  the 
sound  and  necessary  result  of  two  hun- 
dred years  of  temperance  reform,  that 
Prohibition  has  proved  the  most  benefi- 
cial piece  of  social  legislation  in  history, 
and  that  it  is  morally,  ethically,  and 
fundamentally  sound.  Gilmartin  clearly 
proved  his  point.  He  showed  that  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  had  been  ne- 
cessary, and  that  it  had  been  passed  in  a 
perfectly  fair  and  legitimate  w’ay. 

Of  John  McQuaid  ’27,  the  second 
affirmative  speaker,  we  can  say  only 
that  he  is  a wild  and  unruly  orator  of  the 
type  of  Billy  Sunday  (whom  he  indeed 
quoted,)  and  that  his  arguments  were 
absolutely  unconvincing. 

The  speech  of  Arnold  Isenberg,  B.  L. 
S.,  ’28,  although  not  nearly  so  spectacu- 
lar as  the  one  which  preceded  it,  con- 
tained a large  number  of  solid  facts, 
which  came  in  handy  later.  Since  his 
subject  matter  was  in  direct  opposition 
to  that  of  the  preceding  speaker,  he 
effected  a convincing  contrast  between 
weak  generalities  and  concrete  facts. 
He  has,  by  the  way,  progressed  to  the 
stage  where  he  can  speak  perfectly  at 
ease  with  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

Simon  Levovsky  ’27,  of  Everett, 
proved  himself  the  best  of  the  affirma- 
tive debaters.  His  logic,  though  weak 
in  spots,  and  conspicuously  open  to 
refutation,  was  generally  sound.  He 
closed  his  speech  with  one  of  the  finest 
eulogies  upon  the  American  Flag  which 
we  have  ever  heard. 

John  J.  Wright  ’27,  who  closed  the 


constructive  argument  for  Latin  School, 
was  easily  the  best  speaker  of  the  eve- 
ning. He  seemed  more  self-possessed 
on  the  platform  than  any  other  and  his 
logic  delighted  the  ears.  Strong  though 
Levovsky’s  arguments  had  been, 
Wright’s  speech  was  almost  a complete 
refutation  of  them  all.  He  left  the 
platform  in  complete  possession  of  his 
opponent’s  scalp. 

We  must  in  all  candor  say  that  the 
rebuttal  was  almost  entirely  B.  L.  S. 
Gilmartin  destroyed  one  of  the  opposi- 
tion’s strongest  arguments  by  proving 
that  popular  opinion  was  overwhelm- 
ingly “dry”  rather  than  “wet.”  Isen- 
berg, though  his  speaking  suffered  from 
his  effort  to  compress  a seven  or  eight- 
minute  speech  into  five,  proved  conclus- 
ively that  the  cost  of  Prohibition  is 
negligible,  that  it  has  increased  temper- 
ance, that  the  “Crime  wave”  is  a myth, 
that  the  affirmative’s  figures  were  mis- 
leading, and  that  the  opposition  had  yet 
to  refute  the  arguments  relative  to  pros- 
perity, increased  sobriety,  and  decreases 
in  disease  which  he  had  advanced  in  his 
main  speech.  Wright,  besides  summing 
up  his  side’s  contentions  in  a few  force- 
ful words,  showed  that  Everett’s  cries 
of  “personal  liberty,”  “sumptuous  legis- 
lation,” and  “individualism”  were  irrel- 
evant. Everett’s  strongest  bid  for  vic- 
tory was  made  by  McQuaid,  who,  des- 
pite his  lack  of  time,  attempted  to  in- 
troduce some  arguments  which  he  should 
have  propounded  in  his  main  speech. 

The  judges,  Mr.  Walsh  of  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Gately  of 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  and  Miss 
Falvev  of  Everett,  brought  in  a decision 
of  two  to  one  in  favor  of  Latin  School. 

The  debate  in  general  was  exception- 
ally good  for  a high  school  discussion  of 
a serious  question.  The  speaking  was 
fluent,  and  if  rather  sweeping  conclu- 
sions were  drawn  from  inadequate  prem- 
ises, this  may  be  ascribed  to  the  obvious 
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impossibility  of  introducing  within  an 
hour  and  a half  all  the  facts  and  issues 
involved  in  a great  national  question 
like  Prohibition. 

* * * 

Public  Declamation  number  four  for 
the  current  season  took  place  in  the 
assembly  hall  before  the  lower  classes, 
Friday,  January  28.  A glance  at  the 
program  revealed  a number  of  interest- 
ing facts.  Spectacular  and  gruesome 
pieces  there  were  in  abundance.  We 
were  to  be  present  at  two  trial  scenes 
and  at  the  death  bed  of  Benedict  Arnold; 
to  witness  one  murderer’s  confession 
and  one  vindication;  to  listen  to  one 
invective,  one  eulogy,  one  soliloquy,  and 
(mirabile  dictu!)  only  two  orations  not 
coming  under  one  of  the  above  categor- 
ies. Catiline  was  denounced  by  a 
Fourth  Classman  in  truly  Ciceronian 
fashion;  liberty,  death  and  several  other 
exorbitant  demands  were  made  by  a 
Fifth  Classman  in,  shall  we  sav,  Ilenrian 
fashion?  Shakespeare  had  his  usual 
two  places  reserved  for  him  on  the 
program,  and  Bryan  provided  a typical 
Democratic  harangue  for  the  occasion. 
Poe  was  there  in  all  his  weirdness,  Kip- 
ling had  a rollicking  ballad,  and  nothing 
could  prevent  Service  from  forcing  his 
wayinto  the  program.  No  Latin  School 
Public  Declamation,  of  course,  could  be 
complete  without  the  faithful  Phillips 
and  Hugo,  and  best  of  all,  perhaps,  was 
Mr.  Anonymous,  who  secured  two  places 
on  the  program. 

Music — and  good  music — was  pro- 
vided by  the  String  Quartet,  which  is 
this  year  composed  of  Sigilman,  Fein- 
berg,  Goldman  and  Novak.  The  general 
consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  program 
was  the  most  varied  and  entertaining 
in  a number  of  years. 

:Je  * * 

THE  CHESS  CLUB 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Chess 
Club  in  November,  a great  deal  of  prog- 


ress has  been  made.  Three  matches 
have  been  played  with  Cambridge  High 
and  Latin  School,  State  Champions  for 
two  years,  all  of  which  were  eked  out 
victoriously  for  the  Cambridge  team,  but 
only  after  the  hardest  kind  of  playing. 

The  Latin  School  Chess  Club  has  en- 
tered the  Greater  Boston  Interscholastic 
Chess  League  and  the  first  league  match 
was  played  with  Rindge  Technical 
School  on  January  29.  This  resulted 
in  a draw.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  make 
definite  predictions,  but  the  chances  are 
that  Boston  Latin  will  finish  well  up  in 
the  league  standing.  Boys  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  matches  thus  far  played 
are:  Alexander  ’27,  ( Captain );  Burroughs 
39;  Harrison  ’29;  Model  ’28;  Isenberg 
’28;  Clark  ’29;  Shershevsky  ’27;  Cash- 
man  ’2S  and  Halpern  ’28. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  School  Notes 
Editor  is  unable  to  state  positively 
that  the  First  Class  is  about  to  stage  a 
play  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Russo. 
Such,  however,  are  the  probabilities. 
Plays  which  have  been  considered  by 
the  Class  Play  Committee  (composed  of 
Levinson,  M.  S.  Levinson  and  Maurice 
Saul  Levinson),  are  “On  the  Firing  Line” 
and  “It  Pays  to  Advertise.”  Until  we 
hear  more  definite  news,  however,  we 
must  rest  content  with  closely  observing 
the  actions  of  the  First  Class  Play 
Committee. 

* * * 

A remark  was  made  by  Mr.  Campbell 
at  the  upper  class  assembly  on  January 
31  with  which  the  Register  is  in  heart)' 
accord.  Latin  School  is  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  high  school  not  only  by 
its  purpose,  but,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  by  the  manner  in  which  its 
classes  are  named,  or  rather,  numbered. 
The  First  Class  of  the  Public  Latin 
School  is  the  First  Class  and  not  the 
Senior  Class.  Let  us  not  hear  any  more 
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of  this  vulgar  phraseology, — Senior,  Jun- 
ior, Sophomore,  Freshman,  in  place  of 
the  actual  names  of  the  classes.  The 
Register  admits  that  in  the  past  it  has 
been  guilty  of  this  error  itself,  but  it 
shall  henceforward  endeavor  to  confine 
itself  to  the  pure  and  unadulterated  Latin 

School  phraseology. 

* * * 

As  the  various  courses  are  stiffening 
up  toward  the  end  of  the  year  in  antici- 
pation of  the  College  Board  Examina- 
tions, discipline  is  growing  corres- 
pondingly sharper  in  the  drill  hall  with 
the  approach  of  Prize  Drill.  Colonel 
Penney  is  quoted  as  being  singularly 
pleased  with  his  commissioned  officers 
this  year,  and  from  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  companies  in  the  early  part  of  Feb- 
ruary it  would  seem  that  the  Inter-Regi- 
mental drill  is  going  to  be  a Latin  School 
affair  again  this  year.  Especial  im- 
provement can  be  noted  among  the 
smaller  companies,  which  now  loom  up 
as  potential  threats  at  Prize  Drill. 
The  failure  of  the  officers  to  accept  the 
assignment  of  a “pony”  company  as  an 
effectual  deterrent  to  winning  a field 
position  is,  no  doubt,  responsible  for 
this  changed  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
small  companies.  Confidence  and  op- 
timism appear  on  all  sides. 

* * * 

The  most  of  the  musical  entertain- 
ment at  the  Monday  morning  assemblies 
has  this  year  been  provided  by  G.  R. 
Dunham  ’27,  P.  H.  Kozodoy  ’28,  S. 
Gerson  ’28  and  the  members  of  the  Siring 
Quartet.  To  these  public-spirited  citi- 
zens should  be  accorded  all  due  honor. 
* * * 

The  spirit  in  which  the  fanciful  poster 
in  the  lower  corridor  has  been  received 
by  the  School  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  complaint  by  Mr.  Campbell.  It 
seems  that  instead  of  imbibing  the 
moral  lesson  provided  thereby,  great 
numbers  of  students  (not  all  Sixth 


Classmen)  have  crowded  close  in  an 
attempt  to  make  out  part  of  the  first 
chapter  of  “Deadwood  Dick!”  This 
is  an  instance  of  the  spirit  of  reform 
going  astray.  We  doubt  if  any  poster 
could  prevent  stalling  by  an  unprepared 
one  two  minutes  before  the  ringing  of  the 
bell.  But  at  any  rate,  there’s  nothing 
like  trying! 

* * * 

We  are  convinced  that  “Willie,”  the 
author  of  the  interview  with  Mr.  Vir- 
gil, the  noted  author,  that  appeared  in 
last  month’s  Register,  possesses  real 
genius.  The  dear  boy,  however,  is  so 
modest  that  he  preferred  to  remain 
anonymous,  and  as  a result  something 
of  worth  was,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  discovered  in  the  Register  con- 
tribution box.  Give  yourself  up,  Willie, 
or  remain  in  seclusion,  but  at  least  favor 
us  with  a few  more  of  those  delicious 
articles. 

* * * 

THE  JUNIOR  DEBATING  CLUB 

The  trials  for  the  annual  Prize  Debate 
of  the  Junior  Debating  Club  were  held  on 
Monday,  January  17,  before  Messrs. 
Butler  and  Roland  as  judges.  Those 
who  emerged  victorious  from  the  wordy 
struggle  are  Bassinov,  Addelson,  Eagan, 
and  Wecher,  all  of  the  Fourth  Class. 
Stone  and  Levenson,  also  Fourth  Class- 
men,  were  chosen  alternates.  Elec- 
tions for  the  second  term  of  office,  held 
on  Tuesday,  January  25,  resulted  as 
follows: 

President — Bassinov,  206. 

Vice-President — Lewis,  100. 

Secretary — Addelson,  100. 

Sergeant- at- Arms— Eagan,  100. 

A debate  with  the  Roosevelt  Junior 
High  School  will  be  held  in  the  near 
future. 

Independence  of  the  Philippines  and 
restriction  of  Supreme  Court  powers 
are  the  two  subjects  which  are  mentioned 
as  possibilities  for  the  prize  debate. 
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THE  FRENCH  CLUB 
The  stereotyped  beginning  of  all  arti- 
cles concerning  the  French  Club  seems 
to  be  “Le  cercle  francais  is  rapidly  draw- 
ing near  the  goal  of  perfection.”  Let  it 
be  sufficient,  then,  for  us  to  echo  the 
general  sentiment  of  all  school-notes 
editors,  past,  present  and  future.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  the  French  Club  will 
be  as  nearly  perfect  a club  as  may  be 
found  on  this  side  of  paradise.  Messrs. 
Henderson,  Levine  and  Arnold  have 
successively  addressed  the  club  on  var- 
ious subjects  of  interest. 

* * * 

One  who  fails  to  rush  out  of  the  build- 
ing at  two  o’clock  will  soon  be  made  defi- 
nitely aware  of  the  existence  of  an  or- 
chestra, band  and  drum  corps.  Let  that 
suffice! 

* * * 

THE  STAMP  CLUB 
Converts  to  philately  are  growing 
more  and  more  numerous  with  the  pass- 
ing days,  as  the  Stamp  Club  grows  more 
firmly  established  as  a school  organiza- 
tion. Regular  meetings  of  the  Club  are 
held  on  Friday  afternoon,  but  impromp- 
tu assemblies  congregate  around  Mr. 
French’s  desk  at  every  opportunity. 
Prominent  philatelists,  among  them  the 
Secretary  of  the  Boston  Philatelic  So- 
ciety, have  addressed  the  Club.  If  you 
are  at  all  interested  in  stamps  you  are 
making  a great  mistake  by  staying  away 

from  the  Latin  School  Philatelic  Society. 
* * * 

THE  L.  S.  C.  NEWS 
The  second  half  of  the  school  year 
began  on  February  1st  and  the  second 


term  officers  of  the  Library  Club  were, 
accordingly,  elected  during  that  week. 
The  election  resulted  as  follows: 
President — Frank  Gartland 
Secretary — Simeon  Lomas 
Treasurer — David  Biller 
Serge  ant- at- Arms — William  Harrison 
The  club  has  been  invited  to  inspect 
the  famous  Widener  Library  at  Harvard, 
Thursday,  February  3rd.  Our  members 
are  looking  forward  to  this  event  with 
great  enthusiasm.  The  club  is  now 
completing  its  first  year  of  service,  a 
successful  one. 

On  January  31st,  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  “pick  up”  radio  station  WICC 
at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  while  a talk  entitled 
“Library  Service  and  its  connections  with 
the  Schools”  was  being  broadcast.  The 
talk  was  given  by  a Mrs.  Johnson,  well 
known  in  library  affairs  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  We  wrote  Mrs.  Johnson, 
in  behalf  of  our  organization,  telling 
her  briefly  of  the  good  work  our  members 
are  doing. 

* * * 

THE  GLEE  CLUB 

The  Glee  Club  continues  at  a rapid 
pace,  learning  more  and  more  selections. 
The  club  is  constantly  growing,  but  those 
desiring  the  membership  certificate  given 
out  in  June  must  “sign  up”  before  Thurs- 
day, March  3rd.  Mr.  Hamblin  is  very 
much  pleased  with  the  progress  the  or- 
ganization has  made  this  year  and  has 
made  arrangements  with  the  headmas- 
ter, relative  to  the  securing  of  new  books 
for  the  members. 
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By  E.  W.  b 

“F^OR  it’s  fourteen  men  on  a dead 
*■  man’s  chest. 

Yo,  ho,  ho,  and  a bottle  of  rum.” 

‘‘Stop  that  singing,  you  dogs,”  roared 
a voice,  issuing  from  the  cabin  doorway. 
The  discord  ceased. 

“Come  on,  you  land-lubbers,  you 
scum,  get  to  work.” 

The  speaker  seized  a three-legged 
stool  and  flung  it  wildly  across  the 
deck.  This  fellow,  a gruff-looking  sea- 
dog,  was  of  medium  height  and  stocky, 
with  a face  tanned  and  wrinkled  by  years 
of  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  and 
disfigured  by  a hideous  scar,  now  purple 
with  rage.  A red  handkerchief  was  tied 
about  his  crisp,  black  hair.  His  sash 
bore  a brace  of  destructive-looking  pis- 
tols. A cutlass  in  his  hand  made  this 
horrible  picture  complete.  He  was 
known  as  Captain  Zero.  This  individual 
prepared  to  mount  the  quarter-deck. 
With  a swashbuckling  stride,  he  advanc- 
ed toward  the  stairs. 

“Why  are  you  cluttering  up  this  quar- 
ter-deck, rogues,”  he  demanded  hoarsely 
of  a few  nearby  filibusters. 

The  men  scurried  away.  Zero  folded 
his  arms  upon  his  heaving  breast  and 
gazed  out  over  the  wild,  clutching  sea. 

It  was  now  late  summer  in  the  year 
1682.  Zero,  with  a large  store  of  gold 
hidden  in  his  cabin,  was  cruising  along 
the  coast  of  New  England  prior  to  sail- 
ing his  ship  Adventuress  for  Penasco 
Island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  He  in- 
tended to  deposit  his  loot  after  captur- 
ing a few  more  prizes.  Already  he  had 
a cache  of  treasure  on  the  islet,  a map 
of  the  location  of  which  was  strapped 
over  his  heart,  along  with  a pearl- 
handled  dagger,  inset  with  emeralds, 
rubies  and  other  precious  gems. 

As  Zero  was  pacing  the  quarter-deck 
thinking  greedily  of  his  treasure,  Noah, 


idler,  Jr.  ’ 29 

his  fourteen-year  old  son,  ran  up  the 
stairs  to  the  quarter-deck. 

“Father,  when  are  we  agoin’  to  fight 
agin,”  he  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,  son;  run  along.” 

“But,  I want  to  see  some  action;  I 

want—” 

“Now  don’t  bother  me,  lad;  I’m 
busy.” 

The  boy  dejectedly  walked  toward 
the  hatch,  where  an  old  sea-dog  was 
telling  of  his  fights  on  the  Spanish  Main. 
The  boy’s  aspect  changed.  He  listened 
with  intent  ears  to  the  pirate’s  tale. 

Meanwhile,  Zero  quietly  chuckled  to 
himself. 

“Wants  to  fight,  eh?”  he  mused. 
“Ah,  he’s  a boy  after  my  own  heart.” 

The  boy  was  the  cause  of  the  pirate 
captain’s  only  sentimental  thoughts. 

:Jc  j}c  j}:  :jc  sjc  * 

Three  days  later  Noah’s  desires  were 
fulfilled.  The  ship  was  cruising  along 
at  a good  rate,  when  a sail  was  sighted 
off  starboard. 

Suddenly  Zero  noticed  the  approach, 
not  of  one,  but  of  two  ships,  both  bear- 
ing down  on  him.  Zero  gave  a com- 
mand. 

“Run  up  the  Jolly  Roger,  men!  and 
give  ’em  each  one  across  the  bow,” 
roared  Zero. 

His  order  was  obeyed,  but  the  two 
merchantmen  refused  to  stop.  Instead 
they  fired  a broadside.  In  retaliation, 
the  pirate  ship  replied  with  another 
broadside.  The  firing  of  the  three  boats 
continued. 

Crashl  Crashl  Crash\ 

A sweeping  volley  ripped  open  a wide 
hole  in  the  Adventuress,  which  began 
to  fill  with  water  and  list  badly.  This 
caused  some  of  the  crew  to  be  called  to 
the  pumps,  and  the  firing  diminished  to 
some  extent.  The  well-aimed  guns  of 
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the  Adventuress  belched  another  de- 
structive volley  into  one  of  the  sinking 
Englishmen,  Prince  George,  which  was 
seen  suddenly  to  burst  into  flames. 
The  crew  stood  by  their  guns.  Sud- 
denly a frightful  explosion  shattered 
the  boat  from  stem  to  stern.  This 
caused  the  crew  to  seek  safety  on  the 
other  Englishman,  King  Charles  by 
name.  Broadside  after  broadside  rolled 
and  shrieked  from  ship  to  ship  as  the  air 
was  filled  with  flying  bits  of  iron.  It 
was  one  of  these  small  but  destructive 
missiles  that  hit  Zero.  Blood  spurted 
from  the  jagged  scar  and  poured  in  a 
steady  stream  down  the  side  of  his 
head.  A sharpshooter’s  bullet  from  the 
gun  of  a sailor  high  in  the  rigging  of  the 
King  Charles  took  effect  and  Zero 
crumpled  upon  the  deck. 

“Father!  Father!”  cried  Noah  rush- 
ing to  the  stricken  pirate’s  side. 

The  lad  kneeled  over  the  limp  body; 
Zero  opened  his  eyes. 

“Noah — ” he  whispered  gruffly. 

“I’m — gone,  son — ” he  continued. 

“No!  No!”  screamed  the  boy. 

“Here — ” the  dying  man  opened  his 
shirt,  revealing  a ghastly  wound.  After 
much  labor  he  unstrapped  a wrinkled, 
dirty,  thumbed  piece  of  paper,  un- 
sheathed his  pearl-handled  dagger  and 
held  them  out  to  the  boy. 

“Take  these,  son,”  he  gasped. 

The  boy  took  the  proffered  objects. 

“This  paper  is  a map  of  the  island  on 
which  my  treasure  is  buried.” 

He  paused  here  for  breath,  for  he  was 
dying  quickly. 

“When  you  are  old  enough — you  can 
hunt  for — it.”  Again  he  paused. 

“Your  grandfather  carried  this  dagger 
on  the  Spanish  Main — take  it;  keep  it 
always  with  you,”  he  said  as  he  pointed 
to  the  weapon  with  a long,  lean,  shaky 
finger. 

A noggin  of  rum  revived  the  dying 
buccaneer.  With  a feeble,  yet  resound- 


ing smack  of  his  lips,  he  continued. 

“This  ring  belonged  to  your  grand- 
father too,”  he  whispered.  “Take  it 
and  always  wear  it.  It  is  said  to  bring 
good  luck.” 

The  blood  began  to  clot  about  the 
jagged  wound  in  his  temple.  Another 
swig  of  grog  tended  to  bring  back  his 
ebbing  strength.  A sudden  lurch  of 
the  ship,  however,  knocked  his  head 
against  the  cabin  door.  The  blood  again 
ran  freely  down  the  side  of  his  parched 
face.  The  blow  on  his  head  made  him 
hysterical. 

“My  gold!  my  gold!”  he  shrieked. 

He  attempted  to  rise.  He  stumbled, 
and  fell — dead.  Noah  seeing  it  was  use- 
less to  remain  longer  hid  the  knife  and 
map  about  his  person  and  putting  the 
ring  on  his  finger,  jumped  overboard 
from  the  stricken  ship  with  the  cook. 
These  two,  aided  by  a thick  fog  clung  to 
a spar  while  the  King  Charles,  assisted 
by  what  remained  of  the  crew  of  the 
Prince  George,  succeeded  in  sinking  the 
Adventuress,  by  well-directed  shots. 

After  two  days  of  drifting  on  the 
calm  sea,  the  castaways  v'ere  picked  up 
by  a small  fishing  vessel,  and  landed 

safely  in  New  York. 

******* 

Ten  years  later,  two  young  men  garb- 
ed in  “rough  and  ready”  clothes  boarded 
a ship  in  Boston  Harbor.  They  met  a 
grizzled  sea-dog,  clad  in  an  old  jersey 
and  tarpaulins,  with  a patch  over  his 
right  eye.  This  man,  whom  they  ad- 
dressed as  Zeb,  was  first  mate  of  thi  - 
ship,  The  Vulture  which  Noah,  in  com- 
pany with  his  friend,  John,  had  hired  to 
search  for  the  hidden  gold.  Noah  had 
promised  Zeb  half  of  the  treasure  should 
their  hunt  be  successful.  On  May 
twentieth  they  set  sail  for  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  One  whole  year  was  consumed  in 
hunting  for  the  island  but — all  in  vain. 
They  returned  to  Santiago.  Zeb  and 
his  crew  were  thoroughly  discouraged. 
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They  wanted  to  pillage  other  ships. 
Led  on  by  Noah’s  persuasive  tongue, 
however,  and  the  lure  of  an  infinite 
amount  of  gold,  they  decided  to  risk 
looking  for  the  treasure  once  more. 
They  laid  in  a new  supply  of  provisions 
and  set  out  again.  This  time,  after  a 
three  weeks’  quest  they  were  successful 
in  their  search  for  Penasco  Island.  Noah 
followed  the  somewhat  obliterated  di- 
rections and  arived  at  the  spot  where, 
according  to  the  map,  the  treasure  was. 
They  dug,  and  dug,  and  dug, — but  no 
treasure.  For  two  weeks  they  toiled. 
At  first  their  work  was  eager,  but  after 
three  days  of  labor  with  naught  but  blis- 
ters on  their  hands,  the  crew,  again  dis- 
heartened, desired  to  leave,  but  still 
Noah’s  influence  prevailed  and  the 
mutiny  was  quelled.  After  another 
week  had  been  wasted  in  rewardless 
digging,  Noah  and  John  awoke  one  morn- 
ing to  find  their  companions  nowhere  in 
the  vicinity.  All  but  a small  supply  of 
food  had  also  disappeared.  A closer 
inspection  convinced  the  two  men  that 
their  ship,  previously  anchored  in  the 
harbor,  was  also  gone. 

“Well,  that  leaves  all  the  more  treas- 
ure for  us,”  said  Noah.  “There  is  plenty 
of  fruit  on  the  island,  a fresh  spring,  and 
we  have  some  provisions.  We  can  signal 
a ship,  after  we  find  the  treasure,  and  go 
home.” 

Noah  reasoned  philosophically.  There 
were  fruit,  provisions  and  water,  and  his 
plan  seemed  feasible. 

Finally,  after  a month,  they  were 
rewarded  for  their  endless  patience  and 
perseverance.  As  Noah  was  digging, 
his  shovel  struck  something  hard.  His 
heart  leaped  with  joy,  as  it  had  done 
many  times  before — for  a stone.  But 
this  time  it  wasn’t  a stone.  No!  It  was 
a brass-bound  chest.  With  fast-beating 
pulses,  Noah  and  John  lifted  the  heavy 
box.  As  they  set  it  down  on  the  sand, 
they  heard  a welcome  clinkle  from  within 


the  object  for  which  they  had  toiled  and 
sacrificed.  Wild-eved,  Noah  fumbled 
at  his  belt  for  his  pearl-handled  dagger. 
Securing  it  he  attemped  to  pry  open  the 
tighty-locked  chest.  It  refused  to  yield1 
Again  he  tried;  and  again  it  held.  With 
a supreme  effort  the  two  sprung  the  rusty 
lock  and  with  a squeak  the  box  opened. 

Pirates’  gold!  Jewel-encrusted  chal- 
ices! Spanish  doubloons!  Shining  in- 
gots! Pieces  of  eight!  Precious  earrings! 
Beautiful  rings!  Glittering  gems! 

All  was  theirs!  These  two  best  of 
friends,  who  had  suffered  and  rejoiced 
together,  bound  by  the  tie  of  common 
endeavor  had  at  last  attained  the  object 
of  their  sacrifice. 

Noah  was  kneeling  on  the  sands;  John 
was  by  his  side.  As  Noah  fondled  the 
contents  of  the  chest,  John  leaned  over 
to  examine  some  of  the  treasure. 

“See  here!  you  keep  your  hands  off 
my  property,”  cried  Noah,  leaping  has- 
tily to  his  feet. 

“Half  of  it’s  mine,”  replied  John. 

“Whose  map  was  it,  anyway?”  asked 
Noah,  his  face  flushed  with  indignant 
anger. 

“You  said  you’d  give  me  half,”  argued 
John,  evading  the  question. 

Both  were  obviously  furious. 

“Well,  you  can  have  some,  but  don’t 
fool  around  with  it.  You  might  lose 
some,”  compromised  Noah. 

“Oh,  all  right,”  mumbled  John. 

Noah  closed  the  chest  and  the  two 
prepared  the  evening  meal,  a hatred  for 
the  other  burning  in  the  breast  of  each. 
Their  frugal  meal  finished,  the  two  re- 
tired. Shortly  after  midnight,  Noah 
awakened,  and  slipping  out  of  his  bunk, 
crept  slowly  toward  the  place  where 
John  was  rolled  in  his  blankets.  A 
knife  gleamed  in  Noah’s  hand.  John 
evidently  sensed  the  latter’s  approac  h 
for  with  a quick  movement,  he  also 
seized  a knife.  Greed  was  in  Noah’s 
heart.  The  sight  of  his  intended  victim 
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escaping  made  him  lose  all  reason,  and 
infuriated,  he  attacked  his  one-time 
best  friend.  John  rose  and  parried  a 
vicious  knife  thrust. 

Noah  rushed,  his  dirk  clutched  tightly 
in  his  right  hand.  John  also  charged 
and  with  a thump  they  met.  Their 
blades  clashed.  Like  demons  they 
fought.  Noah  seized  with  his  left  hand 
his  opponent’s  right,  in  which  was  held 
a dagger.  John  likewise  seized  Noah’s 
right  hand  with  his  left.  There  they 
stood,  each  straining  for  an  advantage. 
With  clenched  teeth  and  pale,  crushed 
lips,  they  faced  each  other.  With  a 
muttered  oath,  Noah  freed  his  hand 
and  circled  his  stiletto  aloft.  Then, 
with  a wide  sweeping  stroke,  he  stabbed 
John,  plunging  the  dirk  deep  into  his 
breast. 

Again  the  knife  rose  and  fell.  With  a 
violent  convulsion,  John  fell  on  the 
sands,  dead. 

Horror  was  depicted  on  Noah’s  fea- 
tures. Fear  smote  his  heart.  He  leaned 
over  his  friend’s  side,  feeling  for  his  heart. 
Yes!  he  was  dead.  The  knife  had  done 
its  duty  well,  and  he— Noah — was  a 
murderer.  He  picked  up  the  lifeless  man 
and  lied  to  the  beach,  where  he  cast  the 
body  into  the  waves.  He  then  turned 
and  fled  to  his  blankets.  He  was  now 
in  a cold  sweat.  He  looked  about  him. 
John  seemed  everywhere.  Before  him 
appeared  a bloody  pearl-handled  dagger, 
inset  with  rubies  and  emeralds.  The 
weapon  was  still  clutched  lightly  in  his 
hands.  He  cleaned  it  with  his  sash. 
The  night  wore  on.  The  air  grew  colder 
the  stars  brighter,  the  sky  bluer,  and, 
if  such  could  be  possible,  the  silence 
more  intense.  The  camp  fire  burned 
out  and  Noah,  hiding  in  the  shadows, 
dared  not  venture  forth  to  rekindle  it. 
It  grew  colder  and  damper  as  dawn  ap- 
proached. The  hours  dragged  and  drag- 
ged. The  darkness  grew  so  tense  that 
Noah  was  unable  to  see  his  hand  a foot 


in  front  of  him.  He  prayed  for  the 
dawn.  Slowly  the  black  curtain  of 
night  lifted,  changed  to  a pale  gloom, 
then  to  gray,  and  after  that  dawn  came 
quickly. 

During  the  day  Noah  forgot  his  fears. 
He  spent  the  time  fondling  the  treasure, 
of  which  he  was  now  the  sole  possessor. 
A peculiar,  weird  darkness  blanketed 
the  sky.  Toward  nightfall,  he  went  to 
the  cove  where  he  had  thrown  the  corpse 
of  John.  The  ebbing  tide  was  bearing 
the  distant  shapeless  mass  toward  the 
open  sea.  A sharp,  black  fin  appeared, 
circling  through  the  foamy  brine.  There 
was  a small  splash,  the  fin  disappeared, 
there  was  a flash  of  sunlight  on  the 
shark’s  white  belly,  and  through  the 
crimson  water  the  fin  again  coursed. 
Naught  but  a few  blood-stained  rags 
floating  on  the  scarlet  waves  remained  of 
what  once  was  John.  Noah  turned  and 
fled  from  the  sickening  sight. 

That  evening,  his  fears  returned,  and 
he  relived  a night  of  indescribable  horror. 
What  was  that?  The  earth  was  quiv- 
ering! 

“Bahi”  he  muttered,  “I  am  a super- 
stitious fool.” 

But  slumber  would  not  come. 

Dawn  came  at  last — the  eerie  dawn  of 
the  day  before.  The  yellow  sky,  the 
glassy  swell  of  the  ocean  and  the  mo- 
tionless trees  predicted  a tropical  storm. 

All  day  Noah’s  fears  returned.  His 
nerve  was  gone;  he  shook  with  fear;  to 
him  the  very  earth  beneath  his  feet  was 
trembling. 

Toward  evening,  Noah  attempted  to 
cook  a few  fish.  There  was  suddenly  a 
deep  rumbling  accompanied  by  a violent 
shaking  of  the  island  from  end  to  end. 
Several  giant  palms,  shook  and  then 
crashed  to  earth.  Great  fissures  opened 
in  the  ground  and  then  closed.  It  was 
an  earthquake.  Waves  rushed  up  to 
the  beach  and  then  back.  The  rumbling 
increased,  as  did  the  shaking.  Noah  fell 
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flat  and  buried  his  face  in  the  sand.  To 
him  it  was  the  wrath  of  an  offended  God. 
Holes  in  the  ground  opened  all  around 
him.  Suddenly  with  a great  lunge  the 
treasure  disappeared  into  one  of  these 
caverns.  The  trembling  ceased  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  come. 

It  was  sometime  before  Noah  regained 
his  former  courage.  It  was  then  not 
without  fear  that  he  crawled  toward 
where  the  treasure  had  disappeared. 
Mustering  his  courage,  he  finally  took  a 
shovel,  and  dug  feverishly. 

Practically  he  tore  up  the  ground,  but 
to  no  avail.  His  treasure  was  gone; 
out  of  reach  of  human  hands  forever. 
After  all  his  work,  suffering  and  sacri- 
fice, it  had  slipped  from  his  grasp  in 
such  a short  time — Fate  had  cheated 
him.  It  was  too  much.  Despondently 
he  walked  toward  the  cove  and  looked 


out  over  the  sea,  now  being  crimsoned 
by  the  setting  sun.  Not  a sail  vras  in 
sight;  not  a sign  of  life.  He  drew  his 
pearl-handled  knife  and  inspected  it 
fondly.  He  replaced  it  in  his  sash. 

“Good  luck- — ha!”  he  laughed  sarcas- 
tically, as  he  fingered  at  his  ring.  “This 
has  brought  me  a lot  of  good  luck,  hasn’t 
it?  Bah!” 

He  tore  the  ring  from  his  finger  and 
flung  it  out  into  the  sea. 

Again  his  hand  sought  the  dagger. 
Fie  gazed  at  it  with  a strange  far-away 
look  in  his  eyes.  He  raised  it  aloft  and 
brought  it  plunging  down  into  his  heart. 
He  uttered  a strange  cry,  fell  forward  on 
his  face,  gave  a convulsive  leap,  and 
rolling  over,  lay  still. 

The  crimson  sun  cast  its  sinking  rays 
upon  the  crimson  sands.  A black  fin 
glided  slowly  through  the  scarlet  waters. 


Alumni  i?otes 


The  Register  learns  with  deep  regret 
of  the  death  of  Dr.  Henry  W.  Broughton, 
who  died  at  his  home  in  Jamaica  Plain 
a few'  weeks  ago.  Dr.  Broughton  was 
a member  of  the  class  of  ’71. 

* % % 

Daniel  J.  Dyne  ’00,  has  recently  been 
appointed  one  of  District  Attorney 
Foley’s  staff  of  assistants.  He  has  a 
large  private  practice  as  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Dyne,  Evarts  and  Woodu'orth. 
* * * 

Professor  John  C.  Adams  of  Yale,  a 
B.  L.  S.  graduate,  prepared  the  recent 
report  to  the  National  Collegiate  Ath- 
letic Association  from  New  England. 
The  report  asked  for  more  intra-mural 
athletics  in  the  colleges.  Its  encourag- 
ing report  of  intercollegiate  athletics 
was  cheering. 


The  National  Headmaster’s  Associa- 
tion willl  meet  this  year  at  Harvard 
on  February  11  and  12.  Henry  Penny- 
packer,  one  of  the  school’s  most  beloved 
Headmasters,  is  in  charge  of  the  enter- 
tainment for  the  sixty  or  seventy 
visitors. 

^ ^ 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  president  of  the 
Film  Booking  Offices  of  America,  Inc., 
is  directing  the  new  series  of  lectures  on 
the  motion  picture  industry  to  be  given 
at  Harvard,  Fie  has  arranged  many 
interesting  lectures  and  several  of  the 
leaders  in  the  industry  will  speak. 

* * * 

We  grieve  to  announce  the  death  of 
Dr.  George  C.  F^iske  ’90.  Dr.  Fiske  was 
a professor  of  Latin  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  a noted  scholar. 
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iParagrapfjg  taken  from 

“iPfitUtps  Proofes” 

8 Sermon 


Jireacftrb  in  Crinttp  Cfnircfj  3n  tfje  Cttp  of  Boston 

(Pit  &untoap,  Bee.  12,  1026 


&t.  &cb.  Cfjarles  Hetnig  gblatterp,  B.  B. 


ANOTHER  moulding  force  in  Phil- 
lips Brooks’  youth  was  his  train- 
ing in  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Here 
boys  of  all  sorts  met  for  serious  study, 
and  found  in  it  a sane  and  fine 
democracy.  Years  later  a man  tried 
to  sell  him  a book  because  it  was 
of  a small,  limited  edition.  His  wrath 
was  kindled.  “Take  it  away,”  he 
said,  “I  don’t  want  books  which 
others  may  not  buy,  if  they  wish  to  have 
them.”  There  were  genuine  personali- 
ties among  the  teachers  of  the  Latin 
School,  and  these  made  their  mark  on 
the  boy.  How  vivid  their  impress  was 
we  know  from  the  way  he  described 
Francis  Gardner,  the  eccentric  head- 
master. Phillips  Brooks,  delivering  the 
oration  at  the  250th  Anniversary  of  the 
School,  even  recalled  that  when  the  boys 
each  week  spoke  their  declamations,  Dr. 
Gardner  always  relieved  his  boredom  by 
mounting  a ladder  and  carefully  dusting 
the  bust  of  Pallas  Athene. 

College  over,  Brooks  was  in  doubt 
what  he  ought  to  do.  As  a line  of  least 
resistance,  he  accepted  an  offer  to  be  a 
teacher  in  the  Boston  Latin  School. 
He  completely  failed.  He  had  no  dis- 
cipline, and  he  increased  his  difficulties 


by  being  sharply  sarcastic.  Sarcasm  is  a 
weapon  w:hich  leaves  a boy  helpless  and 
hopeless;  and  the  boys  in  his  classes 
hated  Phillips  Brooks.  He  was  in  des- 
pair. Could  he  succeed  at  anything? 
Pie  wondered.  God  sent  the  wretched 
youth  to  the  depths,  and  in  the  depths 
the  boy  cried  out,  and  God  answ'ered  him, 
and  told  him  to  go  into  the  ministry. 

With  his  early  failure  as  a teacher  in 
the  Latin  School,  the  hot  iron  entered 
his  sensitive  soul.  Besides,  though 
there  is  no  record  of  it  in  Dr.  Allen’s 
biography,  his  intimates  have  told  us 
that  he  missed  the  winning  of  the  bride 
w'hom  he  prayed  to  win,  his  first  love 
was  his  last,  and  so  he  lived  alone  without 
wife  or  children. 

He  had  a magnificent  rage  which 
flashed  out  against  what  he  thought  un- 
fair or  untrue.  The  biting  sarcasm, 
made  more  stinging  by  his  wit,  the  same 
sarcasm  which  had  turned  the  boys  in 
the  Latin  School  into  enemies,  created 
enemies  in  the  mature  life  of  the  Church. 
But  in  the  later  years  he  trier!  harder  to 
understand  uncongenial  minds,  he  was 
more  patient  with  the  petty  people  who 
snapped  at  his  heels,  he  was  very  tender 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
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®f)e  Uelusfton 

By  H.  L.  Hinckley 


EWING  HARBOR  was  not  long 
ago  a country  town.  However,  it 
was  far  from  the  type  inevitably  por- 
trayed in  caricatures  which  so  well 
reveal  urban  ignorance  of  the  subject. 
No  large  wheeled  bicycles  were  seen  in 
its  lanes,  even  the  1919  model  automo- 
biles were  fairly  scarce.  Its  business- 
like citizens  wore  no  side-whiskers  or 
antique  breeches  or  spotted  calico.  On 
the  contrary,  afternoon  teas  and  social 
gatherings  “for  the  common  welfare” 
were  quite  as  correct  a thing  on  the 
shaded  porches  of  Mrs.  J.  Patterson 
Acker  and  Decatur  Ewing  as  are  the 
“drawing  rooms”  so  favored  in  the 
vicinity  of  Madison  Avenue.  A system 
of  new  boardwalks  had  lately  improved 
conditions  for  primitive  locomotion. 
Belated  moving  pictures  now  and  then 
found  their  way  to  the  large  dance  hall. 

Yet  a certain  class  of  people  there 
might  doubtless  be  considered  rustic 
enough.  On  a low  broad  heath  near 
the  shore  stood  the  humble  homes,  two 
stories  in  height,  belonging  to  the 
working  class.  The  town’s  means  of 
subsistence  lay  mostly  in  the  deep  sea, 
which  was  spattered  by  many  small 
islands  off  the  coast  and  dotted  in  the 
sheltered  bays  by  large  weirs.  On  this 
heath  stood  the  home  of  James  Mills. 

He  lived  with  his  niece,  Lula,  in  a 
neat  house,  left  him  by  his  father,  with 
a fair  amount  of  land  and  money, 
because  that  father  had  been  what 
everybody  called  mean.  He  was  happy 
enough,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Lula 
would  not  let  him  sit  at  the  table  with- 
out a napkin  and  wanted  what  was 
left  of  the  piano  to  be  tuned  every  three 
weeks. 

There  was  no  inn  at  Ewing  Harbor. 
Consequently,  when  there  came  to  town 
an  individual  who  called  himself  II. 


Haverworth,  Jr.,  and  when  he  saw  the 
expressionless  countenance  of  Lula  as 
she  was  coyly  selecting  stationery  from 
the  postmaster’s  ancient  stock  (he  could 
not  overhear  her  asking  her  friend  Eddie 
to  let  her  look  at  the  neighbors’  mail), 
he  forthwith  applied  for  room  and  board 
at  the  Mills  mansion. 

His  application  was  at  once  granted, 
mainly  through  Lula’s  influence;  for 
she  was  not  the  person  to  allow  anyone 
else  to  find  out  who  and  what  was  this 
fellow  with  blue  eyes  and  long  hair 
and  minute  moustache. 

H.  Haverworth,  Jr.,  soon  found  this 
out  with  much  clandestine  chagrin. 
Encouraged  by  his  smiling  face,  Lula 
asked  him  how  the  weather  was  where 
he  came  from,  what  part  of  the  country 
he  came  from,  if  he  had  a large  family, 
or  if  he  had  no  brothers  and  sisters, 
hoped  he  would  stay  with  them  a long 
time,  and  grew  more  and  more  vexed 
at  his  indefinite  answers  and  the  im- 
possibility of  ascertaining  his  mission. 
She  wondered  why  he  looked  for  land 
for  sale,  why  he  wandered  off,  satchel  in 
hand,  to  the  shore  or  the  woods  or 
Holton’s  brook,  near  the  old  Skinner 
place,  a great  stone  pile  on  a hill  five 
miles  away,  the  property  of  the  town 
since  the  death  of  its  owner  a short  time 
before.  She  could  not  follow  him  across 
the  open  heath.  She  could  not  investi- 
gate his  baggage  “to  see  if  it  was  all 
safe,”  as  she  explained  to  Uncle  Jim. 
She  broke  the  one  useful  pedal  on  the 
piano  the  second  day  he  was  there, 
having  found  the  door  of  his  room 
equipped  with  a Yale  lock. 

At  length  Ewing  Harbor  witnessed 
another  arrival.  The  town  gossips  could 
distinguish  among  bags,  boxes,  tripods, 
and  other  useless  articles,  a lank  gentle- 
man with  a nonchalant  expression,  fol- 
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lowed  by  a man  of  all  work  pushing  a 
trunk  and  folded  tent  on  a wheel- 
barrow. An  inquiry  for  the  road  to 
James  Mills’  house  aroused  one  profes- 
sional lounger  to  escort  them  thither. 

Lula,  seeing  strangers  approaching, 
rushed  to  the  door.  The  lounger  intro- 
duced them. 

“Some  gents  to  see  ye,  Jim,’’  he 
bawled. 

“Come  in.  Set  down  over  there  by 
the  stove.  Mind  not  step  on  the  cat. 
What’ll  ye  have?” 

“I  am  Mr.  Marvin,”  responded  the 
stranger,  dropping  wearily  into  a chair. 
“Leave  the  trunk  there,  Mike.  I’m 
looking  for  a Mr.  Haverworth,  Jr.;  he 
is  boarding  here.  Would  you  be  good 
enough  to  call  him?” 

Mr.  Haverworth  was  not  there  just 
then,  but  Lula  expected  him  to  come 
soon.  Lula  had  seen  him  go  out  two 
hours  ago.  He  had  told  Lula  he  would 
be  back  in  about  two  hours. 

After  they  had  waited  twenty  minutes, 
Haverworth,  Jr.,  came  in  from  the 
heath.  Mr.  Marvin  jumped  up  enthusi- 
astically, his  gray  eyes  snapping. 

“Here  I am,  Havey!  All  settled? 
There  is  no  danger.  I have  everything 
ready.  How  soon  can  we  start?” 

They  could  start  at  once,  “Havey” 
thought. 

“I  shall  be  leaving  this  afternoon,  Mr. 
Mills.  I believe  I have  paid  you  my 
board  to  date.  Come,  Lew,  I’ll  go  pack 
up.” 

Accordingly,  a small  motor  boat, 
bought  and  piloted  by  Mike,  picked  up 
Messrs  Marvin  and  Haverworth  with 
all  their  baggage  and  withdrew  from  the 
domain  of  the  Millses,  much  to  the 
young  men’s  relief. 

The  next  morning  Ewing  Harbor  was 
electrified  by  the  report  that  there  had 
been  an  explosion  at  Skinner’s  place  and 
an  unidentified  corpse  found  on  the 
shore  of  the  river.  Moreover,  a deserted 


motor  boat  was  aground  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  stripped  of  everything  but 
its  engine. 

Lula  Mills  ran  twenty  miles  that  day. 
She  darkened  the  door  of  every  home 
on  the  heath  to  gasp  the  news  that 
Uncle  Jim  had  found  the  boat  to  be  the 
same  as  that  in  which  their  boarders 
had  sailed  away. 

“You  know,  I knew  just  what  they 
was  up  to.  I bet  he  had  dynamite  in 
that  satchel!  And  now  they’ve  gone 
and  murdered  somebody.” 

The  sheriff  arrived  on  the  scene  that 
evening.  James  Mills  was  questioned 
and  agreed  to  go  with  the  others  to 
“search  the  rooins  and  identify  things.” 

They  lost  no  time,  and  reached  the 
charred  pile  at  dusk.  One  good  soul 
tripped  over  a large  black  box  which 
emitted  a loud  crack.  A hoot  sounded 
from  some  nearby  bushes.  The  staunch 
citizens  of  Ewing  Harbor  quaked  in  their 
boots. 

“Now,  you  fellers,  go  ’round  to  the 
window  there  and  me  and  Jim  will  go 
through  this  door.  See  if  you  see  any 
blood  anywheres.  Don’t  mind  that 
hoot.  They’s  only  a owl  in  them 
bushes.” 

With  these  words  the  sheriff  proceeded 
into  the  house  with  a lighted  lantern 
and  they  found  themselves  in  a low 
room.  Picking  their  way  over  debris  to 
a broken  staircase  they  climbed  to  the 
floor  above. 

Jirn  fared  all  right  until  he  stumbled 
against  the  door  of  an  old  cupboard. 
Instantly  the  door  flew  open,  knocking 
against  the  sheriff  behind.  The  lan- 
tern fell  and  went  out.  A thud  of  feet 
was  heard  in  the  blackness.  The  two 
were  jerked  back  to  the  wall. 

Then  a lighted  lantern  appeared  at 
the  door  of  the  cupboard.  The  sheriff 
was  furious. 

“What’re  ye  ’saultin’  ver  own  sheriff 
for,  ye  pore  fools?  Aint  you  got  no 
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sense,  huh?  Wy  don’t  you  use  your 
bean?” 

“Why,  Gus,  we  heard  footsteps,  and 
so  we  hid  in  here  and  covered  the  lan- 
tern, not  knowing  who  you  was,  and 
then — ” began  one  of  those  who  had 
entered  through  the  window,  when  he 
glanced  at  the  wall  with  dropping  jaw. 

Silhouetted  there  by  the  light  of  the 
smoky  lantern  was  a weird  shadow.  A 
bunch  of  old  carpeting  was  crawling  to 
a hole  in  the  adjacent  wall. 

Five  valiant  citizens  pounced  upon  it, 
and  uncovered  a now  loquacious  man, 
howling  something  about  a broken  leg. 
In  a moment  they  had  extricated  him. 

“Ha!  We’ve  been  smuggling  here 
ever  since  old  Skinner  died.  You  hicks 
never  got  wise  to  us.  We  was  putting 
in  a nice  still  here  as  a sideline,  and  we’d 
arranged  for  a rum  vessel  to  pick  up  our 
merchandise  down  at  the  bay.  We  had 
everything  installed  when  that  fool 
Haverworth  came  to  this  neighborhood 
for  something  or  other.  The  boss  knew 
he  was  the  police  commissioner’s  son,  so 
he  got  scared  and  left  me  here  to  dis- 
mantle the  place  and  join  the  boys. 
But  something  wrent  wrong  in  the  still 
and  it  blew  up.  I guess  poor  Fred  was 
killed;  I saw  him  fall  out  a window  when 
the  fire  started.  I got  out  as  far  as  I 
could,  but  my  leg  hurt.  You  was  a fool, 
sheriff,  not  to  see  them  cases  of  stuff 
strewed  around  them  bushes  there.  I 


was  to  take  them  away  last  night  in  an 
automobile.  All  our  smuggled  stuff  is 
safe  on  board  now.” 

“But — but  where  is  Mr.  Haverworth?” 
stammered  Jim. 

“I  don’t  know.  I never  saw  him  but 
that  oncet.” 

At  sunset  that  same  evening  Mike 
was  engaged  in  installing  an  oil  stove  in 
a small  log  cabin  miles  from  the  ruins  of 
the  Skinner  place. 

“I  think  that  is  a fine  cabin  to  build 
in  the  short  time  since  you  wired  us 
about  buying  this  land.  Mike  and  I 
did  it  all  ourselves,”  Mr.  Marvin  was 
saying  to  H.  Haverworth,  Jr. 

“I  would  have  found  a place  sooner, 
but  old  Mills’  niece  was  always  prying 
in.  I was  afraid  she  would  find  out  I 
was  hiding  away  from  dad  for  the  sum- 
mer to  paint  pictures;  you  know  what 
would  happen  if  he  should  find  out  what 
I was  doing  on  my  vacation.  I had  to 
put  a Yale  lock  on  my  door  to  keep  her 
out.” 

Mr.  Haverworth  turned  to  the  sketch 
he  was  making  of  the  sunset. 

“Mike,”  said  Mr.  Marvin,  “I  think 
we  had  better  go  and  see  if  we  can  take 
that  motor  boat  and  sell  it,  since  the 
engine  has  broken  down  so  we  can’t 
fix  it.  I’ll  go  down  with  you  to-morrow. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  time,  as  I have 
one  novel  nearly  half  written.” 
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tBI je  Hast  performance 

By  Lester  S.  Koritz,  ’29 


PEOPLE  spoke  of  John  Sheppard 
as  a “born  actor.”  Ever  since 
the  day  he  had  starred  in  a grammar 
school  presentation,  everybody  knew 
that  he  would  some  day  be  on  the  stage . 
And  John  had  lived  up  to  all  expecta- 
tions. He  had  a job  playing  a minor 
part  in  one  of  the  city’s  numerous  play 
houses. 

John  was  now  twenty-three  and  was 
beginning  to  climb  the  ladder  an  actor 
must  acsend.  Beginning  with  minor 
parts,  he  knew  that  he  might  soon  grad- 
uate to  more  important  roles,  and  thence 
to  stardom.  His  dreams  would  then 
come  true.  Fondly  he  pictured  himself 
before  the  footlights,  starring  before  a 
capacity  house  in  the  city’s  largest 
theatre.  He  would  gather  a company 
about  him  and  go  abroad.  He  would 
play  before  the  courts  of  Europe.  He 
would — oh,  he  would  accomplish  won- 
ders. What  is  the  use  of  recounting 
all  his  hopes? 

Soon  after  John  had  received  his  part, 
he  came  to  an  important  rehearsal  at 
the  theatre.  In  the  lobby  were  several 
of  the  actors.  John  walked  through  the 
lobby  and  was  on  the  point  of  entering 
the  theatre  proper  when  a tall  figure, 
coming  out  of  a doorway,  collided  with 
him  heavily. 

Several  events  had  conspired  to  put 
Philip  Tasson  in  an  ugly  mood  that 
day.  He  had  received  a public  repri- 
mand from  the  director  for  his  tardiness 
at  rehearsals.  The  leading  lady  had 
not  done  well  during  the  last  few  days. 
And  many  other  trilles  conspired  with 
them  so  that  Philip  Tasson,  hero  of  the 
play,  was  not  in  good  humor. 

My  reader  probably  understands  that 
it  was  Philip  who  had  met  with  John 
so  unceremoniously.  So  it  was.  And 
Philip,  being  “temperamental”  and  irri- 
table, stepped  back  and  sent  a well- 


aimed  blow  in  the  direction  of  John’s 
jaw. 

What  happened  then  happened  quick- 
ly. John  soon  recovered  from  his  sur- 
prise, and  attempted  to  return  the  blow. 
Philip  was  on  his  guard  and  blocked  it 
successfully.  This  was  the  start  of  a 
fierce  scuffle  which  continued  for  a few 
seconds.  The  manager,  with  a shout, 
was  upon  the  two  contestants  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  soon  held  them 
at  a safe  distance. 

“Thank  goodness,”  he  said,  with  a 
look  of  relief,  after  looking  at  Philip, 
“Your  features  weren’t  marred  at  all. 
Now,  how  did  this  happen?  I can’t 
have  my  leading  man  taking  chances 
of  spoiling  his  looks  for  the  play.” 

Two  explanations  began,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  manager  could  under- 
stand neither.  And  both  concluded 
with  a significant  look  at  the  other  and 
“It  was  his  fault.” 

The  main  outcome  of  this  matter  was, 
though  indirectly,  John’s  attaining  fame 
more  quickly  than  he  expected. 

Two  days  before  the  first  performance 
came  the  startling  news  that  the  “vil- 
lain” was  bed-ridden.  The  manager 
was  in  despair.  There  was  nobody  who 
could  take  the  part.  Therefore,  he  was 
not  a little  surprised  when  John  offered 
to  take  it.  After  hearing  a good  deal 
of  eloquence  and  pleading,  the  manager 
decided  to  let  John  be  tried  out.  The 
result  was  entirely  satisfactory,  and  John 
was  now  on  the  second  step  of  his  ladder. 
But  he  had  yet  to  face  an  audience. 

There  was  a scene  in  the  play,  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  act,  where  the 
villain  had  the  hero  in  his  power  and 
exerted  this  power  to  the  extent  of  strik- 
ing him  and  tormenting  him  in  various 
other  ways.  The  breach  between  him 
and  Tasson  had  widened  rather  than 
closed,  and  at  each  meeting  hard  words 
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passed  between  them.  The  manager 
watched  them  closely,  lest  they  should 
again  get  into  mischief. 

Came  the  first  performance.  Passed 
the  first  performance.  And  dramatic 
critics  agreed  in  their  praise  of  the  newlv- 
found  star.  Luck  was  in  John’s  way. 
It  was  not  only  his  talent  that  had  made 
him  such  a success,  but  his  part  in  this 
particular  play.  He  felt  really  joyous 
when  he  had  the  pleasure  of  striking 
Tasson.  He  acted  as  he  might  in  real 
life.  That  was  the  secret  of  his  success. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  real  talent 
began  to  showr  itself.  All  he  needed 
was  a little  experience. 

:jc  % ^ % 

Twelve  years  have  passed.  John, 
now  thirty-five  years  old,  is  seeing  many 
of  his  dreams  realized.  He  has  been  a 
star  for  twelve  years,  traveling  all  over 
the  country.  His  one  remaining  plan 
is  to  gather  a company  to  travel  abroad 
with  him.  He  has  begun  preparations 
for  it. 

In  order  to  get  a firm  financial  founda- 
tion, John  has  signed  with  one  more 
company  for  a short  while.  And  so  we 
find  him,  working  once  more,  but,  for 
the  first  time,  in  a tragedy. 

The  last  scene  of  the  play  was  a death- 
bed scene.  John  was  the  dying  patient, 
there  were  doctors  around,  and  before 
the  final  curtain,  he  expired  after  accom- 
plishing his  purpose,  that  of  giving  evi- 
dence in  a murder  trial. 

Then  came  the  terrible  news.  A 
friend,  who  was  a doctor,  broke  the 
startling  news  to  an  astonished  public 
that  John  Sheppard  was  a consumptive. 
The  dread  disease  had  fastened  its  hold 
upon  him,  and  his  life  from  now  on  would 
be  a grim  battle  to  ward  it  off. 

But  John  was  going  through  with  his 
contract!  He  told  that  to  a reporter 
who  had  come  to  interview  him.  In 
spite  of  doctors’  protests,  of  friends’ 
attempts  to  swerve  him  from  his  danger- 


ous course,  John  was  determined  tP 
pursue  it,  to  make  one  glorious  last 
attempt. 

John  went  through  with  his  contract. 
A month  later  found  him  acting  again, 
acting  as  he  never  had  before.  True,  he 
became  weaker  as  time  progressed,  but 
he  endeavored  not  to  show  it. 

At  last  the  company  came  to  its  last 
city.  The  comparatively  few  perform- 
ances seemed  to  John  to  drag  by,  slowly 
and  tediously.  Each  performance  was 
wearying.  His  coughing  became  more 
frequent.  He  grew  weaker  and  weaker. 

The  last  performance!  Then  he  would 
be  finished.  Tonight  was  his  last  night 
of  the  stage,  for  many  years,  he  said  to 
himself.  He  would  go  away  to  the 
mountains,  be  cured,  return,  and  see  his 
hopes  of  an  European  tour  realized. 

Coughing  violently,  he  came  to  the 
theatre.  The  play  began.  Every  move- 
ment was  mechanical.  His  strength 
was  gone.  He  could  not  act.  Why,  he 
asked  himself,  had  he  ever  signed  the 
last  contract?  Why  had  he  been  so 
foolish?  Oh,  that  cough!  How,  by 
what  miraculous  power  was  he  keeping 
it  suppressed?  Why,  he  could  hardly 
move  about  the  stage!  The  first  act 
ended. 

His  part  in  the  second  act  was  not 
hard.  Between  the  acts  he  burst  into 
several  fits  of  coughing,  coughing  which 
tore  into  his  very  vtials.  It  was  terrible, 
terrible!  The  curtain  went  up. 

The  least  said  about  the  second  act  the 
better.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  John  could 
have  acted  better  if  he  had  never  faced 
an  audience  before.  He  was  weak.  He 
almost  fainted  in  the  middle  of  the  stage. 
The  second  act  ended. 

The  last  act  arrived.  A queer  light- 
ness in  his  chest  was  now  John’s  chief 
sensation.  And  that  cough!  It  tor- 
tured him.  It  tore  through  his  body 
like  a streak  of  lightning!  It  hurt  him 
to  walk,  even  to  move!  The  last  scene. 
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The  deathbed  scene.  He  saw  before 
him  his  whole  life,  his  struggle  for  fame, 
his  success,  his  hopes  almost  realized. 
The  curtain  went  up.  He  was  glad  that 
he  could  recline  now.  Everything  was 
dim,  blurred.  He  attempted  to  rise, 
and  could  not.  It  was  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  play.  He  was  sup- 
ported. The  audience  held  their  breath, 
tense,  thrilled.  His  acting  wasbeautiful. 
How  were  they  to  know  it  was  not  act- 
ing? With  the  supreme  effort  of  his 
life,  he  made  audible  the  words  that 
ended  the  drama.  He  sank  down  on  the 
cushions,  once  more,  he  attempted  to 
rise  and  say  more,  but  in  a fit  of  cough- 


ing, he  expired,  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  plot. 

The  audience  left,  thrilled.  His  act- 
ing was  superb!  That  deathbed  scene 
was  marvelous.  Newspaper  reporters 
rushed  back  to  their  offices,  and  wrote 
about  the  wonderful  John  Sheppard’s 
performance. 

Meanwhile,  behind  the  curtain,  anoth- 
er scene  was  taking  place.  Doctors 
were  standing  over  the  actor’s  bed — 
real  doctors.  They  shook  their  heads. 

John  Sheppard,  the  “born  actor,”  had 
died  an  actor.  He  had  done  no  acting 
whatsoever  in  the  last  scene.  He  died, 
not  only  in  the  play,  but  in  reality.  It 
was  his  last  performance. 


exchanges! 


The  Enterprise,  Memorial  High  School. 
—Your  stories,  although  short,  were 
good.  “When  Crook  Meets  Crook,” 
had  a good,  yet  not  entirely  original 
plot.  “Letters  to  the  Editor”  is  a 
clever  and  interesting  column.  May 

we  suggest  a “Table  of  Contents?” 

* * * 

The  Grotonian,  Groton  School. — Why 
not  get  a new  cover  design?  All  of  the 
issues  we  have  seen  bear  the  same  one. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  an  excellent  magazine. 
* * # 

The  Artisan,  M.  A.  II.  S. — A very 
fine  Literary  Department.  Good  stor- 
ies are  plentiful.  Your  cartoons  are 
also  worthy  of  notice.  Publishing  an 
“Honor  Roll”  in  the  paper  is  a good 
idea.  Your  jokes  were  laugh-provoking. 
We  consider  this  periodical  one  of  our 
leading  exchanges. 

* * * 

The  Optimist,  South  Side  High  School, 
Newark,  N.  J. — A good  magazine. 
Your  cartoons  are  very  good,  as  are  also 
your  poems.  Your  cuts  are  very  ap- 
propriate. There  is  little  if  any,  room 
for  improvement  in  your  magazine.  It 
sets  a high  standard. 


Recorder,  Winchester  High  School.— 
Your  paper  contains  plenty  of  gcod 
material,  but  a long  story,  now  and 
then,  would  add  quality  to  your  maga- 
zine. We  searched  in  vain  for  your 
Exchanges. 

* * * 

The  Noddler,  East  Boston  High.— A 
well-edited  magazine.  Good  stories  and 
poems  were  abundant.  “Eli  Hick’s 
Diary”  was  very  interesting.  Again 
we  salute  you. 

* # * 

The  Shuttle,  High  School  of  Practical 
Arts. — -A  well  arranged,  compact  publh 
cation.  What’s  the  matter  with  your 
artist?  There  is  a dearth  of  cartoons, 

* * * 

The  Tripod,  Roxburv  Latin  School. — 
You  evidently  believe  in  quality,  not 
quantity,  for,  although  you  had  but  two 
stories,  both  were  good.  A little  more 
humor  would  improve  your  paper, 
however. 

* * * 

Beverly  Bee-  Ilive  Buzzer , Beverly  High 
School. — Your  petit  magazine  is  a well- 
arranged  publication.  Your  editorials 
are  exceptionally  well  written. 


THE  INTERCLASS  MEET 

The  Interclass  meet  was  run  off  at 
the  Armory  on  January  26.  It  was 
a great  success,  as  all  such  meets 
are.  Somehow  or  other,  everyone 
knows  everybody  else  and  the  competi- 
tion is  friendly  and  everybody  has  a good 
time  regardless  of  who  wins.  George 
“Mellie”  Dunham  took  the  Senior  hur- 
dles in  the  fast  time  of  7 1-10 

seconds. 

“Smiling  Sam”  Barry  kicked  up  his 
heels  in  great  fashion  and  took  the  fifty- 
yard  sprint.  Sam  looked  very  good, 
as  he  has  improved  notably  since  last 
year.  Adams,  of  the  second  class,  looked 
well  also,  a little  experience  and  practice 
is  going  to  make  a good  sprinter  out  of 
him.  Bunnie  Baker  slipped  at  the  start 
and  unfortunately  came  in  fifth.  “Bil- 
lie” Wellock  pulled  off  a win  in  the  “three 
hundred”.  “Billie”  is  another  boy  who 
has  shown  very  marked  improvement 
over  his  last  year’s  form.  Mahoney 
gave  him  a good  fight  for  the  premier 
honor  and  took  second. 

Captain  “Dick”  Hegarty  ran  away 
with  the  “600”  and  finished  first  in  the 
fast  time  of  1:25.  Joe  Dolan  certainly 
showed  up  well  and  came  in  second. 

Boches  took  the  “thousand”  as  per 
usual,  but  he  seemed  as  if  he  was  loafing 
much  of  the  time  and  at  the  finish  the 
clock  showed  the  rather  slow  time  of 
3m.  34s.  Troiano  and  Murphy  kept 
him  company  and  finished  after  him  in 
that  order. 

* * * 


Among  the  middle-sized  boys,  Devin 
grabbed  the  hurdles  and  Dalrymple 
the  “fifty.”  Sullivan  won  the  “220,” 
and  Jacobson  repeated  said  performance 
in  the  “600.” 

Among  the  smallest  boys,  Murphy 
beat  out  Tarplin  in  the  fifty-yard  hur- 
dles. Wee  Harry  Wing  was  the  best  in 
the  fifty-yard  dash  and  “Red”  Parker 
slipped  away  with  the  one-seventy  six 
and  that’s  about  all  for  the  running 
events. 

“Buck”  Berkowitz  finished  the  fire- 
works in  the  Senior  shot.  “Buck” 
looks  like  a world  of  goods  in  this  event. 
Moscowitz  won  the  intermediate  shot 
and  he  looked  real  well  in  this  event. 
Jakmaugh  and  “Bevo”  Beveridge  tied 
in  the  high  jump  and  Mark  Woodbury 
took  the  standing  broad  jump. 

The  final  score  showed  the  Seniors 

out  in  front  by  a few  points. 

* * * 

CONDITION 

Keep  in  Condition!  It’s  spelled  with 
a capital  “C.”  This  is  the  toughest 
time  of  the  year  for  the  human  body. 
Do  you  realize  that  more  people  are  sick 
and  more  die  between  the  months  of 
March  and  April  than  any  other  month? 
Don’t  kid  yourself  that  the  majority 
of  these  illnesses  and  deaths  are  visited 
upon  our  elders  for  they  certainly  are 
not.  The  majority  of  these  cases  are 
youthful  ones  because  the  elders  have 
profited  by  experience  and  Keep  in 
Condition.  If  you’re  not  in  condition, 
the  first  thing  you  know  there’s  a cold 
and  then  it  depends  entirely  upon  what 
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sort  of  condition  you’re  in  as  to  how  far  it 
goes. 

If  you  find  yourself  catching  colds 
rather  frequently  or  feeling  rather  winded 
after  a short  dash  for  the  street  car,  it’s 
high  time  you  began  to  pay  attention 
to  the  condition  of  your  body. 

You  know  some  people  have  the  per- 
verted idea  that  they  can  work  their 
bodies  any  old  way  and  never  bother 
about  them  until  after  middle  age  when 
they  begin  to  get  worried  and  then  usual- 
ly, it’s  too  late.  They  have  to  keep  off 
of  something  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Now  constant,  steady,  though  not  too 
much  exercise  is  one  of  the  necessary, 
items  for  good  condition.  One  of  the 
best  ways  the  average  schoolboy  can  get 
this  is  by  a half  hour’s  work  on  track 
every  night.  If  this  is  done  intelligent- 
ly, under  the  coach’s  supervision,  you’ll 
soon  see  the  difference. 

Anyhow,  however  you  do  it,  once 

more,  I repeat:  Keep  in  Condition. 

* * * 

ELEGIBILITY 

The  eligibility  Jonah  has  popped  up 
again.  This  time  it  seems  as  if  it  is 
going  to  unbalance  our  track  team.  The 
Track  Team  gave  every  promise  of 
being  well  balanced  in  all  three  depart- 
ments, Junior,  Intermediate  and  Senior. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  capable  men  in 
every  class  to  win  a track  meet.  At 
the  last  closing  of  the  marks,  the  ranks 
of  the  Juniors  and  Intermediates  es- 
pecially, were  thinned  out  considerably. 
So  if  you  can  qualify  as  either  a Junior  or 
a Senior,  there’s  a good  chance  of  making 
the  time  right  now. 

The  eligibility  requirements  in  this 
school  are  the  hardest  in  the  city,  owing 
to  the  stiff  scholastic  requirements. 
However,  everyone  who  makes  his  letter 
at  any  sport,  can  congratulate  himself 
more  than  any  member  of  any  other 
high  school.  So  there  is  something  ac- 
complished even  if  we  sometimes  wish 


our  athletes  could  have  an  easier  time. 
* * * 

LATIN  WINS  THE  M.  A.  II.  S.-COM- 
MERCE-LATIN  MEET 

The  triangular  meet  came  off  with 
Commerce  and  M.  A.  II.  S.  “Buck” 
Berkowitz  won  the  intermediate  shot 
with  a heave  of  43  feet,  1 inch.  I tell 
you  that  boy  is  coming  right  along. 
Moscowitz  took  the  intermediate  shot. 
Charlie  West,  now  in  the  Senior  ranks, 
easily  took  the  broad  jump.  MacCar- 
thy  of  Commerce  outleaped  our  men  and 
won  the  high  jump. 

Gumpwright  of  Commerce  led  the 
timber  toppers  with  our  own  “Mellie” 
Dunham  scarcely  an  inch  behind  him. 
Suck  got  a third. 

Harry  Wing  came  second  in  the  finals 
of  the  dash  to  a Commerce  lad  who  al- 
most lost  his  pants,  but  calmly  stooped 
over  and  pulled  them  up  and  didn’t 
lose  his  race. 

Winn  and  Sam  Barry  came  second 
and  fourth  respectively  in  the  senior 
dash.  This  Winn  lad  looks  real  good. 
For  a tall  boy,  he  sure  can  sprint. 

Boches  unofficially  broke  the  City 
record  and  although  this  will  not  go 
down  on  the  books  it  is  almost  certain 
that  he’ll  break  it  officially  when  the 
time  comes  around. 

Rudofsky  won  the  intermediate 
“600”  very  handily. 

Jacobson  came  second  in  the  inter- 
mediate “220”  in  a very  “pushy”  race 
in  which  a couple  of  young  gentlemen 
landed  promiscuously  on  their  faces. 
How  they  got  there  is  hard  telling,  but 
it’s  quite  certain  that  they  didn’t  fall 
on  their  own  account. 

“Dick”  Hegarty  ran  away  with  the 
senior  “600”  in  the  very  fast  time  of 
1 :23}^.  “Dick”  looks  better  every  day. 

Salomonie  of  M.  A.  II.  S.  got  the  jump 
on  “Bob”  Sullivan  at  the  start  and  held 
it  up  to  the  gun  lap  when  “Bob”  closed 
the  gap  right  up,  but  the  start  was  just 
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a little  too  good  and  Salomonie  nosed 
out  a winner.  The  next  time  these  boys 
meet  will  probably  be  in  the  city  meet 
and  believe  me,  it  will  be  a corker. 

The  meet  was  really  an  excellent  one 
for  the  lirst  meet  of  the  season  and  it 
was  a close  light  all  the  way  through. 
When  the  scores  had  been  added  up, 
the  judges  declared  that  Latin  School 
had  won  by  the  scanty  margin  of  two 

and  one-half  points. 

* * * 

THE  RELAY  TEAM 

The  Relay  team  ran  at  the  “Casey 
Meet”  against  Commerce  and  English. 

Commerce — Cumpwright,  Doyle,  Mac- 
Carthv,  Kennedy, 
vs. 

English — Tyler,  Hootstein,  Daly, 
Spikes.  vs. 

Latin — Hegarty,  Sullivan,  Woodbury, 
Roches. 

“Dick”  Hegarty  ran  first  and  got  a 
good  lead.  “Bob”  Sullivan  stretched 
this  lead  considerably  and  Woodbury 
and  Roches  successfully  held  it  to  win  in 

2 minutes,  5 seconds. 

*■  * * 

LATIN  1 — HYDE  PARK  0 

On  the  following  Saturday,  the  team 
again  skated  to  victory  by  defeating  the 
Hyde  Park  High  School  team.  The 
game  was  played  at  the  Arena,  as  usual. 
The  margin  of  one  goal  hardly  indicates 
the  difference  between  the  two  teams. 
Completely  outplaying  Hyde  Park 
throughout  the  game,  the  team  time  and 
again  threw  opportunities  away.  Our 
lone  goal  was  made  by  Jim  Tracy  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  period. 

We  hope  that  the  boys  are  just  saving 
up  those  goals  they  have  missed  for  the 
last  half  of  the  schedule,  commencing 
on  February  12.  It  is  then  that  we  face 
our  hardest  games.  However,  who  cares 
how  many  goals  we  score  so  long  as  we 
win  our  games? 

On  the  same  day  English  and  Dorches- 


ter also  vancjuished  their  opponents, 
thus  prolonging  a triple  tie  for  second 
place  in  the  league  standing.  They  both 
have  8 points,  as  many  as  Latin.  Thus 
far  Mechanic  Arts  is  out  in  front  with 
9 points  to  their  credit. 

Latin  Hyde  Lark 

Shine  (Tracy),  lw 

rw,  (Manchester,  Magner),  Walsh 
MacEachern  (Tracy),  c 

c,  (Cameron,  McDermott),  Norton 
Go  van,  (Hunt),  rw 

lw,  (Ruane),  Gardinsky 
Buckley,  (Go van),  Id 

rd,  (Chipandale),  Casey 
Costigan,  rd  Id,  Moloy 

Flynn,  g g,  Waugh 

Goal:  Tracy.  No  penalties.  Referee: 
Ted  Lynch.  Time:  Two  13-minute 
periods. 

* * * 

LATIN  vs.  CHARLESTOWN 
The  game  took  place  on  Saturday 
morning,  as  usual,  on  January  8.  The 
team  continued  its  bid  for  the  champion- 
ship by  defeating  Charlestown  by  the 
score  of  2 to  0. 

We  were  much  better  than  the  score 
would  indicate.  All  through  the  open- 
ing period  the  forward  line  had  the  puck 
on  Charlestown’s  ice,  but  for  some  unac- 
countable reason  they  couldn’t  get  off  a 
good  shot,  and  so  missed  many  fine 
chances  to  score.  Rut  class  will  tell, 
and  in  the  second  period  Captain  Costi- 
gan personally  settled  the  question. 
Coming  up  from  his  defense  position,  he 
took  the  puck  and  dribbled  it  down  the 
ice  to  the  cage,  where  he  was  stopped. 
In  the  ensuing  scrimmage  he  somehow 
managed  to  hook  the  puck  and  slam  it 
in.  This  goal  proved  enough  to  win 
the  game.  A few  minutes  later  Mac- 
Eachern tallied  on  a neat  pass  from 
Shine. 

Latin  Charlestown 

Shine,  (Knutson),  lw 

rw,  (Koslowsky),  Conroy 
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MacEachern,  (Tracy),  c c,  Larsen 

Govar,  (Hunt),  rw  lw,  Carven 

Buckley,  (Verge),  Id  rd,  Carmen 

Costigan,  rd  Id,  (Lagh),  Malone 

Flynn,  g g,  Duggan 

Score:  Boston  Latin  2 — Charlestown 
0.  Goals:  Costigan  and  MacEachern. 
Referee:  Noonan.  Time:  Two  13-min- 
ute periods. 

* * * 

THE  BRIGHTON  GAME 

At  6.30  on  Saturday  morning,  January 
15,  our  annual  league  game  with  Brigh- 
ton High  School,  postponed  from  Dec- 
ember, was  played  off  at  the  Arena 
as  an  extra  game.  As  it  had  two  weeks 
before,  the  game  closed  with  the  teams 
in  a tie.  This  time  it  was  1 to  1. 

Brighton  had  first  blood,  when  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  period  their  forward 
line  attacked  and  let  drive  at  Flynn, 
guarding  our  goal.  Bus  stopped  the 
shot  easily,  but  unfortunately  the  puck 
remained  under  his  skates,  where  he  was 
unable  to  see  it,  on  account  of  his  pads. 
Paul  Clancy,  Brighton’s  center,  quickly 
took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
shove  the  disc  into  the  net.  Score  one 
for  Brighton. 

Latin  came  back  strong  in  the  second 
period,  determined  at  least  to  tie  the 
score.  Many  shots  at  the  opposing 
goalie  were  taken,  but  all  futilely.  Then, 
along  about  the  middle  of  the  period,  a 
scrimmage  took  place  in  front  of  the 
Brighton  goal.  In  a frenzy  to  clear  the 
puck,  a Brighton  player  swung  blindly 
at  it,  only  to  knock  it  in  his  own  goal, 
and  tie  the  game  for  us.  Thus  were 
we  presented  with  our  lone  goal.  Rather 
a lucky  tie,  but  well-deserved.  The 
rest  of  the  game  was  a vain  struggle  for 
supremacy. 

Apparently,  the  team  needs,  more 
than  anything  else,  plenty  of  practice 
in  receiving  passes  deftly  and  driving 
the  puck  hard  at  the  goal  without  wast- 
ing those  precious  seconds  of  oppor- 


tunity. If  the  team  had  been  a little 
more  adept  in  this  department  of  the 
game,  we  surely  should  have  won.  De- 
velop that  scoring  play,  team — and  then 
go  get  ’em!  By  virtue  of  the  tie,  the 
team  entered  into  another, — that  of 
leading  the  league  with  three  other 

teams.  So  far,  so  good. 

Latin  Brighton 

Go  van,  (Hunt),  rw 

lw,  (McQueen),  McKinnon 
MacEachern,  (Tracy),  c c,  Clancy 

Shine,  (Costigan),  lw 

rw,  (Keneallv),  Quillan 
Costigan,  (Govan),  rd  Id,  Bowen 

Buckley,  (MacEachern),  Id 

rd,  (Shea),  Morrison 
Flynn,  g g,  Lvdon 

Score:  Latin  1,  Brighton  1.  Goals: 
Clancy,  Quillan.  Time:  2 13-minute 
periods.  Referee:  Ted  Lynch. 

* * * 

ANGEL  GUARDIAN  3 — LATIN  1 
After  four  games  had  been  called  off 
for  various  reasons,  the  team  on  Jan. 
27  finally  had  a chance  to  play  a game 
outside  the  city  league  schedule.  It 
took  a trip  to  Jamaica  Plain  to  play  the 
Angel  Guardian  six,  and  came  out  on  the 
bad  end  of  a 3 to  1 score. 

The  “Angels”  took  the  lead  in  the 
first  period,  but  Latin  retaliated  in  the 
second  when  Shine  lifted  one  in  from 
scrimmage.  Thus  the  final  session  began 
with  a tie  score.  They  proved  too  strong 
for  us  this  time,  and  quickly  packed 
away  two  goals  and  put  the  game  on  ice. 
Our  lack  of  practice  was  only  too  evident. 

Fitzgerald  provided  the  thrills  of  the 
game,  shooting  all  three  goals  for  our 
opponents. 

Latin  Angel  Guardian 

Shine,  (Knutson),  lw 

rw,  (Hartnett),  R.  Flynn 
MacEachern,  (Tracy),  c 

c,  (J.  Flynn),  Fitzgerald 
Govan,  (Hunt),  rw 

lw,  (Finnegan),  Paquin 
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Buckley,  (Maloney),  Id 

rd,  (Clarkin),  Swimra 
Costigan,  rd  Id,  Judge 

Flynn,  g g,  Rosco 

Score:  Angel  Guardian  3,  Boston  Latin 
1.  Goals:  Fitzgerald  3.  Shine.  Referee: 
Noonan.  Time:  Two  12-minute  and 
one  15-minute  periods. 

LATIN  1— EAST  BOSTON  0 

Our  hockey  team  stepped  into  a triple 
tie  for  first  place  on  January  29,  by  eking 
out  a win  from  East  Boston  by  the  score 
of  1 to  0.  We  now  share  the  top  berth 
with  Dorchester  and  English. 

The  game  started  off  with  a rush,  our 
forward  line  doing  the  attacking.  In  the 
first  period  the  East  Boston  goalie  had  a 
hard  job,  but  proved  equal  to  the  assign- 
ment by  turning  shot  after  shot  aside. 
Most  of  our  efforts  were  individual 
rushes  which  proved  ineffective.  Due  to 
the  lack  of  passing,  the  game  resolved 
itself  into  more  or  less  of  a shinny  battle. 

The  second  period  was  like  the  first 
until  Capt.  Fritz  Costigan  moved  up 
to  the  forward  line  and  dented  the  East 
Boston  strings  after  a spectacular  in- 
dividual dash  up  the  ice.  East  Boston 
pressed  the  attack  in  the  last  few  min- 


utes of  the  period,  but  their  attempts  to 
score  were  thwarted  by  our  defence. 

Jerry  Moore,  our  doughty  little  goal- 
tend,  proved  a big  factor  in  our  victory 
by  making  a number  of  miraculous  saves. 
So  far  this  season  Jerry  hasn’t  been 
scored  on,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  his 
record  will  be  unsmirched  at  the  close 
of  the  season. 

Capt.  Fritz  Costigan  is  proving  in- 
valuable to  the  team,  and  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  high  position  wre  now 
hold  in  the  City  League  standing.  Paul 
MacEachern  and  Red  Hunt  showed  to 
good  advantage  in  this  game,  while 
Penney  and  Rizzo  were  the  best  for 
East  Boston. 

The  summary: 

Latin  East  Boston 

Shine,  (Knutson,  Campana,  Doyle),  lw 

rw,  Rizzo 

MacEachern,  (J.  Tracy),  c 

c,  Dolimount 

Govan,  (Hunt),  rw  lw,  Penney 

Buckley,  (Sullivan),  Id  rd,  Cutliffe 

Costigan,  rd  Id,  Frazer 

Moore,  g g,  Polizzatti 

Score:  Latin  1,  East  Boston  0.  Goal 
by  Costigan.  Referee:  Lynch.  Goal 
Umpires:  Buckley,  Conroy.  Timekeep- 
er: Wilson.  Time  2 13-minute  periods. 
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THE  RIDE  OF  MR.  REVERE 
By  G.  R.  Dunham,  Jr. 


“\J OU  are  not  going  out  tonight, 
Paul,”  said  Mrs.  Revere  with 
finality. 

Mr.  Revere  stirred  behind  his  paper 
but  said  nothing.  A slight  sigh  es- 
caped him,  at  which  Mrs.  Revere 
pursed  her  lips  and  rocked  a little 
more  fiercely.  Silence  spread  its  pall 
over  the  room.  The  click  of  Mrs. 
Revere’s  knitting  needles,  the  tick  of 
the  clock  in  the  hall,  the  crackling  of 
the  fire  sounded  startlingly  loud.  Some- 
where a cricket  chirped.  The  silence 
continued.  Finally  Mrs.  Revere  stood 
up. 

‘‘I’m  tired,”  she  announced,  and 
swished  out  of  the  room.  Her  foot- 
steps echoed  in  the  hall  and  clattered 
up  the  stairs.  Paul  read  on.  After 
awhile  he  dropped  his  paper  and  stood 
up.  The  fire  was  dying  out.  He  swept 
up  a few  pieces  of  charred  wood  that 
had  burst  out  onto  the  floor. 

“Paul!”  screeched  Mrs.  Revere  from 
upstairs.  “Paul!” 

Paul  jumped  and  ran  to  the  hall. 
“Yes,  dear?”  he  called.  “What’s  the 
trouble?” 

“Don’t  forget  the  cat,”  Mrs.  Revere 
cried,  doubling  her  previous  effort. 
Paul  felt  relieved.  His  nerves  were 
gone.  He  needed  rest  and  a change. 
He  felt  jaded  and  tired.  His  work  was 


telling  on  him.  Here  it  was  the  eight- 
eenth of  the  month,  the  night  of  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Boston  Subur- 
ban Men’s  Club,  and  he  was  not  among 
those  present. 

The  cat  ran  down  the  hall  and  re- 
minded Paul  of  his  duty.  He  picked 
up  the  vigorously  protesting  feline  and 
opened  the  door.  A warm  spring  breeze 
struck  his  face.  Paul  put  down  the 
cat  and  stepped  outside  on  the  porch. 
Water  dripped  musically  from  the  last 
remnant  of  the  winter’s  snow.  A light, 
dank,  steam  was  rising  from  the  ground 
and  it  brought  with  it  an  odor  of  all 
the  grass  and  flowers  to  come,  that  set 
Paul’s  blood  tingling.  He  closed  the 
door  softly  behind  him. 

At  the  first  touch  of  his  foot  on  the 
soggy  ground  Paul  felt  better.  The 
misty  stars  overhead  smiled  down  on 
him.  He  walked  in  the  direction  of 
the  barn,  slowly  at  first,  but  quicken- 
ing his  pace  as  he  neared  it.  Inside  he 
heard  the  horse  champing  and  snorting. 
He  sounded  as  if  he  too  wanted  to  get 
out  into  the  air. 

It  would  be  rather  nice  to  take  a 
little  ride  thought  Paul.  There  was  an 
old  coat  of  his  in  the  barn  he  knew-- 
so  he  went  inside.  He  had  little  trouble 
finding  either  coat  or  horse.  Nor  did 
he  have  to  wait  until  the  horse  was 
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“warmed  up”.  He  was  out  of  the  barn 
with  a quickness  that  startled  him  and 
the  horse.  Once  out  on  the  road  he 
settled  down  to  a trot.  Looking  back 
he  saw  a light  flicker  in  the  hall  of  his 
house.  He  quickened  his  pace  slightly. 
The  horse  picked  his  way  down  to  the 
water’s  edge  and  cantered  along.  Across 
the  bay  he  saw  the  dark  outline  of  the 
New  South  Church.  As  he  watched,  a 
light  flashed  in  the  belfry.  Why,  that 
was  the  signal  for  a general  meeting 
of  the  B.  S.  M.  Club.  There  must  be  a 
special  bill  or  election  on  and  all  mem- 
bers were  needed. 

It  might  perhaps  mean  an  all  night 
session.  There  was  no  one  else  around 
so  it  was  up  to  him  to  go,  he  figured. 
Someone  issued  out  into  the  night 
across  the  shore. 

“Who  is  over  there?”  a voice  called. 

“It’s  me,”  shouted  Paul  indefinitely 
and  ungrammatically. 

“Excelsior?”  called  the  voice. 

“Excelsior!”  answered  Paul  in  his 
best  password  manner. 

“Well,  get  the  members  along  through 
Lexington  and  Concord.  There  is  a 
special  appropriation  meeting  on.  Get 
back  before  seven.  Explain  to  the 
wives  as  best  you  can.  I’ll  follow  along.” 
The  voice  subsided  and  hoofs  pounded 
off.  Paul  had  recognized  him  as  Dawes, 
vice-president  of  the  Boston  Suburban 
Men’s  Club.  He  kicked  the  horse  and 
went  racing  off  in  a shower  of  pebbles 
and  dirt. 

In  the  space  of  a few  short  hours  the 
fleeting  shadow  of  Paul  Revere  and  his 
horse  had  been  seen  all  through  Middle- 
sex County.  As  a result  of  his  visits  a 
crowd  of  men  were  now  noisily  journey- 
ing toward  Lexington  Green  to  catch 
the  earliest  stage  coach  possible  to 
Boston.  They  were  a singularly  jovial 
group  for  men  who  had  been  routed 
from  their  beds  at  an  unearthly  hour. 
When  they  finally  reached  the  Green 


they  saw  no  coach.  Mr.  J.  Parker 
asked  the  starter  about  it. 

“Well,”  said  the  starter,  “a  runner 
came  in  a little  while  ago  and  said  some 
British  troops  had  the  road  so  blocked 
up  coming  this  way  that  the  coach 
couldn’t  get  through.” 

“What!”  cried  Mr.  Parker,  and  the 
crowd  echoed  the  word.  “That  means 
we  can’t  go  to  our  club  meeting.  We 
can’t  very  well  walk  it.  I’ll  eat  my 
hat.”  Mr.  Parker  was  very  angry 
when  he  would  say  that. 

“Can’t  be  helped,”  said  the  starter 
disinterestedly.  Mr.  Parker  eyed  him 
speculatively.  “It’s  too  bad,”  said  the 
starter  sympathetically  and  he  stepped 
back  a little.  Mr.  Parker  considered 
this  observation  a moment. 

“These  British-the  red-coats!”  he 
said  contemptuously.  The  group  sat 
down  under  the  trees  and  smoked  and 
muttered  for  some  time.  The  gray  of 
dawn  was  creeping  above  the  tree  tops 
when  Mr.  Parker’s  voice  rang  out. 

“Here  they  come- — they  that  stopped 
our  stage  and  spoiled  our  meeting.  Up 
an’  at  ’em  boys!” 

The  marching  columns  came  into 
sight.  At  the  sight  of  the  sullen  men 
before  them  they  halted — without  an 
order.  General  Pitcairn  glowered  in 
the  direction  of  the  opposing  force. 

“Disperse  ye  rebels!”  he  roared. 

“Ha!  ha!”  laughed  Mr.  Parker  mirths 
lessly.  It  grated  on  the  general’s  nerves, 

“Fire!”  he  commanded. 

“Spoil  our  meeting  will  you?”  f‘Fire 
at  us,  ye  red-coat!”  “Take  that,” 
“Good  work,  Jonas.”  The  cries  acr 
cented  by  stones,  shots,  and  not  in- 
frequent fisticuffs  split  the  peace  of  the 
rosy  morn. 

The  soldiers  of  England  began  to 
feel  uncomfortable  and  in  increasing 
numbers  they  began  to  walk  back  in 
the  direction  of  their  coming.  Their 
walk  broke  into  a run,  the  run  info  q. 
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rout.  General  Pitcairn  had  his  heels 
badly  trampled  on. 

“After  ’em,”  cried  Mr.  Parker. 

The  riot  disappeared  down  the  road 
just  as  the  sun  burst  over  the  trees. 
The  dust  settled  down  on  the  Green 
and  the  starter  sighed. 

Paul  did  not  get  home  until  eight 
o’clock.  He  had  been  to  the  club  and 
found  a few  sleepy-eyed  members  wait- 
ing impatiently  for  the  out-of-towners. 
He  had  promptly  left.  Now  he  came 
up  his  roadway  leading  his  tired  horse. 
Smoke  was  rising  from  the  chimney, 
so  he  knew  Mrs.  Revere  was  up  and 
about.  He  dropped  the  reins,  took  a 
deep  breath  and  abjectly  mounted  the 
stairs.  He  was  met  at  the  door  by  a 
flurry,  a shower  of  kisses,  and  dazedly 

ALUMNI 

Paul  Joseph  Wenners  T9,  some-time 
Editor-in-Chief  and  Managing-Editor  of 
the  Latin  School  Register,  who  holds  the 
degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  from  Boston 
College,  is  now  the  registrar  of  that 
college.  He  is  a member  of  the  American 
Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars. 

* * * 

Cornelius  Augustine  O’Keefe,  John 
Patrick  Maloney  and  Paul  Michael  Shea, 
all  of  the  class  of  ’21,  and  who  received 
their  master  of  arts  degrees  from  Boston 
College  in  June,  1926,  are  temporary 
teachers  in  the  Dorchester  High  School. 


he  heard  his  wife’s  voice  coming,  it 
seemed,  from  a distance,  although  it 
came  from  no  further  than  his  coat 
collar. 

“I  heard  all  about  it,”  cried  Mrs. 
Revere  breathlessly,  “how  you  made 
that  wonderful  ride  and  how  you 
aroused  the  men,  and  how  they  saved 
the  stores  at  Lexington  and  drove  off 
the  British,  and  now  they  have  them 
all — all  bottled  up — that’s  what  one  of 
the  men  said — and — oh  I’m  so  proud.” 

No  slowly  dawning  light  dawned  for 
Paul.  Instead  some  sixth  sense  came 
to  the  rescue  of  his  sluggish  brain  and 
tongue. 

“It — ah — it  was  just  for  my  country 
and  home,  dear,”  said  he  simply — very 
simply. 

The  door  closed  behind  him. 

NOTES 

Major  Charles  D.  Daly  ’97  has  been 
ordered  to  Honolulu  for  service  with  the 
Field  Artillery.  He  left  New  York  on 
October  6 on  the  transport  ‘‘Chateau 
Thierry.” 

* * * 

Professor  George  H.  Nettleton  is 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the 
Yale  Athletic  Association. 

* * * 

Alexander  B.  Grant  ’03,  LL.  B,,  has 
formed  a partnership  with  Constantine 
Hutchins  ’05  and  John  Parkinson  to 
conduct  a general  investment  business. 
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PERPLEXITY 
William  E.  Harrison  ’28 


NOT  even  a harangue  on  the  infalli- 
bility of  Haryard  palaeontological 
professors  by  a “shark”  or  any  member 
of  the  finny  tribe  would  have  convinced 
me  that  Amos  Obadiah  Tucker,  who  occu- 
pied the  Arabella  Price  chair  of  palaeon- 
tology was  infallible.  Dr.  Tucker  was  a 
very  fallible  person,  so  fallible  that  he  was 
absent-m'nded,  so  absent-minded  that 
he  was  the  Price  professor  of  palaeon- 
tology. 

Perhaps  no  one  was  more  or  better 
suited?  to  give  a character  analysis  of 
Dr.  Tucker  than  Teddy  Howes.  It  was 
a notorious  fact  that  Teddy  had 
“flunked”  every  course  he  took  under 
Dr.  Tucker.  Teddy  did  not  flunk  chron- 
ically, but  consistently;  not  periodically, 
but  incessantly,  until  his  watchword 
became  “50 — or  die!”  Here’s  what 
Teddy  said  of  him:  “Dried  up,  wizened 
sort  of  fogy,  Tucker.  No  use  for  any- 
thing that  represents  this  age, — not  even 
for  Yours  Truly.  Possesses  a great  ad- 
miration for  his  stone-age  forbears.  An 
anachronism.  Nothing  else  but!”  A 
thousand  other  Haryard  studentswould 
have  said  likewise.  This  goes  to  show 
to  how  low  a plane  Haryard  student? 
have  degenerated  since  the  days  of  “side- 
burns.” None  of  them  would  have  told 
you  that  Dr.  Tucker  had  been  thrice 
awarded  the  Mobel  Prize,  was  a corres- 
ponding member  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  Palaeontology,  and  was  a 
D.  Sc.,  honoris  causa,  from  Oxenford.  O 
Temporal  O mores! 

The  Haryard  students  went  into  Dr. 
Tucker’s  closet  and  brought  out  skele- 
tons, of  which  my  tale  is  one. 

My  tale  runs  of  the  time, — say,  the 
early  nineties,  when  the  pater  was  plod- 
ding away  for  his  A.  B.,  with  that  dogged 
perseverance  of  which  he  tells  you  when 
your  report  s all  F’s.  Dr.  Tucker  was 
then  “Assistant-Professor  Tucker,  M. 


A.,”  and  was  only  unwillingly  tolerated 
as  a dreamy  teacher  of  philosophy. 

Everything  was  being  prepared  for 
the  mid-year  examinations,  the  big 
tests  which  were  to  prove  of  what  cali- 
bre future  Alumni  Haryardiensis  Sigulli 
were,  and  to  sift  the  grain  of  scholars 
from  the  chaff  of  idlers.  Dr.  Fuller- 
ton was  dean  of  Haryard,  then,  a 
stern  disciplinarian.  He  had  some  good 
points,  but  they  were  not  easily  seen. 
His  motto  was:  “If  they  don’t  study, 
Haryard  is  no  place  for  them.  Jenks, 
show  them  the  door.  Thank  you, 
Jenks.  Next.” 

One  day  Professor  Tucker  went  into 
the  dean’s  office.  For  what  was  prob- 
ably the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was 
empurpled  with  rage.  The  long  line  of 
students  waiting  to  interview  the  dean, 
which  his  prerogative  as  an  assistant- 
professor  entitled  him  to  pass,  looked 
at  him  alarmingly.  Here,  indeed,  was 
a changed  Tucker! 

“Dr.  Fullerton,”  Professor  Tucker 
stormed,  “I  desire  to  speak  to  you  for  a 
moment,  sir, — alone.” 

“All  right,  son.”  Dr.  Fullerton  was 
tactfully  paternal,  though  he  saw  no 
reason  for  Tucker’s  storming.  “Jenkg, 
I’ll  call  you  when  I need  you.” 

“Sir,  an  outrage  has  been  committed 
which  has  utterly  shocked  my  sensibili- 
ties!” Tucker  began,  then  paused  tq 
allow  his  words  to  come  home  fully  tq 
the  dean. 

“Huh,”  the  dean  yawned, — a thing  no 
gentleman  would  have  done.  But  this 
was  before  the  days  of  Emily  Post. 

Professor  Tucker  bent  close  to  the 
dean’s  ear  and  whispered  hoarsely,  “'An 
event  untold  and  unparalleled  in  the 
heretofore  glorious  history  of  Haryard 
has  just  transpired.  My  questions  and 
answers  for  the  mid-year  examination 
in  philosophy  have  been  purloined!  The 
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very  magnitude  of  the  crime  appals  me, 
deprives  me  of  words  to  describe  the 
slimy,  serpent-like,  sneaky  whelp  who 
stole  them.  Dr.  Fullerton,  I ask  you  to 
institute  a search  for  them  through  all 
the  dormitories.” 

‘‘Have  you  looked  for  them  thorough- 
ly?” the  dean  asked. 

‘‘Yes,  sir.  I have.” 

Dean  Fullerton  did  what  has  since 
earned  him  the  title  of  the  ‘‘Academic 
Sleuth  of  America.”  He  said,  as  he 
peered  into  the  blue  depths  of  the  lank 
Tucker’s  eyes,  ‘‘My  boy,  it  has  got  you.” 
(It  is  a psychological  term  known  only 
to  college  deans — and  myself.) 

‘‘What,  sir?”  Tucker  was  once  more 
the  dreamy,  bewildered  man  who  knew 
not  anger  as  an  emotion. 


Dr.  Fullerton  evaded  the  question  by 
asking  another. 

‘‘Professor  Tucker,  in  what  are  you 
accustomed  to  keep  your  quizzes  and  the 
like?” 

“Why,  in  a green  chamois  bag.” 

“Oh,”  Dr.  Fullerton  shook  his  head 
sadly.  “IT /ms  got  you,  poor  boy!  Poor 
boy!” 

The  tone  of  his  voice  was  one  of  com- 
passion, one  which  he  ought  not  to  have 
employed  when  a grave  scholastic  felony 
which  had  been  committed  was  reported 
to  him.  “Amos  Obadiah  Tucker,  M. 
A.,  Assistant-Professor  of  Philosophv, 
what  have  you  got  in — your  hand?” 

“Oh,  I—” 

“Jenks.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  that  worthy. 

“Tell  the  next  person  to  come  in.” 


BOOK  REVIEW:-  ITALY’S  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  POSITION 
Constantine  Edward  McGuire,  B.  L.  S.  1908 


This  book  aims  to  define  the  present 
position  of  Italy  in  the  world’s  economic 
structure  and  to  analyze  Italy’s  princi- 
pal international  economic  interests. 

Two  great  problems  dominate  Italy’s 
economic  life,  and  both  involve  factors 
outside  of  Italy  herself.  The  first  is 
Italy’s_emigration  problem,  which  still 
remains  unsolved.  Practically  speaking, 
only. Latin  fAmerica  will  amount  to 
much  in  absorbing,  with  dependable 
regularity,  the  extensive  emigration  of 
Italy.  The  second  great  problem  is 
that  of  the  trade  balance.  Italy  has 
never  had  an  excess  of  exports  over  im- 


ports since  the  political  unification  in 
1861.  Borrowing  has  been  the  resort, 
whereby,  especially  since  1914,  the  Ital- 
ian economic  system  has  kept  going  as 
an  international  producer  and  consumer. 
How  long  tan  this  state  of  affairs 
continue? 

To  these  questions  and  many  others 
of  like  interest,  Dr.  McGuire  has  devoted 
careful  attention,  and  his  answers  will 
be  of  interest  to  men  of  affairs  and  schol- 
ars alike. 

The  author  has  kindly  presented  a 
copy  of  his  work  to  his  Alma  Mater.  It 
will  be  placed  in  the  library 
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ON  HUMAN  NATURE 

A few  weeks  ago  a famous  runner  from  Sweden  came  here  to  Boston  to  show 
what  he  could  do.  At  this  meet,  immediately  following  the  athlete’s  intro- 
duction to  the  crowd,  the  band  played  the  Swedish  national  anthem.  In  the  center 
of  the  floor  stood  the  man  at  attention  and  with  him  stood  the  officials  and  other 
runners.  With  one  accord  the  entire  assemblage  arose  and  paid  silent  homage 
to  the  man  and  his  nation.  There  was  no  signal,  no  request;  it  was  merely  the 
willingness  of  a people  respecting  the  object  of  another’s  pride  and  joy  to  show  its 
friendliness  and  encouragement.  It  did  our  heart  no  end  of  good  to  see  such  a 
manifestation.  Our  faith  in  human  nature  took  a bound.  All  the  way  to  the  street 
car  we  mused  about  this  event  and  felt  proud  to  be  one  of  this  fine  human  race. 
Then  we  got  on  the  street  car.  At  both  ends  of  the  car  there  was  just  empty  space 
in  the  aisle;  around  the  door  squeezed  together,  making  no  effort  to  relieve  the 
congestion  by  moving  up  in  the  car  stood  these  thoughtless,  sheep-like  creatures 
of  which  we  had  been  so  proud  a moment  before.  In  a moment  our  pride  was 
shattered.  The  conductor  requested  wearily,  “Move  up  in  the  car,  please!  Plenty 
of  room  up  front.”  The  passengers  merely  stared  at  him  as  if  without  power  of 
comprehension,  their  faces  blank,  unintelligent.  There  was  “plenty  of  room  up 
front”  but  these  creatures  had  no  desire,  incentive,  or  sense  to  spread  out. 

We  got  off  the  street  car  and  came  down  the  street.  A recent  storm  had  left 
the  street  in  a bad  condition  and  we  had  to  plough  along  through  the  snow.  On 
the  sidewalk  stood  a policeman,  a great,  rugged  man,  a person  to  protect  our  lives 
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and  property.  This  man  stood  there  with  a paper  bag  filled  with  bread  crumbs 
and  scattered  the  food  on  the  ground.  He  was  almost  surrounded  by  squirrels 
and  the  birds  chattered  overhead.  There  is  no  ordinance  which  requires  the  police 
to  look  after  the  birds  and  beasts.  Yet  the  blunt-fingered  rough  fellow  was  seeing 
that  the  squirrels  and  birds  should  not  suffer  from  the  storm. 

What  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  all  this?  It  is  difficult  to  say.  At  least 
it  shows  some  of  the  things  worthy  and  unworthy  of  which  the  human  race  is 
capable.  Draw  your  own  conclusions. 

WE— AND  YOU 

WE  know  you  don’t  like  to  have  any  one,  not  even  the  Register,  tell  you  what 
you  ought  to  do.  That’s  why  only  one  percent  of  you  read  the  editorials. 
We  know  the  old  adage,  Tibi  faciendum  est,  has  lost  its  pristine  charm,  that 
now  you  don’t  even  bother  to  translate  it.  Perhaps  you  can’t. 

We  have  known  for  a long  time  that  you  have  only  scorn  and  contempt  for 
the  arch-hypocrite  and  super-knave  who  writes  the  so-called  “study”  editorial, 
wherein  he  tells  you  to  study  diligently,  night  after  night,  while  he  himself  is  en- 
joying a “movie”.  He  seeks  a formula  for  going  through  the  Latin  School  with  a 
maximum  of  result  and  a minimum  of  effort.  He  wants  to  find  out  how  to  get 
one  hundred  percent  in  every  subject  for  fifteen  minutes  of  study  each  night.  But 
he  does  not  tell  you  that.  Oh,  no! 

We  conjecture  that,  by  this  time,  you  are  tired  of  the  exhortation  “to-go-out- 
for-athletics”  editorials.  Don’t  read  them. 

We  surmise  that  all  solicitations  for  financial  support,  in  the  form  of  conducting 
“Patronize-our-advertisers”  contests  bore  you.  Likewise  are  you  disinterested  in 
contributing  stories,  et  cetera,  for  the  very  word,  contribute,  is  a shibboleth  to  you. 

We  presume  that  you  detest  anything  for  your  betterment; — that’s  human 
nature,  to  misconstrue  all  good  deeds  for  one’s  welfare  as  given  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
descension. You’ll  drive  us  to  think  of  ourselves  in  the  role  of  martyrs; — that’s 
horse-sense. 

We  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  you  don’t  realize  that  you  are  the  publishers; 
we  cater  to  you,  for  you  are  our  “bosses”. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  what  the  Register  is,  is  a reflection  on  you,  not  on  the 
Register  staff.  If  the  student  paper  of  a school  is  poor,  the  inference  is  drawn  that 
the  school  is  poor.  Recently,  we  sent  a copy  of  your  magazine  to  the  Oulton 
Secondary  School,  in  Liverpool,  England.  Do  you  suppose  they  ever  heard  of  the 
Boston  Latin  School?  They’ll  judge  us  by  our  paper.  We  judge  them  by  their 
paper,  for  we  never  heard  of  the  Oulton  School  before  we  saw  a copy  of  the  Oultonian. 

All  the  above  may  be  classified  and  catalogued  by  you  mentally  under  the 
head  of  “literary  junk,”  but  before  you  condemn  us  turn  the  searchlight  on  your- 
selves. Take  an  inventory  of  yourselves.  What  do  you  lack?  Is  it  interest?  or 
impetus?  or  back-bone?  Those  may  be  shooting  word  in  Texas,  but  this  isn’t 
Texas. 

As  you  have  guessed,  this  was  written  because  we  have  exhausted  all  other 
favorite  editorial  subjects  of  Register  editors,  past  and  present. 
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HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU  KNOW? 


The  current  successor  to  Mah  Jong  and  crossword  puzzles  seems  to  be  a fad 
for  asking  questions.  So  far  as  we  know,  it  was  started  by  two  young  men  who 
wrote  a book  entitled  “Ask  Me  Another.”  When  it  was  published  a group  of 
prominent  people,  in  New  York  at  the  time,  was  given  sets  of  twenty-five  questions 
each,  on  every  conceivable  subject.  Some  fared  well,  others  not  so  well.  That 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  craze  for  answering  questions.  It  was  merely 
that  the  game  caught  the  fancy  of  the  Great  American  Public,  which  always  knows 
what  it  wants,  and  gets  it.  The  newspapers  were  forced  to  take  up  the  game, 
and  now  you  will  see  in  every  one  of  them  departments  called  “How  Much  Do 
You  Know?”  Usually  from  ten  to  twenty-five  questions  are  asked,  and  most  of 
them  are  stickers.  For  instance:  What  is  the  difference  in  process  between  an 
etching  and  a lithograph? 

Who  were  Baal  and  Moloch? 

What  is  sericulture? 

Anyone  who  can  answer  questions  like  that  without  recourse  to  an  encyclopedia 
is  worthy  of  at  least  honorable  mention. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  new  fad  is  the  most  sensible  of  those  which  have  run 
their  courses  during  the  past  few  years.  New  information  is  always  useful,  and 
there  is  always  plenty  that  is  new  to  be  learned.  Any  man  who  knows  everything 
there  is  to  be  known  might  just  as  well  die  now,  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  in  life. 

Think  it  over  seriously.  How  much  do  you  really  know?  Or,  put  it  the  other 
way.  How  much  is  there  which  you  don’t  know?  Betelgeuse,  the  nearest  star,  is 
some  hundreds  of  millions  of  light  years  away.  Thinking  of  that  great  distance 
is  enough  to  make  anyone  feel  as  small  as  the  proverbial  grease  spot,  but  realiza- 
tion of  how  much  there  is  which  you  don’t  know  and  never  can  know  can  make  you 
feel  even  more  infinitesimal.  The  sum  total  of  any  one  man’s  knowledge  must  of 
necessity  be  a pitifully  small  fraction  of  the  whole,  a drop  in  the  bucket  of  the 
infinite. 

Do  your  best  to  make  your  store  of  knowledge  as  plentiful  as  possible.  Increase 
it  in  every  way  open  to  you.  Frequent  the  paths  of  knowledge  and  make  learning 
your  companion.  Although  your  fraction  of  knowledge  must  be  small,  let  it,  at 
any  rate,  be  as  large  as  possible.  And  whenever  you  ask  yourself  “How  much  do  I 
know?”  be  ab’e  to  reply.  “More  than  I did  yesterday.”  That  is  the  final  test. 


Jflemortae 

William  EtmbaU  Norton  of  tf je 
Jfacultp  toe  extenb  our  most  sincere  spm= 
patfjtes  on  t be  recent  loss  of  bis  son,  J^ararb 
Norton,  of  tfje  Class  of  1 909. 
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POLICY 
By  Grant  Gilmore 


SNOW  is  a beautiful  thing.  Its 
spotless  purity  has  many  a time 
sent  poets  into  rhapsodic  flights  of 
rhetoric,  and  thus  it  has  made  the  world 
a better  and  happier  place.  Also,  as 
even  hard  packed  snow  is  considerably 
softer  than  bricks  and  boulders,  it 
serves  humanitarian  causes  when  the 
Gas-House  Gang  meets  the  Boys’  Club 
and  exchanges  the  greetings  of  the 
season. 

But,  however  beautiful  it  may  be 
in  its  first  spotless  purity,  its  beauty 
and  holiness  during  a determined  spring 
thaw  have  yet  to  be  sung.  Rawlins, 
weaving  like  a mountain  goat  between 
and  among  the  inland  seas  which  grew 
larger  as  the  temperature  rose,  thought 
of  Dante  and  the  Inferno.  “If  only,” 
he  thought,  “that  late  lamented  and 
highly  esteemed  gentleman  had  known 
of  spring  in  New  England  he  might 
have  changed  the  setting  for  his  Divine 
Comedy.”  In  his  day  Rawlins  has 
worn  the  cap  and  gown  and  has  been 
admitted  to  the  company  of  educated 
men.  However,  his  day  is  far  behind 
him — “hull  down  in  the  distance,”  as 
it  were. 

Finally,  seeing  his  chance,  he  picked 
his  way  from  the  road,  and  with  a 
creditable  jump  ensconced  himself  atop 
a stone  wall  which  marked  the  boundary 
of  some  farmer’s  land.  Having  landed 
by  unlucky  chance  on  a spot  not  yet 
entirely  dry,  he  moved  himself  to  a 
miniature  Sahara,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  oceans,  and  mopped  his  perspir- 
ing brow  with  a huge  tablecloth  of  a 
red  bandana  handkerchief. 

After  a few  minutes  of  rest  after 
labor,  Rawlins  began  to  meditate  on 
his  financial  status.  A thorough  search 
of  all  available  pockets  produced  his 
effects  entire,  which  he  spread  on  a dry 
space  beside  him.  They  comprised  a 


knife,  three  rusty  nails,  some  tooth- 
picks, the  tinfoil  wrapper  of  a vanished 
bar  of  chocolate,  half  a dollar  in  dimes, 
nickels,  and  pennies;  a box  of  matches, 
and  a half  empty  package  of  cigarettes. 
Turning  out  his  pockets  produced  an- 
other toothpick  which  he  tossed  into  a 
struggling  Niagara  before  him.  Then 
lighting  a cigarette  he  viewed  his  furn- 
ishings dolefully. 

“Something,”  he  ruminated,  “ob- 
viously must  be  done.  Soon!  And 
the  sooner  the  better.  The  High  Cost 
of  Living  in  this  state  is  a crime  and  a 
shame.  As  the  Englishman  said,  “If  1 
were  in  London  I’d  write  the  ‘Times’ 
about  it.”  He  smoked  in  silence  till 
the  cigarette  burned  his  fingers,  then 
flicked  it  into  Niagara  and  heard  it 
hiss  out. 

“Mighty  soon,”  he  said,  “and  the 
sooner  the  better.  Of  course,  if  I 
hadn’t  been  so  sick  this  winter  I’d  go 
to  work.  But,  having  been  sick,  I 
have  to  watch  out  for  my  health.” 
Rawlins  smiled  happily,  flexed  his  bi- 
ceps admiringly  and  lit  another  cigarette. 
“If  only,”  he  mumbled  happily,  “I 
hadn’t  been  sick.  Must  stay  out  in 
the  open  air.” 

He  realized  that  he  was  falling  asleep, 
and  snapped  up  to  an  erect  position. 
“The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,” 
he  said  sternly,  “will  now  report  to  the 
Congress  on — on — on — Ways  and  Means 
of  course.  The  Committee  wishes  to 
report  that — ” 

A car  sloshed  up,  splashing  mud  and 
water  to  each  side  and  leaving  two  new 
canals  in  its  wake.  The  driver,  seeing 
Rawlins  seated  on  the  wall  in  deep 
thought,  halted  his  engine  of  destruc- 
tion and  gave  a blast  on  his  horn.  The 
last  act  was  unnecessary — the  car  in 
motion,  and  to  a lesser  degree  at  rest, 
sounded  like  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
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tions  of  Boiler  Makers  picnicking  with 
the  instruments  of  their  trade.  An- 
noyed, Rawlings  looked  up. 

“Sav,”  shouted  the  driver  across  the 
five  feet  between  him  and  Rawlins, 
“Tell  me  way  t’  Knowlton?  Sent  me 
on  a detour  an’  I’m  lost.  Way  to 
Knowlton.” 

Rawlins  considered.  The  country  was 
new  to  him,  and  he  had  never  heard  be- 
fore that  such  a place  as  Knowlton 
existed.  Still,  it  couldn’t  be  any  worse 
for  his  purposes  than  any  other  place, 
and  riding  was  better  than  walking. 

“Sure,”  he  called  to  the  man  in  the 
car,  who  was  becoming  impatient.  “It’s 
up  the  road  a bit.  Hard  to  find  though. 
Going  that  way  myself.  Guess  I’d 
better  go  along  and  point  the  way.” 

“Right.  Thanks.  Snap  into  it.” 
The  charioteer  raced  his  engine  prepara- 
tory to  starting.  Rawlins  stowed  his 
worldly  resources  in  some  of  his  pockets, 
leaped  Niagara,  sunk  in  some  treacher- 
ous mud  flats  and  jumped  into  the  car, 
which,  once  launched,  ploughed  stead- 
ily ahead,  but  with  a noise  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  results. 

Rawlins  slouched  down  in  the  seat, 
flung  one  leg  over  the  door  and  grinned. 
Looking  around  him  but  increased  his 
satisfaction.  The  car  churned  the  mud 
and  water  into  a great  commotion  and 
sent  great  gobs  of  the  stuff  flying  through 
space  to  flatten  themselves,  either  on 
the  wall  where  he  had  been  sitting,  or 
on  some  tree.  Fascinated,  Rawlins 
turned  to  his  companion,  who  was  twist- 
ing and  squirming  in  his  seat,  like  one 
afflicted  with  St.  Vitus  Dance.  “Is  it  a 
game?”  he  asked,  mystified.  The  other 
grinned,  grunted  something,  and  re- 
doubled his  exertions. 

Rawlins  watched  him,  alarmed.  At 
length  the  other  drew  forth  a package  of 
cigarettes  which  he  proffered  to  his 
passenger.  Rawlins  took  two  and  put 
them  both  away  in  his  package. 


“Can’t  smoke  before  noon,”  he  shout- 
ed above  the  roar  and  clatter.  “Doc- 
tor’s orders.”  He  reached  again  to  the 
still  offered  package,  which  the  as- 
tonished owner  snatched  back.  Dexter- 
ously lighting  one,  he  secreted  them  in 
a pocket,  and  gave  all  his  attention  to 
dodging  some  of  the  larger  puddles. 

After  a time,  however,  even  the  per- 
fection of  this  mode  of  travel  began  to 
pall.  The  jolting  of  the  car,  and 
tremendous  roar  of  the  engine  that 
promised  so  much  and  gave  so  little, 
grew  annoying.  A few  attempts  at 
conversation  failed,  and  Rawlins  began 
to  think  about  leaving  his  host.  A fork 
in  the  road  afforded  him  opportunity. 

He  jogged  the  driver  on  the  elbow, 
and  the  car  swerved  sickeningly.  The 
jogged  one  glared  at  his  passenger. 

“Get  out  here,”  shouted  Rawlins. 
Seeing  a sign-post  with  the  legend 
“Knowlton — 10  miles”,  he  conveyed  the 
information  to  the  charioteer. 

The  car  stopped  and  Rawlins  stepped 
warily  out.  Without  a word  the  driver 
started  up  again,  splashing  his  quondam 
passenger  and  everything  else  in  the 
vicinity  with  mud.  Let  us  draw  a 
curtain  over  the  next  few  minutes. 
The  vocabulary  of  youth  needs  no  en- 
hancing as  it  is.  . . 

As  the  car  vanished  in  the  distance, 
Rawlins  became  aware  of  a small  black 
bag  lying  in  the  road,  evidently  fallen 
from  the  car.  It  bulged  from  within, 
was  evidently  heavy,  was  padlocked, 
and  bore  a heavy  chain  with  a handcuff 
at  the  end.  It  could  reasonably  be 
surmised  that  it  contained  little  green 
rectangles  bearing  promises  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  pay 
bearer  on  demand. 

“Someone,”  thought  Rawlins  aloud, 
“once  said  that  Honesty  was  the  best 
Policy.  Also,  the  exchequer  is  in  a 
very  poor  condition.  Also,  the  return 
of  that  bag  ought  to  be  worth  some- 
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thing.  Also,  I must  walk  somewhere, 
and  why  not  Knowlton?”  He  picked 
up  the  bag  and  set  out  after  the  car. 

When  Prescott  reached  Knowlton, 
he  drove  to  the  Commercial  House, 
parked  his  car,  and  ordered  something 
to  eat.  He  should  have  driven  to  the 
bank,  and  deposited  there  the  ten 
thousand  dollars  which  he  had  in  his 
car,  but  hunger  called  more  strongly. 
Besides,  he  knew  that  he  would  prob- 
ably be  delayed  half  an  hour  or  so,  and 
a hungry  man  brooks  no  such  delay. 

Arrived  at  the  Commercial  House, 
he  should  have  put  the  bag  containing 
the  money  into  safe-keeping,  by  en- 
trusting it  to  the  management.  How- 
ever, he  neglected  to  do  even  that,  but 
left  it,  as  he  thought,  in  the  car.  After 
an  hour  spent  in  the  dining-room,  he 
began  to  worry  about  his  property, 
gulped  his  coffee  hurriedly,  and  rushed 
out  to  the  car. 

A few  minutes  later  the  group  of 
idlers,  engaged  in  whittling  innumer- 
able slivers  of  wood  into  smaller  slivers 
of  wood,  and  following  their  trade 
according  to  custom  on  the  porch  in 
front  of  the  Commercial  House,  was 
accosted  by  a wild-eyed  man,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a hurry.  Prescott, 
having  discovered  that  the  money  was 
non-existent,  had  swung  into  action. 

“Where’s  the  sheriff  or  chief  of  police, 
or  whatever  you  call  him?”  he  asked. 

“Sheriff.  What’s  trouble?” 

“Never  mind  what  the  trouble  is. 
How  do  I get  to  the  sheriff’s  office?” 

“Don’t  get  peeved,  young  fellow. 
I’m  telling  you  as  fast  as  I can.  Up  on 
Main  Street.  You'll  find  it  easy.  It’s 
in  the  Post  Office  Building.” 

Prescott  made  the  distance  in  two 
and  a half  minutes,  naturally  forgetting 
his  car  until  he  had  gone  over  half  the 
distance.  Luckily  enough,  the  sheriff 
was  in,  having  just  come  back  from  his 
noonday  meal. 


Slightly  out  of  breath,  Prescott  took 
the  chair  beside  the  roll-top  desk,  and 
spun  his  tale  of  woe. 

“Sheriff,”  he  said,  “Sheriff — er — er — ” 

“Jones,”  furnished  the  other  in  the 
nick  of  time. 

“Oh,  yes.  Well,  Sheriff,  my  name  is 
Prescott.  I want  a warrant  sworn  out 
pronto,  vite,  quick,  snappy,  against  a 
tramp  who  has  stolen  ten  thousand 
dollars  from  me.” 

The  sheriff  tugged  at  his  beard,  a 
dirty  grey  on  Sundays,  and  during  the 
times  when  he  swore  off  tobacco,  but 
now  an  unappetizing  shade  of  yellow. 
“You  make  a serious  accusation,  Mr. 
Prescott,”  he  drawled  through  his  nose. 
“Can  you  give  me  some  facts  for  proof 
and  evidence?” 

“Certainly.  I gave  this  bird  a lift 
down  the  road  a bit  coming  in  this 
morning.  He  looked  down  and  out. 
Don’t  believe  he  had  a cent  to  his  name. 
He  got  out  at  a fork  a few  miles  down 
the  road,  and  must  have  pinched  it 
then.  I had  it — the  bag  with  the  money 
— strapped  on  the  running  board,  and 
he  could  have  lifted  it  easy.  I don’t 
know  his  name,  but  you  can  make  out 
the  warrant  to  John  Doe.” 

The  sheriff  tugged  at  his  beard  again, 
a characteristic  gesture.  “Don’t  see, 
Mr.  Prescott,  how  I rightly  can  make 
out  a warrant  on  what  you  say.  Could- 
n’t be  done.  But — ” 

Prescott  began  to  foam  at  the  mouth. 

“Say,  listen  here — ” he  started,  but 
the  guardian  of  the  lives  of  the  Knowl- 
tonians  rode  over  his  protest. 

“But,  Mr.  Prescott,  this  fellow  must 
be  somewhere  around,  and  if  I find  him, 
and  if  he  looks  as  seedy  as  you  say, 
I’ll  run  him  in  on  general  principles, 
and  you’ll  get  your  money  back 
provided  of  course  he  has  it.  You 
said  you  had  a car?  Well,  then,  he’s 
probably  taken  the  other  fork,  heading 
for  the  railroad,  that  runs  through 
Hollern — about  fifteen  miles  up  that 
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road.  We  can  catch  him  easy.  If 
you’ll  go  up  and  get  your  car,  I’ll  be 
ready  when  you  come  back.” 

Prescott  set  out  “on  the  double”; 
the  sheriff  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
loaded  his  pipe. 

* * * * * * * 

And  thus,  in  the  course  of  human 
events,  Rawlins  met  his  reception  com- 
mittee. After  two  hours  of  walking, 
in  which  time  the  bag  had  tripled  in 
v, 'eight,  he  had  begun  to  wonder  if 
honesty  was  the  best  policy.  However, 
shaking  off  all  temptations  to  stray  from 
the  straight  and  narrow  way,  he  kept 
plugging  on  through  the  mud. 

From  afar  he  heard  the  sound  of  the 
car,  and  scrambled  to  the  side  of  the 
road,  determined  to  avoid  being  splashed. 
As  it  drew  near,  he  recognized  the 
mud-stained  property  of  the  morning’s 
Good  Samaritan  and  his  heart,  as  the 
poets  have  it,  grew  exceeding  light  with- 
in him.  Now,  he  thought,  he  could  get 
rid  of  that  little  black  bag. 

The  car,  on  coming  abreast  of  him, 
stopped.  Rawlins  moved  out  to  meet 
it. 

“Grab  that  bag  before  he  beats  it, 
Sheriff!”  shouted  Prescott,  anxious  to 
lay  hands  on  his  new-found  property. 

“Here  it  is,”  said  Rawlins,  handing  it 
toward  the  driver.  “What’s  all  the 
riot?” 

The  sheriff  now'  took  the  center  of 
the  stage.  Not  having  many  chances 
each  year  to  “strut  his  stuff” — as  they 
say  at  Harvard — he  was  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  this.  It  might  mean 
re-election  to  another  term  if  he  should 
arrest  a notorious  criminal — he  was 


fast  losing  support  because  of  his  in- 
activity. Taking  hold  of  the  bag  with 
one  hand,  and  plac’ng  the  other  on 
Rawlins’  shoulder,  he  declaimed  in  a 
voice  an  octave  lower  than  usual: 

“You  are  under  arrest.  Anything 
you  say  may  be  used  against  you.” 

Rawlins  was  struck  with  a brilliant 
idea.  Evidently  gratitude  would  not 
be  coming  his  way,  whatever  was  to 
happen,  and,  all  in  all,  county  jails  were 
comfortable  places.  Certainly  in  his 
present  circumstances,  a long  sojourn 
in  one  would  be  all  to  the  good.  Twist- 
ing from  the  grasp  on  his  shoulder, 
yanking  the  bag  free,  he  set  out  on  a 
zig-zagging  run  down  the  road. 

The  sheriff  drew  forth  an  ancient 
revolver,  and  brandished  it  at  the 
fugitive. 

“Stop  or  I fire!”  he  bellowed. 

Obediently  Rawlins  turned  and 
walked  back  to  the  car,  where  the  sheriff 
had  ready  a pair  of  handcuffs. 

“I  guess  there’s  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Prescott,”  he  said,  “that  this  bird 
pinched  your  money.  Especially  after 
the  way  he  resisted  arrest.  No  doubt 
about  it.”  Prescott,  busily  thumbing 
bills,  did  not  bother  to  answer. 

Driving  back  to  Knowlton,  tucked  in 
between  Prescott  and  the  redoubtable 
Jones,  Rawlins  saw  a long  stretch  of 
blissful  idleness  ahead.  No  worry  about 
ood.  No  work.  Nothing  to  do.  Only 
once  did  he  break  the  silence. 

“I  hope,”  he  observed,  “they  give  me 
life.” 

“Huh?”  asked  the  Sheriff.  But  Raw- 
lins was  staring  ahead  into  a happy 
future. 


Undoubtedly  the  most  felici- 
tous plan  for  conducting  the  annual 
Washington-Lincoln  exercises  has  been 
hit  upon  by  Mr.  Campbell.  In  past 
years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  allow 
the  lower  classes  to  attend  the  Lincoln 
exercises  and  the  upper  those  in  honor  of 
Washington,  or  vice  versa.  This  year, 
however,  two  sets  of  exercises  were  held 
on  February  18,  each  of  which  did  honor 
to  the  memory  of  both  great  Presidents. 

The  lower  classes  were  called  to  the 
assembly  hall  at  10.30  A.  M.  The  mar- 
tial strains  of  a national  march  were 
produced  by  the  band  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Sordillo.  The  members  of 
the  band  were  in  full  uniform  and  per- 
formed with  corresponding  enthusiasm. 
Their  rendition  was  followed  by  the  cus- 
tomary pledge  to  the  flag.  The  age-old 
custom, — nay,  institution — of  the  read- 
ing of  Washington’s  Farewell  Address  by 
the  President  of  the  First  Class  was 
carried  out,  by  President  Thomas  W. 
Dunn  of  the  Class  of  ’27.  There  fol- 
lowed one  of  the  finest  numbers  on  the 
program,  a serenade  for  flute,  violin  and 
viola  by  Harry  Feinberg  ’28,  Irving  G. 
Segelman  ’28  and  James  G.  Pappout- 
sakis  ’29.  “Washington,  the  Soldier,” 
was  the  title  of  a papier  read  by  Irving 
Rabinovitz  ’30,  who  followed  next  on 
the  program.  It  was  well  conceived 
and  well  received.  Lincoln’s  “Gettys- 
burg Address,”  so  popular  with  declaim- 
ed was  then  spoken  by  Paul  Curley ’31. 


Following  another  number  by  the  band, 
Samuel  Goldstein  ’30  read  a paper  on 
“Lincoln,  the  Statesman,”  another  well- 
written  eulogy.  The  Latin  School  Glee 
Club  then  made  its  maiden  bow  and  pro- 
ceeded to  frolic  and  gambol  all  the  way 
from  high  C to  low  F under  the  pains- 
taking direction  of  Stanley  Gerson  ’28, 
accompanist.  The  exercises  were  con- 
cluded with  the  playing  of  “To  the 
Colors,”  by  James  Marshall  ’27,  the 
leading  city  school  bugler. 

The  program  for  the  upper  class  as- 
sembly, beginning  at  12.30  P.  M.,  was 
as  follows:  1..  An  orchestra  refrain  with 
the  usual  encore.  Mr.  Wagner  was  pres- 
ent and  conducted  in  his  usual  splei  did 
manner.  2.  Pledge  to  the  flag.  3.  Reading 
of  Washington’s  “Farewell  Address”  by 
the  President  of  Class  I.  Tom  Dunn 
was  evidently  trying  to  emulate  Washing- 
ton as  closely  as  possible,  for  he  had  that 
ol’  Virginny  accent  down  to  the  last 
“yassuh”  and  “ fahn  mohning,  Kernel.” 
4.  John  J.  Wright  ’27,  President  of  the 
Latin  School  Debating  Club  and  Past 
Master  of  the  Grand  Art  of  Convincing 
an  Audience,  delivered  a scintillating 
oration  on  “Washington,  a Model  to 
American  Youth.”  This  speech  to- 
gether with  that  delivered  by  Norman 
Ziegler  on  Lincoln  can  be  found  on  anoth- 
er page  of  this  issue,  and  a criticism  of 
it  will  appear  further  down.  5.  The 
orchestra  entertained  us  with  a second 
selection,  which  was  followed  by,  6.,  the 
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usual  reading  of  Lincoln’s  “Second  In- 
augural Address,”  this  year  undertaken 
by  John  J.  Ryan  ’29.  7.  “Lincoln,  the 

Saviour  of  America,”  was  the  subject  of 
the  second  oration  for  the  afternoon  by 
Norman  Ziegler  ’27.  At  the  close  of 
this  speech,  Mr.  Campbell  announced 
that  the  two  papers  delivered  at  the 
1927  Washington-Lincoln  exercises,  were 
the  finest  he  had  heard  in  thirty  years  of 
teaching  at  the  Latin  School.  Wright’s 
treatise  on  Washington  differed  im- 
measurably from  the  standard,  hack- 
neyed, “ Washington-was-the-greatesc 
man-who-ever-lived-and-we-  should  - all- 
strive-to-imitate-him,”  type  of  high- 
school  oration.  He  pointed  out  Wash- 
ington’s human  qualities  and  instead  of 
saying,  “Here  is  a god,  be  thou  likewise,” 
he  emphasized  certain  definite  charact- 
eristics of  the  first  President,  showed  how 
they  might  be  acquired  by  any  human 
being,  and  urged  the  development  of 
them  by  all.  Ziegler’s  paper  was  a 
simpler  and  more  direct  description  of 
Lincoln’s  life  and  character.  The  “dear 
old  log  cabin”  note,  however,  was  not 
touched  upon,  and  Ziegler’s  main  theme, 
as  the  title  implies,  was  a glorification  of 
the  qualities  of  the  martyred  President 
rather  than  an  appeal  that  they  be  imi- 
tated. 8.  The  Glee  Club  provided  three 
numbers  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
upper  classes  and  showed  no  signs  of 
strain  because  of  the  exertions  of  the 
morning. 

As  an  added  attraction  to  this  elabor- 
ate program  the  exercises  were  made 
the  occasion  for  the  presenting  of  their 
hard-earned  sweaters  to  the  members 
of  the  football  team.  Goggin,  Vogel, 
Hunt,  West,  Hall,  Maloney,  Larkin, 
Jakmaugh,  Hoye,  Flynn,  Moylen, 
Burleigh  and  Flannigan  were  successive- 
ly called  to  the  platform,  made  their 
little  bows  and  retired.  10.  “To  the 
Colors”  closed  the  exercises.  An  exhi- 
bition drill  was  then  given  in  the  drill 


hall  by  the  companies  of  Captains  Alex- 
ander,  Dunn,  Monroe  and  Sullivan,  as- 
sisted by  the  drum  corps  under  Owen 
McKenna  ’27.  An  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  visitors  was  present  at  this  cele- 
bration, and  this,  of  course,  lent  sub- 
stance to  the  holiday  spirit. 

* * * 

Lest  we  forget,  the  first  day  of  May  is 
the  last  day  of  grace  for  those  who  hope 
to  capture  one  of  the  numerous  prizes 
for  written  compositions  or  translations. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
feel  inclined  to  go  searching  in  the  dusty 
recesses  of  a long  unopened  catalogue, 
we  offer  here  the  names  and  numbers  of 
all  the  prizes,  to  wit: 

I.  For  an  English  essay  on  one  of  the 
following  subjects:  “Modern  Journal- 
ism,” “An  American  Scientist  ” “Devel- 
opments in  Radio-Broadcasting.” 

II.  For  an  English  poem  on  one  of 
the  following  subjects:  “Winter,”  “A 
Sonnet.” 

III.  For  an  English  essay  (for  First 
Classmen  only),  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects:  “The  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra,” “The  Metropolitan  Park  Sys- 
tem,” “A  Boston  Poet,”  “Industrial 
Boston,”  “Boston’s  Hospitals.” 

IV.  For  a translation  into  Latin  of  a 
selection  from  O.  W.  Holmes’  “The 
Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table.” 

V.  For  a translation  into  English 
verse  of  Horace,  Epistles,  I,  X. 

VI.  For  a passage  from  French  into 
English,  and  one  from  English  into 
French.  Both  texts  will  be  furnished  by 
Mr.  Henderson. 

VII.  For  the  best  short  story  and  best 
cartoon  submitted  to  the  Register  by  a 

non-staff  member. 

* * * 

THE  DEBATING  CLUB 

The  Latin  School  Debating  Team,  con- 
sisting of  J.  J.  Wright  ’27,  A.  Isenberg 
’28,  and  A.  S.  Gilmartin  ’27,  engaged  in 
deadly  combat  the  Quincy  Men’s  Club 
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Sunday  afternoon,  March  27.  The  propo- 
sition was:  Resolved:  “That  the  Proposed 
Child  Labor  Amendment  Should  be 
Ratified  by  the  State  Legislatures. ’* 
Latin  School  upheld  the  negative.  On 
Friday  evening,  March  18,  the  school 
hall  was  the  scene  of  a forensic  struggle 
between  Latin  School  and  Salem  High 
School.  The  subject  was  the  same  and 
Latin  School  had  the  negative  again. 
As  we  go  to  press,  of  course,  the  outcome 
of  these  debates  is  uncertain.  Mean- 
while, weekly  meetings  of  the  Club  are 
being  held  in  Room  102  and  national  and 
international  questions  are  settled  with 
a dash  and  despatch  entirely  foreign  to 
the  proceedings  of  that  austere  body,  the 
United  States  Senate. 

* * * 

THE  JUNIOR  DEBATING  CLUB 

A team  consisting  of  Eagan,  Bassinov 
and  Addelson,  all  Fourth  Classmen, 
represented  the  Junior  Debating  Club  in 
a debate  with  Roosevelt  School  on  March 
23.  The  Philippine  question  was  the 
subject  for  discussion,  and  the  result 
is  still  clouded  in  uncertainty.  The 
Philippine  Islands  will  again  form  the 
bone  of  contention  in  the  Junior  Prize 
Debate,  to  be  held  in  April  before  the 
lower  classes.  Bassinov  and  Addelson 
will  oppose  Eagan  and  Wecker.  The 
honorable  President  of  the  Latin  School 

Debating  Society  will  doubtless  preside. 
* * * 

THE  STAMP  CLUB 

The  principal  disadvantage  of  pub- 
lishing a monthly  paper  is  its  absolute 
inability  to  keep  up  with  the  news. 
'1  hus  while  this  issue  of  the  Register  will 
doubtless  appear  in  the  latter  part  of 
March,  the  School  Notes  Editor  must 
chronicle  events  which  are  taking  place 
in  the  middle  of  February.  However, 
as  we  write  this  (February  21,)  the 
Stamp  Club  is  conducting  a contest 
among  its  members.  He  who  can  write 


an  essay  showing  the  best  general  know- 
ledge of  philately  will  be  presented  with 
a choice  collection  of  stamps  (glue 
guaranteed  not  to  wear  off).  Although 
the  winner  of  the  contest  will  be  known 
to  all  before  this  number  is  in  your  hands, 
the  poor  old  Register  must  struggle 
along  and  wait  until  April  before  pub- 
lishing his  name. 

* * * 

Dr.  John  W.  Rice  ’87,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
who  visited  the  School  at  the  Washing- 
ton-Lincoln  exercises,  and  who  will  be 
a contributor  to  the  forthcoming  Alumni 
Number,  informed  us  that  the  Register 
Staff  of  forty  years  ago,  of  which  he  was 
a member,  finding  itself  in  possession  of 
some  forty  odd  dollars’  profit  in  the 
month  of  June,  decided  forthwith  to  in- 
dulge in  the  extravagance  of  a banquet. 
And  now  in  the  year  1927,  when  we  of 
the  Staff  feel  certain  that  the  prospect 
of  a banquet  at  the  end  of  the  year  would 
induce  some  of  our  shy  and  retiring  in- 
tellects to  expend  some  energy  in  trying 
for  a Register  position  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  all,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
harsh  and  tyrannical  School  Committee 
rule  prohibiting  any  such  expenditure 
of  profits.  And  though  we  cannot 
imagine  what  use  is  being  made  of  the 
accumulated  Register  profits,  what  can 
one  do  with  a materialistic  and  unim- 
aginative School  Committee? 

* * * 

While  on  the  subject  of  School  Com- 
mittees, we  cannot  help  pointing  out 
that  it  is  now  four  years  that  the  Register 
has  been  appealing  for  better  equipped 
lavatories.  We  simply  cannot  under- 
stand how  a School  can  be  considered 
modern  which  does  not  provide  for  the 
essentials  toward  cleanliness.  At  the 
close  of  the  fourth  period  the  other  day, 
a boy  slipped  and  fell  on  the  stairs,  soil- 
ing his  hands  and  to  a less  extent  his 
face.  He  was  then  compelled  to  wash 
himself  ineffectually  with  water  alone 
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and  to  use  his  handkerchief  as  a towel. 
That  such  a state  of  affairs  exists  only 
in  the  schools  can  be  readily  understood 
by  a visit  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
or  the  Public  Library.  Bravo  for  the 
great  City  of  Boston,  which  employs 
hundreds  of  school  doctors,  superintend- 
ents, and  health  commissioners,  enforces 
strict  rules  of  quarantine,  holds  annual 
eye  and  ear,  throat  and  lung  examina- 
tions, does  all  in  its  power  to  prevent 
disease,  and  seems  bent  on  preventing 
students  in  the  public  schools  from  wash- 
ing their  hands  and  faces! 

* * * 

The  influence  of  outside  lectures  on 
school  courses  seems  to  be  growing. 
Physics  students  have  long  been  given 
the  privilege  of  attending  popular  sci- 
ence lectures  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  recently  First 
Class  history  students  were  permitted  to 
attend  a lecture  on  George  Washington 
by  David  Saville  Muzzey  ’89,  Professor 
of  History  at  Columbia.  The  beneficial 
effect  of  these  lectures  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. We  feel  that  the  next  step 
should  be  the  conducting  of  such  extra- 
curriculum courses  within  the  School 
itself. 

* * * 

IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE 

No,  this  is  not  an  exhortation  to  sup- 
port the  business  staff,  but  a simple  an- 
nouncement of  the  first  annual  dramatic 
production  of  the  First  Class  Players, 
Incorporated,  (note  the  play  on  words.) 
“It  Pays  to  Advertise,”  a farcical  fact 
in  three  acts  will  be  the  offering  of  the 
Class  of  ’27.  The  play  itself  is  a swift, 
breezy,  fast  moving  laugh-provoking 
piece,  full  of  “go-getterism,”  Rotarian- 
ism  and  chamber  of  commerceism.  The 
plot  is  original  and  full  of  surprises. 
The  action  never  lags. 

The  leading  male  part  of  Rodney 
Martin,  idle  son  of  a millionaire  soap 
manufacturer,  is  taken  by  Paul  K.  Mc- 
Grath, who  has  little  experience  but 


much  ability  and  declares  himself  well 
qualified  to  portray  idleness.  William 
Monroe  will  appear  in  all  his  plebeian 
benevolence  as  Cyrus  Martin,  the  “soap 
king”  himself.  Donald  Mulcahy  will 
appear  under  the  guise  of  Mary  Gray- 
son, the  fairest  disturbance  that  ever 
struck  a typewriter  key.  The  “adver- 
tising” part  of  Ambrose  Peal,  the  cause 
of  all  the  trouble,  will  be  taken  by  Maur- 
ice “Jones”  Levinson.  The  bogus  Com- 
tesse  de  Beaurien  will  be  faithfully  por- 
trayed by  Eli  Castleman,  who  is  even 
now  practising  up  on  his  nasal  accents. 
Robert  Peel  and  Lewis  Rose  will  step 
forth  on  the  stage  as  the  foppish  Ellery 
Clark  and  the  irate  George  McChesney 
respectively.  The  part  of  Johnson,  the 
butler,  will  be  taken  by  Maurice  Shaw, 
of  Marie,  the  maid,  by  Nathan  Epstein, 
of  the  affable  Mr.  Smith  by  Bert  Matz, 
and  of  the  suave  soap  salesman  Bron- 
son by  “Bishop”  Baker. 

The  plot  revolves  around  the  efforts 
of  young  Rodney  Martin  to  compete 
with  his  father’s  soap  trust  and  thus  to 
win  the  gal,  Mary.  The  situations  created 
by  his  endeavors  are  ludicrous  to  the 
extreme.  The  final  conversion  of  the 
elder  Martin  to  the  “religion”  of  adver- 
tising closes  a series  of  side-splitting 
episodes. 

* * * 

Among  those  who  received  “Honor- 
able Mention”  in  the  Boston  Traveler's 
late  “Old  Ironsides”  Contest,  were 
Nathan  A.  Goldstein,  Joseph  L.  McNa- 
mara and  Edward  F.  Doyle  of  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  School. 

* * * 

THE  BEDFORD  STREET  BUDGET 
January  1,  1845 — April  15,  1846 

THROLTGH  the  kindness  of  Langdon 
Williams,  Johns  Hopkins,  1886,  son 
of  Langdon  Williams,  IL  L.  S.,  ’46,  the 
Latin  School  can  now  number  among  its 
treasures  a bound  copy  of  the  periodical 
named  above. 
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The  first  editorial  states  that  it  is  to 
represent  the  students  of  the  Latin  and 
English  High  Schools.  It  is  to  be  pub- 
lished weekly  during  the  school  year 
and  the  subscription  price  will  be 
“Twelve-and-a-half  cents  for  a volume 
of  four  weeks,  which,  of  course,  must  be 
paid  in  advance.”  Every  two  or  three 
months  there  appears  an  editorial  an- 
nouncement that  ‘‘this  is  the  last  num- 
ber,” as  either  subscribers  or  literary 
material  or  both  are  lacking. 

In  the  edition  of  Feb.  12,  1845,  the  fol- 
lowing Latin  School  prizes  for  the  year 
are  announced:  ‘‘For  the  best  Latin  Poem 
of  not  less  than  forty  lines  heroic  or 
elegiac  measure,  a first  prize  of  $10. 

‘‘For  the  best  Latin  Narrative  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  the  landing 
of  Columbus,  a first  prize.” 

‘‘For  the  best  English  Poem." 

‘‘For  the  best  English  Essay  on  the 
advantages  of  a classical  learning.” 

‘‘For  the  best  Translation  into  Greek 
from  Paradise  Lost;  book  second,  from 
G66  to  703  line.” 

‘‘For  the  best  Verse  Translation  of  the 
first  Satire,  first  Look  of  Horace.” 

“For  the  best  Translation  into  Latin  of 
‘All  the  World’s  a Stage,’  etc,  Shake- 
speare, ‘As You  Like  It, ’Act  2:  Scene  7.” 


‘‘For  the  best  Translation  into  Eng- 
lish of  the  story  of  the  wife  of  Abradatas 
in  the  Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon  . . .by  a 
lad  not  higher  than  the  second  class." 

“For  the  best  Translation  of  Cato's 
Speech  in  the  52nd  section  of  Sallust’s 
Catiline  . . by  a lad  not  higher  than 
the  third  class." 

“For  the  best  translation  of  the  90th, 
91st,  92nd,  93rd  and  94th  sections  of  the 
third  book  of  Caesar’s  Civil  War  . . .bv  a 
boy  not  higher  than  the  fourth  class." 

“For  the  best  translation  of  the  24th, 
25th,  and  26th  sections  of  the  eighth 
book  of  Viri  Romae  . . . by  a boy  not 
higher  than  the  fifth  class."  Five  de- 
clamation prizes  were  also  offered. 

The  edition  of  June  25,  1845,  has  the 
following  contents:  The  second  install- 
ment of  an  original  story  entitled  “The 
“Smuggler’s  Cave”;  “Curtain  Lecture,” 
(Mrs.  Caudle),  original;  “How  to  Kill 
Fleas,”  (not  claimed  as  original);  “Wis- 
dom of  our  Ancestors,”  by  Albertus; 
Editorial,  “To  Correspondents”;  “Bon 
Mot,”  (from  the  French);  Wellerism, 
(original):  Answer  to  Riddle  and  Char- 
ades in  last  number;  “Etymology  of 
Dunce”;  “Mexican  Tennis”;  and  three 
original  poems. 

* * * 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  A MODEL  FOR  AMERICAN  YOUTH 
Memorial  Essay  By  J.  J.  Wright,  Jr. 


IN  honor  of  the  approaching  annivers- 
1 ary  of  the  birth  of  America’s  first 
and  greatest  president,  appropriate  ex- 
ercises are  being  held  today  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  the 
nation  over  to  do  honor  to  the  Father 
of  his  Country  and  to  bring  before  the 
minds  of  the  coming  generations  the 
story  of  that  noble  and  august  leader, 
who,  by  the  wholehearted  devotion  of 
his  energies  to  the  cause  of  his  country, 
made  possible  the  condition  of  freedom, 
independence,  and  security  under  which 
we  are  met.  Any  attempts  of  ours  to 
add  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  Washing- 
ton are  indeed  futile.  The  other  great 
and  immortal  American  whose  name  we 
venerate  today,  has  said:  “To  add 
brightness  to  the  sun,  or  glory  to  the 
name  of  Washington,  is  alike  impossible. 
Let  none  attempt  it.  In  solemn  awe 
pronounce  that  name,  and  in  its  naked 
deathless  splendor  leave  it  shining  on!” 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  which 
we  may  do.  It  is  within  our  power  to 
further  the  lofty  principles  of  American- 
ism which  Washington  expounded  and 
to  pay  a perpetual  tribute  to  him  by 
emulating  the  example  left  us  by  that 
man  of  whom  Gladstone  could  say,  “He 
was  the  pi.rest  and  the  noblest  figure  in 
history.”  Those  who  would  one  day 
become  leaders  in  American  life  can 
nowhere  find  a better  way  of  perfect- 
ing themselves  in  leadership  than  by 
faithfully  following  the  pattern  of  Wash- 
ington. Washington’s  life  is  an  unsur- 
passed lesson  in  leadership,  leadership  of 
a type  which  requires  no  native  genius 
beyond  that  with  which  most  of  us  are 
endowed. 

George  Washington  was  not  a super- 
man. He  was  a very  “human”  human, 
subject  to  the  same  passions  and  short- 
comings as  are  we.  Yet  even  in  his 


faults  does  Washington  command  our 
respect  for  the  edifying  manner  in 
which  he  used  his  very  weaknesses  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  his  character 
and  will  by  overcoming  them.  Conquest 
of  self,  the  primary  requisite  of  leader- 
ship, was  the  first  success  which  Wash- 
ington achieved. 

The  so-called  “genius”  of  Washington 
was  not  something  with  which  Nature 
endowed  him.  We  are  told,  for  exam- 
ple, that  in  school  rather  than  being  a 
brilliant  scholar,  he  was  a hard-worker 
who  mastered  his  studies  with  the  same 
“stick-to-it-iveness”  and  “never-say- 
die”  spirit  with  which  he  was  later  to  win 
battles  for  his  country’s  freedom.  Faith- 
ful endeavor,  earnest  concentration, 
hard  work,  and  indomitable  persever- 
ance,— these  were  the  fundamentals 
which  made  up  the  genius  of  George 
Washington. 

There  is  no  one  thing  in  the  life  of 
Washington  which  stands  out  more  than 
others.  There  have,  no  doubt  been  great- 
er soldiers  or  more  brilliant  statesmen  in 
history  than  George  Washington.  The 
explanation  of  his  high  place  lies  not  in 
any  one  spectacular  accomplishment 
but  rather  in  the  diligent  manner  in 
which  he  did  all  the  duties  destined 
for  him — and  did  them  well,  living  at 
the  same  time  a regular,  unassuming, 
yet  gloriouslv  worth-while  life.  “He 
was,”  said  Jefferson,  “in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  a wise,  a good,  and  a great 
man!” 

Preparation  was  another  outstanding 
trait  in  the  character  of  Washington  the 
leader.  “Be  Prepared!”  This  was  the 
philosophy  of  George  Washington.  His 
whole  life  was  marked  by  his  prepared- 
ness for  every  crisis,  his  readiness  to 
assume  any  new  duty,  to  undertake  any 
task.  Constantly  on  the  alert,  ever 
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vigilant,  ever  prepared  to  act,  Wash- 
ington counseled  preparedness  in  his 
every  utterance  and  exemplified  it  in  his 
every  move.  Even  in  the  hour  of 
death,  George  Washington  was  pre- 
pared. What  greater  proof  have  we 
of  the  purity  of  Washington’s  life,  the 
personal  practice  of  the  principles  he 
preached,  than  the  edifying  manner  in 
which  he  faced  Eternity,  calm  and  re- 
signed, able  to  utter  to  his  attendants 
the  three  significant  words,  which, 
spoken  as  he  closed  his  eyes  in  death, 
have  come  down  to  us  as  a fitting  sum- 
mary of  his  entire  life — “I  am  readyl" 
Washington  entered  Eternity  just  as  he 
had  entered  every  phase  of  his  life 
— calm,  confident,  and  prepared. 

Patience,  perseverance,  and  prepara- 
tion! These  were  the  principles  which 
made  up  the  leadership  of  Washington 
— principles  which  can  be  practised  by 
each  and  every  one  of  us.  Yet  such 
was  the  genius  of  this  man  that  his  very 
foes  paid  tribute  to  him;  What  tribute 
to  Washington  wTas  any  more  significant 
than  that  of  Great  Britain,  who,  at 
his  death,  ordered  that  the  great  Chan- 

LINCOLN— THE  SA1 
Memorial  Essay  b 

IX  the  almost  limitless  expanse  of  the 
firmament  of  history,  there  are 
indeed  many  stars  which  shed  their  light 
of  inspiration  upon  men  through  the 
medium  of  biographers  and  historians. 
To  attempt  to  do  justice  to  even  a goodly 
number  of  these  would  be  folly,  we  must 
of  necessity  limit  ourselves  to  a few  of  the 
greatest.  Rome  realized  her  ambition 
in  Julius  Caesar;  France  worshipped 
Napoleon;  England  had  her  Crom- 
well; America  gave  her  supreme  gift 
to  the  world  in  the  persons  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln.  But  as  the  sun  drives 
away  the  stars  in  God’s  heaven,  so  does 
Abraham  Lincoln  almost  ec'ipse  all 


nel  Fleet  of  England,  riding  at  anchor, 
should  carry  the  flags  of  all  its  ships  at 
half-mast — the  sincere  tribute  of  Great 
Britain  to  a foe  who  had  helped  deprive 
her  of  a prized  possession,  but  whom  she 
must  personally  respect  and  honor! 

Surely  such  a man  is  America’s  ideal 
leader!  Surely  from  such  a leader  we 
can  derive  many  lessons  in  leadership! 
Surely  it  is  inconsistent  with  human 
justice  and  appreciation  that  such  a 
man  should  perish  from  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen  down  through  the  ages! 
The  material  memorials  which  man  has 
erected  to  him  may  in  the  course  of  time 
corrode  and  crumble;  the  heart-felt 
honor  and  sincere  reverence  which  a 
grateful  posterity  shall  ever  pay  him 
are  imperishable!  America  herself  may 
one  day  perish— 

“But  as  long  as  human  hearts  shall 
anywhere  pant,  or  human  tongues  shall 
anywhere  plead,  for  a sure,  rational, 
constitutional  liberty,  those  hearts  shall 
enshrine  the  memory,  those  tongues 
prolong  the  fame,  of  George  Washing- 
ton.” 

/TOR  OF  AMERICA 

y Norman  Ziegler 

these  other  heroes  of  history. 

Lincoln’s  greatness  may,  perhaps,  be 
based  upon  one  thing:  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  a typical  American;  American 
in  customs,  in  beliefs,  in  ideals.  In 
Julius  Caesar  we  can  discern  the  Roman 
love  of  luxury;  in  Napoleon  the  French 
ambition  and  enterprize;  in  Cromwell 
the  harsh  spirit  of  Puritanism;  in 
Washington  a hint  of  the  English 
aristocracy;  but  in  Lincoln  is  the 
American  pure  and  undefiled.  Lincoln’s 
life,  molded  by  the  hardship  and  toil  of 
his  youth,  and  the  sorrows  and  trials  of 
later  life,  was  essentially  a life  of  sim- 
plicity. He  scorned  wealth  and  cared 
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little  for  the  material  luxuries  of  life. 
He  was  indeed  a common  man  who 
could  “walk  with  kings  nor  lose  the 
common  touch.” 

Lincoln’s  simplicity  of  life,  however, 
stands  out  in  direct  contrast  to  his 
complexity  of  character.  The  character 
of  Lincoln  defies,  as  it  were,  any  attempt 
to  analyse  it.  Historians  and  biogra- 
phers will  admit  the  difficulty  of  de- 
veloping it.  Lincoln  still  stands  above 
the  sphere  of  human  thought  and  com- 
prehension. He  is  indeed  “a  man  for 
the  ages”;  and  it  will  be  in  some  future 
age  that  his  character  will  be  fully 
understood  and  appreciated.  The  far- 
ther we  get  away  from  him,  the  better 
we  know  Lincoln,  the  man,  the  leader, 
the  statesman.  In  his  own  time  Lin- 
coln was  a greater  object  of  criticism 
than  any  other  president,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Washington.  Glori- 
fied as  a saint  by  many  of  his  biogra- 
phers, he  was  just  as  heartily  painted  as 
a base  villain  by  many  Northerners, 
not  the  least  among  wrhom  was  the 
eloquent  Wendell  Phillips.  Looking  at 
Lincoln  almost  a century  after  his 
death,  we  see  in  him  neither  a saint  nor 
a villain,  but  a man  of  genius,  as  well  as 
a man  of  Destiny,  fulfilling  as  best  he 
could  the  task  given  to  him  by  Provi- 
dence. 

That  Lincoln  was  a man  of  Destiny, 
that  he  was  chosen  by  Providence  to 
become  the  Savior  of  this  nation,  is,  to 
mv  mind,  a matter  of  little  doubt.  I 
should  go  farther  and  say  that  Lincoln 
was  put  on  this  earth  to  take  this  task 
upon  his  shoulders,  that  in  his  hands, 
even  at  birth,  was  laid  the  fate  of  Amer- 
ica by  God  Himself.  Then,  he  put  the 
problem  back  into  God's  hand  and  looked 
to  Him  for  instruction  and  help.  Lin- 
coln’s whole  life  was  a manifestation  of 
the  power  of  Faith,  and  he,  above  all 
others,  realized  how  powerless  he  was 
without  Divine  Aid.  Assured  of  that, 


he  went  ahead  and  showed  himself  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  in  history. 

The  whole  significant  period  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s  life  lay  in  the  short  space 
of  eight  years.  He  did  not  hold  any  im- 
portant public  office  until,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two,  he  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency. In  his  own  cabinet  he  placed 
men  who  at  that  time  were  much  greater 
statesmen,  much  larger  national  figures. 
Some  thought  that  in  the  hands  of  men 
like  Seward,  Cameron,  and  Chase, 
Lincoln  would  be  a mere  tool,  a figure- 
head, with  Seward  as  the  real  chief  of  the 
government.  Put  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore Lincoln  took  the  lead,  and  proved 
himself  to  be  a far  greater  statesman 
than  any  one  of  his  cabinet.  Some  of 
them  he  won  by  his  good  nature,  others 
by  his  sense  of  humor,  and  others  still 
by  his  power  of  expression;  but  in  one 
way  or  another  he  overcame  them  all. 
In  the  early  years  of  his  first  adminis- 
tration, he  was  looked  upon  as  an  op- 
portunist, seeming  to  wait  for  events  to 
happen  before  making  a decision;  but 
when  the  time  came  to  show  firmness 
Lincoln  took  a stand,  often  alone,  with 
his  whole  cabinet  against  him.  The 
hand  that  seemed  at  first  to  be  a gentle, 
almost  careless  one  was  transformed  in- 
to a brand  of  iron.  When  he  saw  that 
war  was  inevitable  to  preserve  the 
Union,  Lincoln  declared  war;  and  when 
he  realized  that  slavery  would  ruin  the 
Union,  even  if  the  North  were  victorious, 
Lincoln  freed  the  slaves. 

Is  it  at  all  strange  that  such  a man  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  should  hate  human 
bondage?  In  his  heart  of  hearts  Lin- 
coln must  have  suffered  from  the  first 
time  he  heard  of  slavery.  He  loved 
mankind;  he  knew  what  it  means 
“to  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 
Always  touched  with  sorrow  at  the 
sight  of  human  suffering,  he  could  not 
allow  a certain  young  man  to  be  shot  for 
sleeping  on  guard  duty.  His  heart 
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must  have  been  torn  to  shreds  bv  the 
burden  of  Civil  War.  That  this  man 
who  considered  it  the  greatest  crime  to 
harm  a fellow-being  should  be  the  one 
to  declare  war  against  his  own  kinsmen, 
is  indeed  strange;  and  the  suffering 
through  which  his  soul  must  have  passed 
is  beyond  conception. 

After  those  years  of  torture,  the  news 
of  victory  must  have  been  overwhelming. 
It  is  not  given  to  the  human  mind  to 
understand  the  transformation  that  must 
have  taken  place  in  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
soul.  To  make  it  whiter  than  it  had 
been  would  have  been  almost  impossible, 
but  to  flood  it  with  joy,  a clearer  knowl- 
edge of  God,  and  a readiness  to  face 
eternity  with  his  task  completed — surely 
that  must  have  changed  Lincoln. 

The  joy  of  having  preserved  the 
Union,  and  of  having  removed  the 
blackest  stain  on  the  soil  of  America, 
however,  was  indeed  short  lived  for  the 
President.  Man  is  blind.  Those  who 
wish  to  aid  humanity,  to  help  raise  it 


from  the  depth  in  which  it  insists  upon 
remaining,  must  suffer  and  sacrifice 
themselves  freely.  Self-sacrifice  is  the 
badge  of  the  reformer;  it  is  the  badge  of 
men  like  Lincoln  who  would  dedicate 
their  lives  to  the  advancement  of  Man. 
After  fifty-two  years  of  labor,  hard- 
ships and  sorrow,  came  the  presidency 
with  its  overwhelming  burden  of  Civil 
War.  Loved  and  hated,  scorned  and 
eulogized,  worshipped  and  scourged, 
Lincoln  must  yet  be  killed  that  the 
blindness  of  humanity  may  continue  to 
defy  civilization. 

Lincoln  is  shot;  the  nation  mourns 
his  death;  Jefferson  Davis,  president  of 
the  Confederacy,  pays  a lasting  tribute 
to  the  .Savior  of  his  country:  “Next  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Confederacy,  the 
death  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
darkest  day  the  South  has  known.” 

A greater  man,  with  the  exception  of 
Jesus,  I cannot  imagine;  a nobler  life, 
with  the  exception  of  His, — there  is 
none. 


THE  RELAY  team,  Buck  Berkwitz, 
Ed  Jakmaugh,  Sam  Barry,  Dun- 
ham and  Suck,  journeyed  to  Andover 
on  February  19th.  Some  of  the  boys 
looked  rather  weary — the  dance  came  off 
the  night  before,  you  know.  However, 
the  train  ride  was  rather  uneventful 
except  for  the  snowstorm  which  was 
breezing  merrily  and  Buck  Berkwitz’s 
antics. 

The  train  arrived  at  Andover  and  after 
persuading  Buck  to  bid  goodby  to  tne 
Fraulein,  the  team  alighted. 

Andover  didn’t  look  like  very  much  at 
first  glimpse,  but  after  some  trouble, 
including  a costly  taxi  ride  to  the  school 
and  pulling  Buck  out  of  a scrape  at  the 
station,  we  arrived  at  that  ancient  school 
of  learning,  Phillips  Andover  Academy. 

The  next  event  on  the  program  was 
lunch.  Lunch  arrived  with  a shower  of 
eggs  and  continued  likewise.  First  we 
had  eggs,  and  then  they  served  eggs,  oh 
yes,  and  toast  too.  Finally  they  served 
peaches,  and  seizing  upon  some  tooth- 
picks, the  meal  was  formally  declared 
over. 

The  team  proceeded  to  the  Gym, 
dressed  and  went  over  to  the  huge  cage 
where  the  meet  was  held. 

The  meet  had  already  started  when 
Yours  Truly  arrived,  but  the  dashes 
were  still  being  run  off. 

The  meet  was  run  off  very  smoothly 
with  much  cheering  on  all  sides.  Law- 
rence was  there  en  masse  and  easily  took 
the  honors  in  cheering.  I was  observing 
the  good  taste  of  the  Andover  Seniors, 
(there  is  a girls’  school  down  the  road), 


when  a cry  went  up,  and  leaning  over 
1 saw  Harold  Yavner  loping  off  with 
the  three  hundred. 

Soon  the  shot-putters  began  to  do  their 
stuff  and  when  they  had  finished  the 
announcer  called  off  Buck  Berkwitz  as 
the  winner  of  third  place. 

Several  interesting  events  were  now 
run  off,  the  best  of  which,  the  600, 
which  Harrington  of  Lowell  won  in  a 
speedy  time  of  1:19. 

The  relay  races  were  then  run  off  and 
finally  Latin  School  raced  Dorchester. 
It  was  a beautiful  race  for  the  first  few 
laps,  then  Latin  School,  to  the  tune  of 
Hegartv,  Sullivan,  Woodbury  and  Boches 
took  the  lead  and  beat  their  opponents 
by  half  a lap. 

That  ended  the  meet  so  far  as  we  were 
interested  and  the  team  came  up  to  the 
gym  and  got  dressed. 

Everybody  dressed,  and  we  rode  home 
as  guests  of  Dorchester  High  School 

in  their  big  Pierce  Arrow  Bus. 

* * * 

DOR— B.  T.  S.-LATIN  TRACK  MEET 

Dorchester  took  our  track  team  to 
camp  on  February  10.  The  final  score 
put  Dorchester  first  with  103)2  points, 
Latin  second  with  86)-2  and  Trade 
trailing  with  40. 

Boches  won  the  “thousand”  and 
Murphy  took  third  place  away  from 
Quinn  of  Dorchester  at  the  tape. 

“Dick”  Hegarty  won  the  “600”  with 
some  competition  from  Myer  Yavner 
of  Dorchester. 

“Mellie”  Dunham  got  a very  poor 
start,  and  as  a result  was  just  beaten  out 
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at  the  wire  by  Newton  of  Dorchester. 
The  incomparable  Harold  Yavner  won 
the  “300.”  Bob  Sullivan,  who  finished 
second,  kept  him  going  and  pressed  him 
harder  than  Yavner  has  been  pressed 
thus  far  this  year. 

The  meet  was  a very  good  one,  despite 
the  fact  that  we  didn’t  win  it.  The 
track  meets  on  the  whole  this  year  seem 
to  outclass  the  rather  mediocre  affairs 
we  used  to  attend  in  the  past.  The 
summary: 

* SENIOR  DIVISION 

50-Yard  High  Hurdles — Won  by  New- 
ton, Dorchester;  Dunham,  Latin,  sec- 
ond; Tupper,  Dorchester,  third;  Zottoli, 
Dorchester,  fourth. 

50-Yard  Dash — Won  by  Rogers,  Dor- 
chester; Regan,  Dorchester,  second; 
Rafferty,  Dorchester,  third;  Stillman, 
Dorchester,  fourth. 

300-Yard  Run — Won  by  H.  Yavner, 
Dorchester;  Sullivan,  Latin,  second; 
Woodbury,  Latin,  third;  Wellick,  Latin, 
fourth.  Time  34  2-5s. 

600-Yard  Run — Won  by  Hegarty, 
Latin;  M.  Yavner,  Dorchester,  second; 
Callahan,  Dorchester,  third;  Troinano, 
Latin,  fourth.  Time  lm,  22  9-10s. 

1000- Yard  Run — Won  by  Bodies, 
Latin;  Kelly,  Dorchester,  second;  Mur- 
phy, Latin,  third;  Quinn,  Dorchester, 
fourth.  Time  2,  32  l-5s. 

INTE  R M EDI  ATE  DIVISION 

50-Yard  Hurdles — Won  by  Devon, 
Latin;  Shea,  Trade,  second;  Appell, 
Dorchester,  third;  no  fourth. 

50-Yard  Dash — Won  by  Abrahamson, 
Trade;  Boynick,  Dorchester,  second; 
Stone,  Dorchester,  third;  Rue,  Trade, 
fourth. 

220-Yard  Run — W'on  by  Liberman, 
Dorchester;  Marshall,  Dorchester,  second ; 
McLaughlin,  Latin,  third;  Sheampos, 
Dorchester,  fourth.  Time  2<S  4-5s 

600-Yard  Run— Won  by  Rudofsky, 
Latin;  Jacobson,  Latin,  second;  Portan- 
over,  Trade,  third;  Casey,  Latin,  fourth. 
Time  lm  27s. 


JUNIOR  DIVISION 

50-Yard  Low  Hurdles — Won  by  Brady 
Latin;  Torphin,  Latin,  second  Larkin, 
Dorchester,  third;  Shapiro,  Latin,  fourth. 

50-Yard  Dash — Won  by  Wing,  Latin: 
Bean,  Trade,  second;  Feldman,  Dorches- 
ter, third;  Jacobowitz,  Dorchester, 
fourth. 

176- Yard  Run — Won  by  Porthouse, 
Dorchester;  Leslie,  Latin,  second;  Tray- 
nor,  Trade,  third,  Carr,  Latin,  fourth. 
Time  23  1 - 10s. 

THE  LEGION  MEET 

The  American  Legion  Meet  was  held 
at  the  East  Armory  and  the  Relay  Team 
was  entered  agairst  Dorchester  in  a one- 
lap  relay  race. 

Now,  understand  that  our  Relay  Team 
is  a two-lap  team  and  as  such  can  lick 
anything  in  this  city  (including  postage 
stamps  and  English  High  School).  How- 
ever, up  against  the  champ  one-lap  relay 
team  from  Dorchester,  the  going  was  a 
little  too  tough.  At  any  rate  the  team 
gave  a good  account  of  themselves  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  writer  that  in- 
asmuch as  they  were  beaten  by  a scant 
foot,  if  they  ever  run  the  same  distance 
against  Dorchester  again,  the  black  and 
red  had  better  look  to  their  laurels  or 
our  relay  team  will  be  wearing  two 
crowns,  one  over  each  ear,  for  being  both 
the  one  and  two  laps  champions. 

However,  victory  in  the  thousand  was 
snatched  by  Ralph  Boches  who  ran  a 
very  heady  and  pretty  race.  Boches 
has  improved  one  hundred  percent  since 
last  year.  Once  again,  Jack  Ryder 
scores,  for  Boches  has  been  one  of  the 
faithful  out  at  the  heights  for  quite  some 
time. 

THE  B.  A.  A.  SCHOOLBOY 

The  old  Unicorn  shook  his  head  and 
summoned  the  boys  to  the  annual 
B.  A.  A.  Schoolboy  Meet  on  Saturday, 
February  26.  It  was  a very  interesting 
and  colorful  meet. 

Many  old  performers  came  through 
as  usual.  Suck,  formerly  of  Hyde  Park 
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now  running  under  the  orange  banner  of 
YVilliston,  took  the  hurdles  quite  handily. 
The  N.  E.  E.  A.  U.  dash  championship 
was  also  held,  and  Taylor  of  Tufts  made 
off  with  it  quite  handily.  Hewitt  of 
Worcester  was  quite  the  individual  star 
of  the  meet,  when  he  came  second  in  the 
dash  and  broke  the  record  in  the  final  of 
the  600  in  the  new  time  of  1 min.,  IS 
sec.  The  relays  were  then  run  off  and 
finally  Latin  School  raced  English  High 
School.  What  revenge!  Despite  Bob 
Sullivan’s  bad  leg,  the  boys  ran  away 
with  our  ancient  enemy  and  beat  them 
by  almost  three  quarters  of  a lap 

This  was  not  the  only  feather  in  their 
caps,  for  after  all  the  relay  times  for 
390  yards  had  been  turned  in  it  was 
found  that  Latin  School  had  the  best 
time  of  all,  three  mintues,  fourteen 
seconds.  Yea!  This  made  them  eligi- 
ble to  race  at  the  Harvard-Dartmouth- 
Cornell  meet  held  the  same  evening.  The 
schoolboy  teams  at  this  meet  were  picked 
according  to  the  three  best  times  turned 
in  at  the  B.  A.  A.  meet  of  which  Latin 

School  had  the  best!! 

* * * 

THE  ENGLISH  MEET 

Somehow  or  other  the  English  meet 
did  not  seem  to  have  the  interest  gen- 
erally shown  in  the  competitions  with 
our  ancient  rival. 

It  may  have  been  because  the  majority 
of  our  tracksters  were  saving  themselves 
for  the  next  day  on  which  the  State  Meet 
was  to  be  held.  At  any  rate  without  the 
services  of  Hegarty,  Boches  and  Sullivan, 
who  has  been  laid  up  with  a bad  foot, 
our  senior  team  was  well  nigh  wrecked. 

In  the  field  events,  Nemzoff  of  English 
heaved  the  shot  further  than  Buck  Berk- 
witz,  and  inasmuch  as  Bevo  Beveridge 
did  not  compete  in  the  high  jump,  Barry 
and  West  could  not  retrieve  the  lost 
points  despite  winning  first  and  second 
respectively  in  the  broad  jump. 

Latin  School  was  conspicuous  in  some 
of  the  races  by  its  absence,  thus  many  a 


good  point  went  by  the  boards  in  this 
manner.  In  fact,  this  lost  us  the  meet. 

Mark  Woodbury  won  the  “300”  very 
handily  and  proved  his  worth  to  the 
team.  Murphy  of  Latin  School  entered 
the  “thousand”  as  a dark  horse  and  won 
it  after  a very  heady  race.  The  final 
score  was  158-72,  English. 

* * * 

THE  STATE  MEET 

The  State  Meet  was  held  as  usual  at 
the  East  Armory.  It  was  rather  a slow 
meet  and  not  as  interesting  as  the  major- 
ity have  thus  far  proved  themselves. 

Captain  “Dick”  Hegarty  won  his  heat 
in  the  “600”,  but  in  the  other  heat  Har- 
rington of  Lowell  was  so  pressed  by 
Record  of  Brookline,  that  both  did  better 
time  than  Dick  who  had  very  little  com- 
petition until  the  last  lap.  The  winner 
was  picked  by  time  so  Dick  got  third. 
He  would  have  undoubtedly  done  much 
better  if  he  had  had  real  competition. 

Buck  Berkwitz  got  a third  in  the  State 
Meet  and  his  old  pal  Nemzoff  of  English, 
who  had  previously  beaten  him,  could 
only  earn  fourth. 

Boches  won  the  “thousand”  in  the 
fast  time  of  2:29.  Kelly  of  Dorchester 
gave  him  the  first  real  competition  that 
lie  has  received  this  year.  It  ought  to 

be  quite  a race  at  the  “Reggies.’ 

* * * 

HEARD  IN  THE  LOCKER  ROOM! 

Have  you  noticed  the  way  our  Hockey 
Team  has  been  coming  up  lately?  The 
Team  at  this  time  is  in  second  place 

with  Dorchester  in  first  place. 

* * * 

At  last  the  time  for  playing  hockey 
has  been  advanced  at  the  Arena.  No 
more  early  hours  for  the  puckchasers! 
Five  games  are  played  every  Saturday 
and  the  admission  is  only  twenty-five 
good  American  cents.  Five  for  a quar- 
ter! Not  so  bad! 

* * * 

What  a surprise  to  poor  English  when 
young  Murphy  took  the  “thousand”  in 
Boches'  absence  at  the  English  meet. 
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The  Relay  Team  of  Woodbury,  King, 
Sullivan  (not  Bob),  and  Dunham,  per- 
formed very  well  at  the  State  meet. 
They  were  beaten,  but  they  put  up  a 
real  fight,  and  their  race  against  Dor- 
chester was  one  of  the  best  of  the  day. 
The  final  result  put  us  in  fifth  place 
with  11/4  points.  Dorchester  and  Law- 
rence tied  for  first  with  16^4  points.  The 
cheering  by  the  different  schoolsmarked 
the  meet. 

* * * 

It’s  quite  interesting  to  note  former 
Latin  School  students  now  doing  time 
elsewhere.  The  ranks  of  our  Arch-ene- 
my— English,  are  filled  with  them.  It 
was  quite  noticeable  in  the  race  that 
Murphy  won,  the  first  two  men  in  front 
of  the  field  after  Murphy,  now  wearing 
the  blue  and  blue,  were  former  Latin 
School  students  (?) 

% :f:  * 

“Bevo”  Beveridge  is  coming  along 

fast  as  a high  jumper.  He  has  been 
doing  5 feet,  6 inches  consistently  and 

probably  could  do  more  under  fire. 

* * * 

The  school  has  a sweet  pair  of  broad- 
jumpers  in  Sam  Barry  and  West. 

It’s  rather  a toss-up  to  tell  who’s  the 
better. 

However,  there  isn’t  a bit  of  rivalry 
between  this  pair  as  who  is  the  better 

jumper.  At  the  English  meet,  they 

arrived  with  one  pair  of  shoes  between 
them  and  insisted  on  only  taking  one 
jump  at  a time,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  our  honored  opponents.  Finally, 
after  much  changing  of  shoes,  Sam  took 
first  and  Westie  second,  also  very  much 

to  the  disgust  of  our  honored  opponents. 
* * * 

King  of  Class  II  certainly  looked  the 
goods  as  a prospect  for  next  year’s 

relay  team  at  the  State  meet. 

♦ * * 

Our  relay  team  competed  over  there 
at  the  Armory,  and  despite  the  absence 
of  Sullivan,  Hegarty  and  Boches,  showed 


themselves  well  able  to  step  up  and  fill 
the  shoes  of  the  regular  team  at  a min- 
ute’s notice.  Mark  Woodbury  carried 
the  baton  first  and  inasmuch  as  he  is  now 
an  old  performer,  did  well  as  usual. 
King  took  it  next,  performing  very  well, 
as  I have  said.  He  was  followed  by 
Sullivan  and  Dunham,  who  fought  very 
hard  in  the  last  lap,  but  unfortunately 
could  not  quite  make  up  the  gap  handed 
over  to  him.  In  my  opinion  they  did 
not  lose  to  a better  running  team  but  to 
a team — Dorchester — with  far  more 
experience. 

* * * 

Troiano  has  been  working  out  at  the 
heights  regularly.  He  jogs  around  two 
or  three  miles  with  no  sign  of  fatigue. 
Watch  him  when  he  gets  a crack  at  the 

long  distances  in  college. 

* * * 

Buck  Berkwitz  hit  the  wall  in  the  gym 

a couple  of  times  from  the  other  side 
with  the  Senior  Shot  Put.  This  is 
about  44  feet,  10  inches,  which  is  of 
course  better  than  the  city  record. 

Here’s  hoping  Buck  comes  through. 

* * * 

At  the  time  we  go  to  press  Bob  Sulli- 
van is  still  nursing  an  injured  foot. 
Tough  luck  seems  to  be  keeping  one  of 

the  best  track  men  in  the  city  down. 

* * * 

Dick  Hegarty  has  been  christened  a 
new  name  by  the  honorable  (?)  Berk- 
witz. He  calls  him  “Captain  Pecker,” 

and  the  name  seems  to  be  sticking. 

* * * 

LATIN  vs.  MECHANIC  ARTS 

We  played  the  Artisans  on  February 
12  at  the  Arena,  and  another  tie  game 
was  the  result.  There  were  no  scores. 
Nevertheless,  the  game  proved  to  be  the 
best  one  of  the  day,  and  the  fastest  we 
have  had  in  the  league  so  far. 

The  games  began  the  second  half  of 
the  schedule,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  team  coaches,  professional  rules  were 
inaugurated.  These  provide  for  for- 
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ward  passing  and  kicking  (the  puck) 
within  the  limits  of  the  middle  zone. 
Our  game  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  in 
which  these  advantages  were  used 
Neither  team  was  able  so  show  much 
advantage  on  the  offensive.  The  de- 
fenses were  equally  good.  It  was  a pure- 
ly defensive  game,  with  both  goalies 
making  wonderful  stops  in  the  nets. 

Latin  Mechanic  Arts 

Shine,  (Knutson),  lw 
lw,  Shine,  (Knutson) 

(Kruesel),  Morash,  rw 
c,  MacEachern,  (Tracy)  Dunbar,  c 
rw,  Govan,  (Lynch) 

(Steptoe),  Cook,  lw 
rd,  Costigan  Wenberg,  Id 

Id,  Hunt  (Cook),  Fosberg,  rd 

g,  Moore  Ohlin,  g 

Score: — 0 to  0.  Referee:  Ted  Lynch. 

No  penalties.  Time: — 2 13-minute  per. 
* * * 

LATIN  vs.  B.  C.  HIGH 
On  the  following  Saturday  was 
brought  about  what  every  schoolboy 
hockey  player  has  long  wanted:  through 
the  intervention  of  a member  of  the 
school  committee,  the  four  or  five  regular 
Saturday  morning  games,  hitherto  played 
between  the  inconvenient  hours  of  seven 
and  nine,  will  hereafter  take  place  from 
nine  to  twelve.  This  should  produce 
increased  interest  in  the  games  on  the 
part  of  the  undergraduates  and  cause  a 
much  superior  grade  of  hockey  to  be 
played  by  all  the  teams  in  the  league. 
Because  the  Arena  management  would 
lose  the  receipts  of  the  regular  skating 
session  is  the  only  reason  that  this  im- 
provement has  not  been  brought  about 
before.  This  obstacle  has  been  cleared 
away  and  the  management  has  been  con- 
vinced that  the  games  will  pay  for  them- 
selves. An  admission  charge  of  twenty- 
five  cents  will  be  made. 

We  played  an  exhibition  game  with 
the  strong  B.  C.  H.  sextet  and  we  won  out 
by  the  score  of  1-0.  George  Shine,  made 
the  goal  on  a pass  from  Red  Govan, 


halfway  through  the  opening  period. 
After  that  B.  C.  High  scored  twice, 
but  each  time  the  whistle  was  blown  for 
offside.  Without  a doubt,  we  played  the 
best  hockey  we  have  shown  this  winter. 
We  showed  new-found  speed  and  a clev- 
er-passing game.  B.  C.  High  is  always 
good,  and  to  beat  them  is  a good  day’s 
work. 

Three  periods  of  ten  minutes’  duration 
were  and  hereafter  will  be  played  instead 
of  the  former  two  thirteen-minutes  per- 
iods. Also,  time  will  be  taken  out  on 
the  whistles,  and  five-minute  overtime- 
periods  will  be  played  on  tied  games. 
The  new  amendation  allows  an  additional 
hour  for  playing. 

Latin  B.  C.  High 

lw,  Shine,  (Knutson) 

(Cotter),  Logan,  rw 
c,  MacEachern,  (Tracy)  J.  O’Neil,  c 
rw,  Govan,  (Hunt) 

(Hogan),  Kiley,  lw 
rw,  Costigan  (Murray),  G.  O’Neil,  Id 
Id,  Hunt,  (Buckley)  Carey,  rd 

g,  Moore  Martin,  g 

Score: — Latin  1,  B.  C.  High,  0.  Goal: 
Shine.  Referee:  Dave  Noonan.  No  pen- 
alties. Time: — 3 10-minute  periods. 

* * * 

LATIN  2-COMMERCE  1 

Saturday  morning,  February  26.  Our 
dear  enemies  across  the  street  usually 
prove  a jinx  to  us  in  all  sports,  but  this 
day  we  had  it  over  them,  and  scored 
two  goals  to  their  one.  The  game  was 
very  well  played  on  both  sides. 

Things  looked  rather  dark  to  us  when 
early  in  the  first  period,  Cassidy  of  Com- 
merce put  his  team  in  the  lead  by  driving 
the  disc  over  Moore’s  shoulders  as  the 
latter  plunged  forward  to  stop  the  shot. 
For  the  first  time  this  year  we  had  not 
been  the  first  to  score.  However,  a 
few  minutes  later,  Jim  Tracy  tied  the 
count  when  he  slammed  the  rubber  in 
on  the  face-off.  No  more  scoring  dur- 
ing that  period. 
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Hato 

By  Moor  field  Storey  ’62 


HAVE  been  asked  as  an  old  gradu- 
ate of  the  Latin  School  to  write  an 
article  upon  the  profession  of  the  law 
to  which  I have  devoted  nearly  sixty 
years  of  my  life.  It  is  naturally  to  me 
an  interesting  subject,  and  I hope  it 
may  interest  my  readers. 

All  games  have  rules  which  the  players 
must  observe,  and  the  higher  the  game 
in  the  intellectual  scale  the  more  com- 
plicated are  the  rules,  and  the  more 
strictly  they  must  be  observed.  The 
game  of  life  is  no  exception,  and  its 
rules  are  the  constitution  and  laws  under 
which  a community  lives.  The  study 
and  interpretation  of  those  rules,  the 
settlement  of  questions  which  arise 
under  them,  the  framing  of  new  rules 
to  deal  with  new  questions  as  when 
automobiles  are  invented,  in  short,  the 
effort  to  keep  the  community  orderly 
and  peaceful  and  to  adjust  the  questions 
or  disputes  which  arise  among  its  mem- 
bers, is  the  primary  work  of  the  prac- 
tising lawyer  if  he  sticks  to  his  profession. 

The  profession,  however,  opens  a 
wide  door  to  all  the  lucrative  business 
of  the  community  and  to  public  prefer- 
ment, in  which  respect  it  differs  from 
medicine  and  theology.  To  fit  him- 
self for  the  legal  profession  a man  must 
be  trained  to  observe  carefully,  think 
clearly,  and  to  express  his  thoughts 
effectively  in  writing  or  in  speech.  His 
clients  soon  learn  his  ability  and  want 
his  help  in  their  business,  His  neighbors 
want  him  in  town  meetings  or  legislature, 


and  his  foot  is  soon  on  the  lower  round 
of  the  political  ladder.  How  far  he 
climbs  and  how  long  he  stays  in  politics 
are  questions  which  only  he  can  answer. 
His  character  and  principles  may  com- 
mand support,  or  the  ease  and  skill 
with  which  he  trims  his  sails,  and  his 
adroitness  in  appealing  to  popular  preju- 
dice may  do  the  same.  Either  in  busi- 
ness or  politics  an  able,  eloquent,  re- 
sourceful man  trained  in  the  law  is  sure 
of  opportunity,  and  opportunity  is  all 
that  an  able  man  can  ask.  Look  through 
the  great  business  corporations,  railroad 
companies,  manufactories,  or  through 
the  great  political  offices,  and  the  num- 
ber of  leading  places  held  by  lawyers  is 
very  striking,  and  it  shows  how  their 
opportunities  have  been  used. 

If  now  a young  man  recognizing  what 
the  law  offers  takes  his  course  at  the 
law  school  and  proposes  to  earn  his 
living  by  the  law,  various  questions 
present  themselves  at  the  threshold  of 
his  career.  Of  these  perhaps  the  first 
is  where  shall  he  start,  in  a great  city 
or  in  a smaller  community?  The  suc- 
cess of  a great  lawyer  in  a great  city  is 
dazzling,  and  naturally  tempts  a young 
man,  but  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  smaller  community.  The  answer 
to  the  question  is  found  in  the  answer 
to  another  question,  viz:  where  and 
under  what  conditions  does  he  want  to 
pass  his  life?  The  great  city  offers 
reputation  and  money,  but  as  a rule 
these  are  attained  by  unremitting  toil 
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and  the  sacrifice  of  many  pleasures  which 
leisure  offers. 

The  smaller  place  gives  a smaller 
income  but  this  is  balanced  by  smaller 
expenditure.  The  pleasures  of  home 
life  with  one’s  family,  of  pleasant  social 
intercourse  with  congenial  friends,  of 
reading,  perhaps  of  music,  of  outdoor 
life,  the  ability  to  arrange  one’s  labor 
so  as  to  secure  leisure,  all  these  the  small 
place  offers.  Possibly  these  advantages 
were  present  to  Franklin  Dexter,  the 
eminent  Boston  lawyer  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, who  with  influential  family  con- 
nections and  large  acquaintance  in 
Boston,  settled  in  Billerica,  a small  town 
some  distance  from  Boston,  and  who, 
when  asked  why  he  chose  that  village 
replied,  “Well,  I had  to  break  into  the 
world  somewhere,  and  Billerica  was 
about  the  weakest  spot  that  I knew.” 

How  is  it  with  fame?  If  a man  has 
an  ambition  for  a seat  on  the  Bench, 
for  example,  his  opportunity  is  better 
in  the  small  place,  for  geographical 
considerations  have  a controlling  in- 
fluence in  choosing  judges.  No  one 
would  think  of  filling  the  Bench  with 
men  from  one  corner  of  the  state  or 
country.  The  seats  must  be  distributed 
so  that  all  parts  of  the  state  or  country 
shall  be  represented.  The  competi- 
tion in  the  country  is  less  than  in  the 
city,  and  the  man  who  stands  out  in  a 
country  town  is  a more  shining  mark 
than  any  one  of  the  rivals  at  the  bar  of 
a great  city.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  began  life  as  a small 
lawyer  in  a country  town,  and  so  did  his 
great  predecessor,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

There  is  another  consideration,  which 
may  lead  an  ambitious  man  to  settle 
in  a small  community.  The  success- 
ful lawyer  in  a city,  especially  when  he 
has  a family,  accustoms  himself  to  a 
style  of  living  which  demands  a large 
income,  and  as  a rule  the  Bench  offers 
much  less.  The  sacrifice  which  be- 


coming a judge  involves  is  not  easily 
made,  and  the  attractions  of  the  Bar 
prevail,  backed  as  they  are  by  the  needs 
of  a family. 

The  question  of  location  settled, 
wherever  the  young  lawyer  begins  he  is 
face  to  face  with  hard  work,  and  he  must 
adopt  the  rule  of  the  Bible:  “Whatso- 
ever they  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with, 
thy  might!”  Every  chance  to  work, 
whether  in  church  or  club  or  committee 
that  is  honorable  should  be  embraced. 
A young  lawyer  needs  opportunity  to 
show  what  he  is  and  what  he  can  do. 
Any  honest  work  is  such  an  opportuni- 
ty, and  is  also  a chance  to  make  ac- 
quaintances who  may  ripen  into  friends. 
Town  meetings  offer  chances  to  speak, 
and  to  show  sense  and  power  of  speech. 
A young  lawyer  must  not  shut  himself 
in  his  office  and  wait  for  clients.  He 
must  mingle  with  the  people  about 
him,  and  while  he  should  not  ask  em- 
ployment he  should  welcome  every 
chance  to  show  his  neighbors  that  be  is 
an  able  young  man,  industrious  and 
trustworthy.  For  such  business  always 
waits. 

There  is  one  plain  principle,  stated 
by  Charles  Sumner  in  these  words:  Re- 
member, young  man,  that  character  is 
everything.” 

There  are  two  ways  of  starting  prac- 
tice. One  is  to  work  for  success  in  any 
case,  and  by  any  methods,  thus  laying 
the  foundation  for  a reputation  as  a 
sharp,  unscrupulous  practitioner.  The 
other  is  to  resolve  that  whatever  hap^ 
pens,  you  will  do  only  what  is  right,  ask 
nothing  for  your  client  except  what  he 
is  justly  entitled  to,  and  in  trying  a 
case  will  be  absolutely  fair.  The  lawyer 
who  seems  scrupulously  fair  to  a jury 
has  in  the  long  run  the  greatesL  influence 
over  them,  and  there  is  only  one  way  to 
seem  fair,  and  that  is  to  be  fair.  The 
man  who  chooses  the  first  way  grows 
steadily  weaker,  the  other  as  steadily 
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grows  stronger.  Sharp  practice  in  law 
or  in  business  is  bad  practice. 

The  important  part  of  a lawyer’s 
business  is  not  merely  litigation.  His 
best  employment  comes  from  clients 
who  wish  to  avoid  litigation.  He  has  to 
draw  papers  under  which  great  enter- 
prises are  launched  or  great  organiza- 
tions are  formed.  He  is  called  upon  to 
conduct  important  negotiations  between 
opposing  interests  where  his  best  quali- 
fication for  the  work  is  the  reputation  of 
being  absolutely  incapable  of  mislead- 
ing or  seeking  to  take  unfair  advantage 
of  any  one.  Rich  people  wish  to  place 
their  property  in  charge  of  honest  men, 
and  would  think  of  no  others.  A 
sharp  practitioner  does  not  get  this  lu- 
crative business.  A man  who  would 
employ  him  to  help  acquire  riches  would 
never  put  them  in  his  hands  to  keep, 
lest  he  might  yield  to  temptation  and 
prove  untrustworthy.  A man’s  best 
capital  in  the  business  world  is  a well- 
established  reputation  for  incorrupti- 
ble character. 

The  rules  which  I suggest  are  after 
all  the  established  canons  of  the  pro- 
fession. He  who  conscientiously  keeps 
the  oath  which  he  takes  when  he  is 
admitted  to  the  Bar,  not  allowing  the 
practice  of  others  to  affect  his  interpre- 
tation will  not  stray  from  the  true 
path.  He  will  “do  no  falsehood  nor 
consent  to  the  doing  of  any  in  court 
* * will  not  willingly  or  wittingly  pro- 
mote or  sue  any  false,  groundless  or  un- 
lawful suit,  nor  give  aid  or  consent  to 
the  same  * * will  delay  no  man  for 
lucre  or  malice,  but  * * will  conduct 
himself  * * with  all  good  fidelity  as  well 
to  the  courts  as  his  clients.” 

Let  me  take  in  conclusion  a wider 
view  and  point  out  what  the  profession 
of  the  law  offers  its  votaries.  The  law- 
yer will  find  his  life  full  of  absorbing 
interest.  He  is  brought  into  intimate 
contact  with  men  and  women  of  every 
kind,  and  will  learn  how  they  live,  what 


reefs  lie  beneath  what  seems  like  a tran- 
quil stream,  how  difficulties  and  dangers 
have  been  faced.  He  may  be  called 
suddenly  to  investigate  some  startlirg 
crime,  and  live  a detective  story.  He 
will  have  the  exacting  ups  and  downs  of 
a long  jury  trial,  learning  how  wise  was 
the  remark  of  Judge  Benjamin  R.  Cur- 
tis, that  “Every  new  witness  is  a new' 
peril.”  He  cannot  fail  to  enjoy  the 
argument  of  some  great  question  of  law 
before  a Supreme  Court.  These  are 
the  incidents  of  private  practice.  He 
may  be  the  adviser  of  a nation  in  some 
great  domestic  or  international  crisis. 
He  may  be  called  upon  to  shape  the 
legislative  policy  of  his  country,  and 
find  a remedy  for  troubles  between 
labor  and  capital.  More  than  any  other 
one  he  can  say:  ‘'Nil  humani  a me 
alienum  puto.” 

The  lawyer  must  turn  from  one  diffi- 
culty to  another  with  ease.  A quiet 
and  dull  morning  in  his  office  may  be 
followed  by  weeks  of  intense  labor  and 
exacting  conflict  at  the  demand  of  a 
new  client.  In  these  days  of  great 
interests  he  may  be  called  to  cross  the 
continent  or  an  ocean,  and  find  himself 
with  only  warning  enough  to  get  his 
luggage  suddenly  transported  into  a new 
atmosphere  and  different  climate.  The 
greatest  variety  of  employment,  the 
chance  to  use  all  his  powers  to  the  ut- 
most, the  delights  of  a hard-won  victory, 
the  rejoicing  at  the  escape  from  in- 
pending  disaster,  the  joys  of  a full  life, 
these  arc  what  the  law  as  a profession 
gives,  and  to  one  who  has  known  it,  no 
other  profession  can  compare  with  it, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  community  the 
powers  of  an  attorney  should  be  given 
only  to  men  who  know  what  the  law  is, 
or  how  to  learn  it  and  arc  educated  (for 
it  is  said  that  a lawyer  must  know  every- 
thing), and  w'hose  characters  arc  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  temptations  which 
beset  the  lawyer  as  they  do  every  fighter 
in  the  community. 
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Jffle&tctne 

By  Charles  M . Greene  ’70 


HE  profession  of  Medicine  offers  a 
great  opportunity  to  those  whose 
chief  aim  in  life  is  to  serve  their  fellow- 
men.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  an 
endeavor  to  help  Latin  School  boys  to 
determine  whether  to  choose  this  pro- 
fession as  their  life  work  rather  than 
some  other  field  of  human  usefulness. 

It  is  well  if  a youth  can  so  far  know 
himself,  his  tastes,  interests,  and  am- 
bitions, as  to  be  able  to  choose  his  pro- 
fession before  entering  college.  The  old 
adage,  that  poets  are  born,  not  made, 
is  equally  true  of  physicians,  and  indeed 
of  the  members  of  all  the  so-called  learned 
professions  and  higher  walks  of  life. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  for  a young  man 
early  to  learn  to  search  himself,  to  take 
stock  of  his  physical,  mental  and  spiri- 
tual endowments,  so  to  speak  “to  find 
himself.”  A boy’s  teachers,  who  have 
studied  him  over  a period  of  years,  may 
be  of  great  help  in  enabling  him  to 
analyze  himself.  If  a boy  is  able  to 
choose  his  profession  thus  early,  he 
can  shape  his  college  career  in  accordance 
with  his  choice, — not,  however,  choos- 
ing his  college  studies  solely  with  refer- 
ence to  his  intended  profession,  but 
pursuing  the  general  cultural  studies  as 
well. 

If  a boy  enters  college  with  his  life- 
career  undetermined,  he  will  do  well  to 
reach  a decision  as  early  as  possible, 
aided  by  the  advice  of  his  college  teach- 
ers: it  is  unfortunate  for  him  to  pass  into 
the  world  as  a soldier  of  fortune,  to 
wait  “for  something  to  turn  up.”  To 
help  a young  man  in  his  choice  of  a pro- 
fession,!^ self-examination  and  determ- 
ination, let  us  consider  the  qualifications 
and  endowments  of  heart,  mind,  and 
body  essential  to  the  successful  practice 
of  Medicine. 

First,  to  lie  a successful  physician,  one 
must  have  a healthy  body.  The  study 


of  Medicine  is  long  and  arduous,  and 
lasts  a lifetime.  The  practice,  often 
with  long  hours  and  irregularity  of  tak- 
ing food  and  sleep,  can  be  endured  only 
by  those  of  sound  physique.  There 
have  been  frail  rnen  in  the  profession; 
but  such,  men  are  greatly  handicapped  in 
their  work. 

Naturally,  to  succeed  in  any  field  of 
endeavor  one  must  have  a taste  for  his 
work,  and  love  it  above  all  other  major 
fields.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  decide 
in  advance  whether  one  may  be  said  to 
love  the  science  and  art  of  Medicine; 
but  if  he  is  fond  of  the  natural  sciences, 
is  an  accurate  observer,  has  a gentle 
hand,  a kind  heart,  and  a ready  sym- 
pathy, if  willing  to  work  hard  for  a 
moderate  pecuniary  leturn,  if  he  finds  his 
greatest  reward  in  serving  others  rather 
than  himself,  if,  in  short,  his  aim  is 
genuinely"  altruistic,  he  may  well  choose 
the  medical  profession  for  his  life-work. 

Entering  college  with  his  choice  made 
for  Medicine,  a man  should  know  that 
he  will  need  a reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German,  and  a good  train- 
ing in  natural  science,  especially"  in 
chemistry.  He  should  know  that  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences  serves  to 
train  him  to  accurate  observation.  But 
it  is  a mistake  to  devote  all  one’s  time 
in  college  to  the  so-called  pre-medical 
studies,  and  philosophy"  should  not  be 
neglected;  and  particularly  to  the  clas- 
sics should  some  time  be  allotted.  It 
has  truly"  been  said  that  in  the  use  of 
written  and  spoken  English,  physicians 
often  fall  far  short  of  the  desirable 
standard.  Many  doctors  become  teach- 
ers in  medical  schools;  and  many  more 
write  books  and  papers  for  current 
medical  literature.  A marked  ability- 
in  the  use  of  good  English,  written  and 
spoken,  is  a most  desirable  accomplish- 
ment. 
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After  college  comes  the  medical  school. 
A wise  man  chooses  a school  of  the  high- 
est standards:  nothing  is  so  cheap  as  a 
^heap  medical  education.  Here  the  work 
is  hard,  but  to  one  who  has  chosen  wisely 
most  absorbingly  interesting.  For  the 
first  year  or  two  the  student  pursues  the 
fundamental  medical  sciences,— anat- 
omy, physiology",  chemistry.  Later 
comes  pathology,  pharmacology",  and 
the  several  divisions  of  the  art  of  medi- 
cine,— the  study,  both  literary"  and  clini- 
cal, of  diseased  conditions.  While  all 
students  follow  essentially  the  same 
studies,  there  is  a certain  degree  of 
election  of  courses  in  the  final  y'ear. 
The  student  soon  discovers  that  his 
work  is  divided  between  the  laboratory 
and  the  bedside:  a certain  small  propor- 
tion of  medical  men  are  equally  inter- 
ested and  proficient  in  both  laboratory" 
and  clinical  fields;  but  in  most  cases 
one’s  taste  and  aptitude  take  him  to  on 
or  the  other,  and  lead  him  to  a life  of 
scientific  investigation,  research,  or  to 
the  clinical  woik  of  the  profession.  Dur- 
ing his  medical  school  training,  every 
student  is  instructed  in  both  laboratory 
and  clinical  work:  after  graduation 
comes  the  opportunity"  for  a further, 
most  fruitful  training  in  both  fields, 
either  a*  laboratory  assistants  or  hospi- 
tal house  officers.  Every  graduate  should 
have  this  subsequent  opportunity.  Fifty 
years  ago  it  was  most  desirable  that  an 
ambitious  graduate  should  continue  his 
studies  abroad.  The  best  American 
schools  are  now  so  far  developed  that 
foreign  study  is  no  longer  essential. 

The  question  of  a location  for  his 
life  work  is  the  next  and  often  most 
difficult  problem.  Time  and  space  do 
not  permit  a discussion  of  the  question 
in  this  paper.  Generally  speaking,  one 
does  well  to  locate  among  his  relatives 
and  friends;  but  inviting  opportunity 
often  leads  the  young  physican  elsewhere. 

Early  in  student  life,  the  discovery 


is  made  that,  in  these  day's  the  field  of 
Medicine  is  very"  much  divided  into 
what  are  called  specialties:  indeed,  the 
student’s  teachers  are  specialists.  The 
science  of  Medicine  is  now  so  great  and 
broad  that  no  one  can  hope  to  excel  in 
all  the  medical  branches.  But  speciali- 
zation is  not  for  the  young,  for  many 
reasons:  the  great  multitude  of  physi- 
cians must  necessarily  live  their  pro- 
professional lives  as  general  practition- 
ers; after  perhaps  ten  years  of  general 
practice,  the  young  doctor  may  find 
that  his  taste,  abilities,  and  opportuni- 
ty may  lead  him  to  confine  his  work  to 
some  special  branch.  Very  few  should 
adopt  special  work  from  the  beginning. 

With  good  health  and  a sound  educa- 
tion, what  personal  qualifications  are 
essential  to  success  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession? To  be  successful  a physician 
must  have  and  maintain  high  character, 
unspotted  reputation.  He  must  be  cap- 
able of  untiring  industry;  for  he  must 
be  a student  all  his  life.  He  must  have 
what  Professor  Grandgent  has  so  aptly 
called  “an  understanding  heart”;  he 
must  have  a spirit  of  kindliness  and 
deep  human  sympathy,  which  readilv 
leads  him  to  weep  with  those  who  weep, 
and  rejoice  with  those  who  do  rejoice. 
He  must  have  a world  of  patience  with 
the  peculiarities  and  idiosyncracies  of 
those  who  consult  him;  he  must  try  to 
relieve  the  perhaps  unnecessary,  but 
generally"  natural,  anxieties  of  a patient’s 
family  and  friends.  He  must  have  a 
vast  unselfishness,  self-abnegation,  a 
constant  readiness  to  give  his  best  re- 
gardless of  his  peisonal  convenience; 
he  should  learn  to  love  his  neighbor  even 
more  than  himself.  He  must  have  a 
pleasant  personality",  the  personality 
that  makes  little  children  love  him,  the 
kind  that  inspires  confidence  among 
those  whom  he  seeks  to  help. 

What  reward  may"  such  a physician 
hope  to  receive?  He  may  not  hope  to 
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become  rich  in  worldly  goods;  but  he 
may  expect  to  gain  a competency,  to 
marry,  to  bring  up  and  educate  a fami- 
ly. Medicine  is  constantly  advancing, — 
he  may  hope  to  be  able  to  advance  hum- 
an knowledge.  He  will  make  very  many 
friends, — loyal,  life-long  friends,  among 
both  rich  and  poor,  and  he  will  be  the 


recipient  of  heartfelt  gratitude,  told 
or  untold.  He  will  be  a leading  light 
in  his  community,- — loved,  honored,  re- 
spected by  troops  of  friends.  And  at 
his  mortal  end  he  may  hope  to  hear  the 
final  judgment,  “Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 


Sit  Appreciation 


HE  following  letter  was  received  bv 
Mr.  Campbell  from  Mr.  Henry  M. 

Rogers  of  the  Class  of  ’58. 

Dear  Mr.  Campbell, 

I wish  to  thank  you  for  the  copy 
of  the  “Catalogue  of  the  Public 
Latin  School,”  which  you  have  sent 
to  me,  so  very  interesting  in  every- 
way to  one  who  looks  back  to  an 
entrance  into  the  School  in  1853 
and  a graduation  in  1858. 

The  changes  are  so  absorbingly 
suggestive,  if  in  no  other  respects, 
in  the  numbers  now  in  the  school, 
the  variety  of  the  studies,  the  num- 
ber of  teachers,  the  names  of  the 
scholars. 

Your  address  to  us,  “Old  School- 
boys of  Boston,”  a few  weeks  ago 
was  very  inspiring,  full  of  convinc- 
ing proofs  of  the  general  high  char- 


acter, earnestness  and  legitimate 
ambitions  of  those  under  your  guid- 
ance, by  whatever  name  called,  or 
by-  whatever  creed  directed;  an  an- 
swer to  pessimism  and  discouraging 
predictions.  The  world  is  better, 
not  worse,  and  the  spiritual  forces 
are  making  headway  against  materi- 
alism-— and  hope  and  faith  cannot 
be  mere  words,  “shibboleths,”  so 
long  as  y-ou  and  others  like  you  are 
directing  the  lives  of  those  to  whom 
the  Republic  must  look  for  advances 
in  ideals,  in  character. 

I congratulate  yTou  and  bid  you 
Godspeed  and  all  success  in  the  new 
yrnar  and  shall  try  to  see  y-ou,  per- 
sonally, to  express  myr  appreciation 
of  the  work  in  which  you  are  en- 
gaged. 

Henry-  M.  Rogers. 
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® tje  jRintsitrp 

By  William  W.  Fenn  ’80 


T is  difficult  to  put  in  general  terms 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  ministry  as  a vocation,  on  account  of 
the  differences  both  among  men  with 
their  varied  likes  and  dislikes  and  also 
among  denominations  with  one  or  an- 
other of  which  a minister’s  lot  is  almost 
necessarily  cast.  In  present  circum- 
stances, the  variety  of  a clergyman’s 
occupations  calls  for  an  exceptional 
combination  of  traits.  He  should  be  a 
scholar  and  a master  in  the  art  of  verbal 
and  oral  expression  of  ideas,  a man  of 
social  gifts,  a wise  and  sympathetic 
friend,  and  a skilful  administrator.  This 
is  a discouraging  array  of  qualifications, 
yet  there  is  some  promise  in  its  very 
diversity,  for  it  would  be  a rare  man  who 
could  not  do  some  one  of  these  things 
well  and  the  others  at  least  passably. 
On  the  other  hand,  a young  man  with  a 
special  aptitude  in  one  of  these  directions 
may  find  himself  hindered  by  the  de- 
mands made  upon  him  from  others. 
The  particular  denomination  in  which 
a man  works  also  has  very  much  to  do 
with  his  happiness  and  efficiency.  In 
one,  he  may  be  vexed  bv  doctrinal  dis- 
cussions which  fray  his  patience  and 
oblige  him  to  expend  energy  in  over- 
coming friction  which  could  be  employed 
in  more  profitable  ways.  In  another, 
he  may  find  that  denominational  of- 
ficials set  up  standards  of  efficiency, 
determining  advancement,  which  are 
not  those  of  high-minded  religious  youth. 
Parishes,  too,  are  sometimes  exacting 
and  unreasonable,  disposed  to  criticize 
unduly  and  dictate  improperly  the 
details  of  their  minister's  life.  About 
such  matters  I write  only  from  hearsay 
and  not  from  personal  knowledge.  My 
own  life  as  a parish  minister  was  spent 
in  one  of  the  smaller  denominations 
(Unitarian)  the  members  of  which  I 


found  extraordinarily  magnanimous.  I 
wras  never  called  to  account  more  than 
once  or  twice  for  heretical  utterances, 
and  then  by  individuals  and  never 
officially.  There  was  never  even  the 
slightest  interference  with  my  personal 
affairs:  on  the  contrary,  there  was  al- 
ways the  finest  courtesy  and  consider- 
ation. Since  I must  write  out  of 
personal  experience,  it  may  well  be  that 
others  whose  experience  has  been  dif- 
ferent from  mine  will  not  agree  with 
what  I say. 

There  are  some  men  who  ought  not 
to  consider  the  ministry  as  a life  work. 
Certainly,  a man  whose  prime  ambition 
is  to  make  money  should  keep  out  of  it. 
Like  the  teaching  profession,  its  financial 
rewards  are  meagre.  It  seldom  happens 
that  a clergyman  suffers  actual  privation 
or  grinding  poverty.  There  is  usuallv 
a little  meal  in  the  barrel  and  a little  oil 
in  the  cruse.  To  put  it  in  more  modern 
terms,  he  will  rarely,  be  without  the  price 
of  a loaf  of  bread  and  a quart  of  milk. 
In  many  denominations,  too,  there  is 
provision  for  a pension  which  frees  old 
age  from  penury.  But  the  ministry  is 
not  a lucrative  profession:  let  that  be 
clearly  understood.  Again,  it  is  not  the 
calling  for  a young  man  who  is  deficient 
in  human  sympathy,  and  feels  no  desire 
to  be  of  use  in  the  world.  Unless  one 
can  interest  himself  in  uninteresting 
people  and  is  willing  to  spend  himself 
for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  he 
would  better  keep  out  of  the  ministry. 
There  is  no  place  in  it  for  a snob  or  a 
fastidious  “high-brow”.  But  if  a man 
has  a genuine  interest  in  religion  because 
he  has  found  it  helpful  in  his  own  life, 
and  also  in  human  beings  who,  he  be- 
lieves, can  also  be  helped  best  on  the 
religious  side  of  their  natures,  to  such 
a man  the  ministry  offers  an  opportunity 
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for  a singularly  happy  and  useful  life. 

One  of  the  sources  of  its  happiness  is 
the  demand  for  regular,  creative,  in- 
tellectual labor.  Whatever  else  he  may 
do,  or  leave  undone,  a minister  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  at  least  one  sermon  a 
week.  When  a sermon  is  finished, 
something  has  actually  been  created  and 
a clergyman  feels,  in  a measure,  the 
happy  satisfaction  of  a creative  artist. 
Many  a young  man  shrinks  from  the 
ministry  because  he  cannot  believe  him- 
self capable  of  producing,  week  after 
week,  a substantial  piece  of  intellectual 
work,  but  he  will  find  that  when  the 
mind  has  once  acquired  the  habit  of 
regular  production  it  can  be  trusted  to 
produce  something,  something,  at  the 
appointed  time. 

Then  again,  the  diversified  occupations 
of  a minister’s  life  keep  him  happily 
employed  at  tasks  of  refreshing  variety. 
I never  knew  an  hour  in  which  I was 
puzzled  what  to  do  next  in  order  to  kill 
time.  There  was  always  a book  to  read, 
a call  to  make,  an  address  to  prepare,  a 
committee  meeting  to  attend — some- 
thing to  be  done  which  kept  me  fully 
and  happily  occupied. 

Finally,  one  of  the  happiest  things 
about  a minister’s  life  is  the  friendships 
it  permits  him  to  enjoy.  It  has  often 
seemed  to  me  that  the  vocations  of  life 
can  be  compared  by  this  test  almost 
more  justly  than  by  any  other.  Judged 
by  it,  the  ministry  seems  to  me  to  sur- 
pass every  other  except,  perhaps,  the 
life  of  a family  doctor.  But  the  family 
doctor  is  a rara  avis  in  these  days  of 
specialists,  and  a minister  meets  men 
on  their  highest  levels.  It  is  true  that 
men  sometimes  “make  up”  for  the 
parson,  thus  becoming  unreal  and  hypo- 
critical, yet,  allowing  for  this,  I am  still 
persuaded  that  a true  parish  minister 


has  exceptional  opportunities  for  friend- 
ship. 

As  respects  usefulness,  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  with  certainly,  for  results  are  not 
so  evident  as  when  a physician  brings  a 
patient  back  to  health  or  a lawyer  wins 
a client’s  case.  Yet  it  is  certainly  true 
that  to  plant  a true  and  fruitful  idea  in 
a man's  mind  is  often  the  very  highest 
service  that  can  be  rendered  him.  Over 
and  over  again,  a clergyman  is  abashed 
when  some  one,  often  a stranger,  tells 
him  of  an  idea  derived  from  a single 
sermon  which  he  has  found  of  permanent 
value.  Probably  the  clergyman  has 
quite  forgotten  the  sermon,  and  the  idea 
many  seem  to  him  pretty  commonplace; 
nevertheless  he  has  evidently  been  of 
help  to  this  grateful  stranger.  If  now 
and  then  an  instance  of  this  sort  comes 
to  his  notice,  must  there  not  be  others  of 
which  he  never  has  heard  and  never  will 
hear?  So  he  thanks  God  and  takes 
courage. 

Not  long  ago,  an  aged  clergyman 
whom  I knew  intimately  was  convers- 
ing with  one  of  his  parishioners,  a 
business  man  of  large  means,  who  said 
to  him — “Doctor,  it  is  a shame  that  you 
became  a minister.  You  have  a first- 
rate  business  head,  and  if  you  had  gone 
into  business  you  would  be  a rich  man 
to-day.”  My  friend  thanked  him  for 
the  compliment  and  then,  taking  from 
his  pocket  a letter  which  he  had  received 
only  that  morning  from  a man  whom  he 
had  recently  helped  over  one  of  the 
hard  spots  in  life,  read  a single  para- 
graph of  grateful  appreciation.  When 
he  had  finished,  his  parishioner  sat  in 
silence  for  a moment,  and  then,  slapping 
his  hand  upon  the  table  exclaimed — “My 
God!  I’d  give  everything  I own  if  there 
was  one  man  in  all  the  world  to  write 
like  that  to  me.”  There  you  have  it. 
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education 

By  Harry  Edwin  Burton  ’86 


N the  profession  of  teaching  one  must 
recognize  two  quite  different  fields  of 
work, — the  school  and  the  college  or 
university.  In  the  school  a man  must 
be  primarily  a teacher, — an  educated 
man,  of  course,  with  a sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject, — but  he  must  be 
endowed  by  nature  with  certain  qualities 
of  mind  and  disposition.  The  ideal 
school  teacher  has  an  attractive  and 
forceful,  but  not  aggressive,  personality, 
a well-ordered  mind  that  thinks  logically 
and  clearly,  a kindly,  understanding,  and 
patient  disposition,  tact  and  common 
sense.  He  must  appreciate  the  point  of 
view  of  youth.  Very  rarely  does  a 
teacher  have  all  these  qualities.  But 
most  of  them  he  must  have  if  he  is  going 
to  be  a successful  school  teacher. 

The  business  of  the  college  or  univers- 
ity teacher  is  an  absolutely  different 
thing,  though  he  is  very  fortunate  if 
he  has  the  qualities  of  the  school  teacher. 
First  of  all,  whether  his  work  is  mainly 
investigation  and  writing  or  mainly 
teaching,  he  must  have  a thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject.  Even  if  his 
only  interest  is  teaching,  he  must  have 
not  merely  enough  to  supply  the  needs 
of  his  students,  but  a great  fund  of 
material  in  his  subject  or  related  to  his 
subject  from  which  he  may  occasionally 
draw,  in  order  to  make  his  work  inter- 
esting and  stimulating.  There  are  two 
types  of  college  professor, — the  investi- 
gator and  the  teacher;  and  rarely  arc  the 
two  combined.  The  investigator  is  us- 
ually found  in  the  university.  In  fact, 
some  universities  make  investigation 
and  publishing  a requisite  for  advance- 
ment. The  investigator  usually  has  to 
do  some  teaching  and  he  is  often  a bad 
teacher,  lacking  entirely  the  necessary 
personal  qualities.  The  teacher  is  found 
especially  in  the  smaller  institutions 
without  graduate  schools,  though  there 


are  many  in  the  universities.  A man 
who  enjoys  teaching  and  is  recognized 
as  a good  teacher,  a man  who  is  really 
interested  in  his  students,  usually  has 
little  time  for  investigation.  If  he  has 
started  his  career  in  a college,  he  receives 
all  that  the  college  can  give,  but  he  re- 
mains there.  If  he  has  secured  a minor 
position  in  a university,  his  progress  is 
slow  and,  before  middle  age,  he  will 
probably  be  found  in  a smaller  institu- 
tion. I have,  however,  known  some 
ideal  professors, — splendid  teachers,  men 
who  could  present  a subject  clearly  and 
simply,  men  who  would  have  been  verv 
successful  school-teachers,  and  these 
men  at  the  same  time  found  opportunity', 
energy,  and  interest  to  carry  on  work  of 
scholarly  investigation. 

As  to  the  question  of  selecting  the 
teaching  profession  as  a career,  indi- 
vidual tendencies  and  abilities  are  so 
varied  that  I shall  not  try  to  give  advice. 
I will  state  a few  facts  under  three  heads, 
-the  popular  estimate  of  the  profession, 
the  financial  return,  and  the  possibility 
of  a useful  and  contented  life. 

Men  who  teach  are,  I think,  generally 
respected  but  there  is  a feeling  that  they 
are  somewhat  abnormal,  that  they  are 
different  from  other  men.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  their  intercourse 
is  largely  with  young  people  and  partly 
to  the  impossibility  of  making  much 
money.  Business  is  more  important 
than  it  used  to  be  and  the  chief  aim  of 
business  is  the  making  of  money.  Busi- 
ness men, — by  far  the  majority  in  the 
community,  cannot  understand  a man 
of  intelligence  and  ability  who  sells  his 
product  for  far  less  than  it  is  worth.  I 
do  not  regard  this  attitude  of  the  world 
at  large  as  an  argument  of  any  conse- 
quence. Moreover,  it  has  been  mini- 
mized in  recent  years  by  the  change  in 
the  characteristics  of  teachers.  Fifty 
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years  ago  the  teacher  was  more  or  less 
of  a pec’ag  gue.  His  students  were,  I 
think,  less  sophisticated,  if  not  less 
mature.  His  work  was  more  tradi- 
tional, more  formal,  more  disciplinary, 
and  it  reacted  upon  his  own  attitude. 
And  so,  with  changed  conditions,  the 
comparative  independence  of  the  stud- 
ent has  reacted  upon  the  teacher.  He 
has  become  more  human.  He  can  ex- 
ercise his  individuality  even  in  the 
classroom  and  is  beginning  to  be  regarded 
as  a normal  man,  and,  if  successful,  is 
respected  as  any  other  man  would  be. 

Insufficient  pay  for  teachers  is  tradi- 
tional. It  goes  back  at  least  to  the  days 
of  ancient  Rome  and  probably  to  the 
first  man  who  ever  taught.  And  herein 
lies  the  chief  problem  for  the  young  man 
who  is  thinking  of  selecting  the  teaching 
profession  as  a career.  In  recent  years 
salaries  have  increased,  to  be  sure,  but 
they  have  not  increased  as  rapidly  as 
the  cost  of  living.  However,  that  is 
not  the  important  thing.  A successful 
teacher  on  his  increased  salary  could 
probably  maintain  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing that  was  satisfactory  fifty  years  ago. 
But  that  is  no  longer  the  standard  of 
his  neighbors  who  are  not  teachers.  In 
the  first  place,  the  modern  teacher  is  a 
specialist.  Even  the  country  schools  are 
not  taught  by  young  men  during  their 
college  vacations  or  by  young  men  who 
have  to  make  a little  money  before  they 
can  go  to  a law  school.  The  man  who 
teaches  nowadays  is  a college  graduate 
and  usually  one  who  has  specialized  in 
some  subject  while  in  college.  If  he 
wishes  to  teach  in  a college,  he  should 
have  several  years  of  graduate  work  and, 
at  least  for  certain  subjects,  residence 
and  study  abroad.  A school  teacher 
can  hardly  begin  his  career  with  adequate 
preparation  before  he  is  twenty-two 
years  old  and  a college  teacher  needs 
three  or  four  additional  years,  though 
the  elements  of  certain  subjects  are 


sometimes  taught  in  college  by  voung 
men  who  have  just  graduated  from 
college. 

The  teacher  in  school  or  college  may 
look  forward  to  a salary  of  $5000  or 
$0000  a year.  A very  few  receive  more 
than  that  but  the  average  is  far  below 
that.  This  amount  would  have  seemed 
a fortune  to  the  teacher  of  fifty  years 
ago,  but  nowadays  it  is  pretty  difficult 
to  bring  up  a family,  maintain  a suitable 
home,  with  a modest  automobile, — 
almost  a necessity,- -even  on  the  maxi- 
mum salary  of  the  teacher,  which  of 
course  he  does  not  attain  until  he  has 
reached  middle  age.  I think  it  is  not 
going  too  far  to  say  that,  unless  a teacher 
avoids  marriage  or  has  private  means, 
he  is  always  in  straitened  circumstances. 
But  the  really  exasperating  thing  is  this, 
-that,  even  if  he  is  a wonderful  teacher, 
a great  scholar,  or  both,  and  is  willing 
to  work  fifteen  hours  a day,  he  cannot 
make  any  more  money  unless  he  writes 
novels  or  successful  elementary  text- 
books, or  takes  up  executive  work  at  the 
expense  of  scholarship  or  teaching.  In 
certain  subjects  he  may  secure  outside 
work,  but  the  addition  to  his  income  is 
not  large.  In  other  professions,  except, 
possibly,  the  ministry,  and  in  business 
there  is  practically  no  limit;  a man’s 
financial  success  depends  upon  his  ability 
and  his  effort.  In  teaching  that  is  not 
the  case. 

Fortunately  the  cloud  which  I have 
just  described  has  a silver  lining.  There 
are  several  things  that  make  the  teacher’s 
career  attractive  to  many  men  in  spite 
of  inadequate  compensation.  In  the 
first  place,  though  the  pay  is  small,  it  is 
sure.  If  your  work  is  well  done,  you 
have  no  fear  that  a shift  in  business 
conditions  will  make  you  lose  your 
position.  Keen  competition  in  business 
causes  many  disappointments  and  dis- 
asters which  the  teacher  rarely  has  to 
face.  In  addition,  many  colleges  and 
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some  schools  provide  pensions  for  retir- 
ing teachers.  Teaching  may  be  regarded 
as  a safe  investment  for  the  conservative 
mind,  offering  a small  but  sure  return. 

Secondly,  while  it  is  true  that  school- 
teaching within  the  hours  of  the  school- 
day  and  within  the  days  of  the  school- 
year  is  hard  work  and  responsible  work, 
-far  harder  and,  in  my  opinion,  far 
more  responsible  than  college-teaching, 
-vet  the  day’s  work  of  the  school 
teacher  does  not  last  as  long  as  the 
business  man’s,  his  Saturdays  are  his 
own,  and  during  the  year  he  has  twelve 
weeks  or  more  of  vacation.  This  free 
time  some  teachers  use  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  a little  to  their  income.  It  is 
a pity  if  they  feel  that  they  must  do  so. 
They  need  all  this  time  for  rest  and 
recreation.  The  tired  business  man 
makes  a little  less  money  for  himself 
and  his  family,  but  the  tired  school 
teacher  does  not  give  to  his  pupils  what 
he  is  capable  of  giving  and  to  that  extent 
is  a loss  to  the  community.  Thus,  long 
vacations  must  be  regarded  as  an 
economic  necessity.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  pleasant  opportunities  for 
recreation  which  men  in  other  occupa- 
tions can  rarely  enjoy  without  serious 
financial  loss. 

The  position  of  the  college  or  univers- 
ity teacher  in  this  matter  is  very  different 
and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  independ- 
ence, far  more  attractive.  The  school 
teacher  gives  perhaps  twenty  hours  a 
week  to  teaching,  the  college  teacher 
usually  not  more  than  twelve  and,  in 
many  cases,  not  more  than  nine.  He 
may  be  called  upon  to  do  a considerable 
amount  of  committee-work  if  he  has 
ability  of  that  sort,  but,  so  far  as  the 
actual  demands  of  the  college  are  con- 
cerned, the  college  professor  is  never 
overworked.  In  fact,  if  he  does  nothing 
beyond  his  two  hours  of  teaching  each 
day,  if  he  avoids  committee-work  and 


does  no  investigation  and  no  writing,  he 
is  living  a pretty  lazy  life  and  his  salary 
is  as  large  as  it  should  be.  The  college 
may  properly  expect  from  him  some- 
thing more  specific  than  wide  reading, 
intellectual  conversation,  and  frequent 
trips  to  Europe, — something  that  will 
bring  credit  to  him  and  to  the  college. 

In  spite  of  occasional  abuse  of  the  sort 
suggested,  it  is  this  freedom  that  makes 
the  position  of  the  college  teacher 
attractive.  He  is  not  overtired  bv 
teaching,  he  has  a large  part  of  the  day 
which  he  may  give  to  occupations  which 
he  enjoys  and  which  may  be  regarded  as 
his  proper  work,  and  he  has  a long  vaca- 
tion and  an  occasional  sabbatical  year 
which  he  may  give  to  those  same  occu- 
pations or  to  travel,  according  to  the 
possibilities  of  his  purse. 

Finally,  there  is  the  pleasant  associa- 
tion with  men  and  women  of  similar 
tastes  and  training,  intellectual  men  and 
women  who  have  ideas  and  something 
interesting  to  talk  about. 

I might  speak  of  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  the  realization  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  work,  the  fact  that  the 
teacher  is  developing  the  citizens  of  the 
future,  is  determining  conditions  for 
years  to  come,  but  I shall  not  do  so, 
because  I do  not  believe  that  many 
teachers  give  this  matter  a thought  or 
derive  any  satisfaction  from  it.  This 
is  a material  age  and  the  returns  for 
labor,  even  the  labor  of  teaching,  must 
be  pretty  quick  and  pretty  tangible. 
In  this  article  I have  confined  myself  to 
facts  as  they  have  appeared  to  me  in 
many  years  of  teaching  in  school  and 
college.  I have  tried  to  make  it  clear 
that  in  the  teaching  profession,  as  in  all 
others,  there  are  things  good  and  things 
bad.  Whether  you  will  regard  the  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages  as  greater  will 
depend  upon  your  individual  character- 
istics and  ambitions. 
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literature 

By  Willis  Boyd  Allen  74 


EARLY  sixty  years  ago  I climbed 
the  granite  steps  of  the  old  Bedford 
Street  schoolhouse  and  entered  the 
Boston  Latin  School  for  the  first  time,  a 
rather  small  and  timid  boy;  was  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  Mr.  J . W.  Chadwick, 
then  a young  man  in  charge  of  the  Sixth 
Class,  and  was  given  my  first  task: 
to  learn  by  heart  a page  and  a half  of 
Harkness’  Latin  Grammar. 

Six  years  of  good,  hard  school  work 
followed,  and  just  before  Graduation 
Day,  in  1874,  Dr.  Lrancis  Gardner,  the 
Head  Master,  wrote  in  my  autograph 
album : 

“Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere 
met  am 

Malta  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit.” 

Often  during  the  long  life  of  literary 
work  that  has  followed  those  bright 
days  in  school  and  college  I have  re- 
called those  lines  of  Horace,  and  realized 
how  true  they  were  of  a career  devoted 
to  Letters.  In  no  other  profession,  I 
think,  is  there  such  frequent  alternation 
of  “sweating  and  shivering,”  so  many 
things  to  be  “endured  and  accomp- 
lished,” before  the  goal  can  be  reached. 
But  that  is  no  reason  for  discouragement 
or  faint-heartedness  in  a young  man 
who  feels  the  call  of  the  Pen.  Rather 
it’s  an  incentive  to  do  his  best  to  win  a 
place  for  himself  among  the  successful 
writers  of  his  day. 

Of  course  one  must  “earn  a living”  in 
some  honest  way,  and  this  is  where 
Literature  beckons  to  him;  for  in  no 
other  calling  is  “living”  richer  and 
sweeter.  With  the  first  issue  of  one’s 
work  in  permanent,  printed  form  friend- 
ships begin  to  spring  up  like  flowers 
along  the  rugged  path.  Comraderv, 
congenial  atmosphere,  appreciation  and 
perhaps  even  an  occasional  helping  hand 
lighten  the  ardors  of  the  day.  Com- 
position, the  marshalling  of  words,  the 


flow  of  ideas,  the  means  for  reaching  the 
great  Public  become  easier,  more  de- 
lightful with  each  new  step  forward. 

There  are  many  bugbears,  many  lions 
beside  the  way;  many  storms,  as  well 
as  hours  of  pure  sunlight;  many  valleys 
that  seem  to  trend  downward,  but  are 
really  only  phases  of  the  trail  to  the 
heights.  Most  of  these  obstacles  have 
entered  into  my  own  experience  during 
more  than  forty  years  of  work  in  the 
profession.  No  one  knows  better  than 
I the  sickening  disappointment  inflicted 
by  the  bulky  returned  manuscript,  the 
suave  “regrets”  of  the  editor — whose 
decision,  however,  is  probably  just. 
Nevertheless,  were  I to  begin  life  again, 
and  choose  a career,  there  is  no  other 
that  would  appeal  to  me  so  strongly  as 
that  of  a “free  lance”  writer. 

As  to  the  financial  basis  of  pro- 
fessional authorship,  there  are  on  record 
many  instances  of  plentiful  returns  for 
exceptionally  successful  work.  Tenny- 
son is  said  to  have  enjoyed  an  annual 
income  of  $100,000- — • or  thereabouts — 
from  his  poetry.  Lor  some  of  the 
slightest  verses  he  received  $40.  a line, 
and  the  New  York  Ledger  paid  him 
$5,000.  for  “The  May  Queen”.  George 
Eliot  sold  “Romola”  for  $75,000,  and 
her  “Middlemarch”  brought  more  than 
twice  that  sum.  Mrs.  Stowe,  after 
peddling  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  from 
publisher  to  publisher  in  vain,  finally 
had  it  accepted  by  a weekly  paper,  in 
the  columns  of  which  it  attracted  the 
notice  of  an  enterprising  young  firm 
who  offered  to  bring  the  story  out  in 
book  form  on  the  usual  royalty  basis. 
In  agreeing  to  this  planMrs.  Stowe  wrote 
that  she  needed  a new  dress,  and  hoped 
the  book  would  bring  her  enough  to  buy 
one.  The  first  check  she  received  was 
for  $10,000.  I knew  personally  twenty 
years  ago  an  author  who  was  receiving 
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from  one  of  the  large  magazines  $400  to 
$700  for  each  short  story  it  accepted; 
and  another  periodical  offered  her  the 
same  rate  of  payment  for  every  story 
the  former  editor  rejected! 

These  and  a dozen  other  instances  of 
very  large  cash  returns  for  purely  literary 
achievements  are  of  course  exceptional; 
but  they  do  give  a zest  to  the  pursuit, 
as  does  the  capture  of  a five-pound  trout 
by  a lucky  fisherman.  Disregarding  the 
unusual  and  abnormal,  it  may  truth- 
fully be  said  that  never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  profession  has  literary  labor 
been  so  well  repaid  as  at  the  present  day; 
never  has  its  field  been  so  large,  its 
opportunities  so  manifold  and  alluring. 
Look  at  the  newstands!  Forty  years  ago 
about  twenty  thousand  periodicals  were 
published  in  the  United  States;  the 
number  must  now  be  twice  as  large. 
There  are  magazines  for  the  home,  the 
workshop,  the  mill  and  the  laboratory; 
for  rich,  and  for  poor,  for  workers  and  for 
idlers;  for  mechanics  in  every  branch 
of  industry;  for  students,  statesmen, 
politicians,  artists,  lawyers,  clergymen 
teachers,  actors,  and  musicians;  for, 
soldiers  and  for  farmers,  for  men,  women, 
youths  and  children.  Every  one  of 
these  publications  is  calling  for  bright, 
new  contributions,  daily,  weekly,  month- 
ly or  quarterly.  Think  of  the  tremend- 
ous demand,  and  the  vast,  constant  out- 
put required  to  meet  it! 

As  to  books,  whether  of  fact  or  fiction, 
prose  or  poetry,  who  can  measure  their 


possibilities,  for  the  earnest  writer? 
In  this,  as  in  all  lucrative  professions, 
there  is,  doubtless,  much  and  increasing 
competition;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  while  the  number  of  those  who 
depend  upon  the  pen  for  a living  has 
been  more  than  doubled  within  a genera- 
tion, the  population  of  our  country  has 
multiplied  in  like  proportion.  The  old 
adage,  too,  should  be  borne  in  mind: 
“There’s  always  room  at  the  top.” 

And  after  all,  the  principal  consider- 
ation in  the  choice  of  a profession  should 
not  be  “How  much  money  can  I make 
out  of  it?”  The  physician,  artist,  law- 
yer or  clergyman  who  allows  that  ques- 
tion precedence  in  the  practice  of  his 
calling  is  a failure  from  the  start.  Pay- 
ment there  must  be,  for  honest  service, 
for  production  of  novels,  vegetables  or 
poems.  The  laborer  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  “worthy  of  his  hire.”  But  let  no 
Latin  School  boy  go  forth  from  the 
portals  of  school  or  college  with  the 
acquisition  of  money  chiefly  in  view. 

Life,  rich,  full  life,  is  calling  to  the 
young  as  never  before.  There  is  work 
to  do,  there  are  battles  to  be  fought, 
wrongs  to  be  righted  by  those  who  now 
are  students.  Nowhere  is  there  a clearer 
demand  for  splendid  service  than  in  the 
cause  of  clean,  helpful,  vitalizing  litera- 
ture. The  finest  of  service,  the  noblest 
of  rewards,  with  plenty  of  hard  work 
well  recompensed : these  are  the  induce- 
ments held  out  to  the  brave  young  writ- 
er of  today. 
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JffluSic 

By  Leo  Rich  Lewis  ’83 


LITTLE  thought  when  I graduated 
from  the  Boston  Latin  School  that 
there  would  be  occasion,  before  I got 
through  living,  to  furnish  an  article 
for  the  Register  on  “Music  As  a Profes- 
sion.” In  1883  the  number  of  oppor- 
tunities in  music  for  the  college  men 
were  so  few  that  any  recommendation 
of  the  kind  would  have  been  merely  a 
suggestion  to  remain  idle  and  starve. 
But  things  have  changed.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  may  quote  the  language  of 
the  successful  manufacturer  and  remark 
that  “We  can’t  make  ’em  fast  enough.’” 

It  would  of  course,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  foolish  to  say  to  a young  man  look- 
ing toward  a career,  that  if  he  is  inter- 
ested in  music  he  may  go  forward  in  his 
preparation  for  work  in  the  art  with 
confidence  that  a good  position  will  be 
open  for  him  when  he  has  finished  his 
training.  A great  many  things — es- 
pecially personality — enter  into  the  con- 
sideration. But  disregarding  such  con- 
siderations -especially  as  no  satisfactory 
or  conclusive  discussion  of  them  is 
possible  within  the  limits  of  a magazine, 
we  may  present  some  more  or  less  ob- 
vious suggestions  which  derive  their 
value,  at  any  rate  in  part,  from  the  fact 
that  the  profession  of  music  is  not 
overcrowded  with  educated  men. 

Brevity  will  be  served  if  we  call  the 
on-coming  student  the  Candidate. 

Certainly  the  most  vital  basic  item  of 
the  Candidate’s  equipment  must  be  a 
love  for  good  music.  As  ordinarily 
used,  the  phrase  “good  music”  is  a very 
unglittering  generality.  We  are  using 
it  to  name  music  which  the  generations 
have  definitely  pronounced  good:  the 
music  of  the  indisputably  great  masters 
from  Bach  to  Beethoven  inclusive.  If 
a Fugue  of  Bach,  a Symphony  of  Haydn, 
the  Mozart  String  Quintet  in  G Minor, 
and  Beethoven’s  Third,  Fifth  and  Sev- 


enth Symphonies  leave  him  cold,  the 
Candidate  may  cease  to  regard  himself 
as  a Candidate.  Interest  in  Palestrina 
or  Lasso  may  mean  nothing;  and  cer- 
tainlv  interest  in  Stravinsky  and  Schoen- 
berg means  nothing,  if  not  coupled  with 
a keen  interest  in  the  other  composers 
mentioned.  Again,  unless  the  Candid- 
ate is  interested  in  reading  about  music 
in  books  which  bear  on  their  title-page 
the  names  of  men  of  solid  academic  train- 
ing (like  Edward  Dickinson  or  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason,  for  instance),  he  may 
at  once  relinquish  hopes  of  success. 

Again,  if  he  is  unwilling  to  accept  the 
statement  that  knowledge  of  ancient 
authors  and  of  representative  authors 
in  both  French  and  German  are  vital  to 
his  preparatory  training,  he  may  with- 
draw from  the  race,  the  earlier  the  better. 
He  will,  of  course,  have  to  know  some- 
thing of  Italian  before  he  finishes  his 
preparation;  but  that  can  be  accomp- 
lished by  a single  college  course  in  any 
convenient  year. 

Concerning  the  necessary  performing 
ability  of  the  candidate,  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  in  specific  terms.  Many  of  the 
great  composers  have  been  accomplished 
performers  on  some  instrument;  but 
there  have  been  exceptions  to  the  ex- 
tent that  “he  plays  like  a composer” 
has  come  to  mean  that  he  doesn’t  play 
well.  That  a serviceable  knowledge  of 
piano  playing  is  necessary  is  evidenced 
by  the  Klavier  Obligalorisch  of  the 
German  Conservatories.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  teachers  of  playing  and  singing 
are  always  encouraging  their  pupils 
toward  a concert  career,  it  is  probably 
better  to  emphasize  the  danger  of  spend- 
ing too  much  time  and  nervous  energy 
in  instrumental  study  than  to  urge  the 
Candidate  toward  virtuosity.  Indeed, 
we  may  definitely  advise  against  any 
line  of  study,  the  goal  of  which  is  public 
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appearance  as  such.  If  the  candidate 
yearns  for  the  plaudits  of  enthusiastic 
crowds,  he  may  at  once  withdraw. 

Perhaps  we  may  best  sum  up  in  the 
statement  that  the  Candidate  ought  to 
play  well  enough;  and  in  addition  to  the 
piano  he  may  devote  himself  as  he 
chooses  to  the  organ  or  to  any  of  the 
standard  orchestral  instruments  (which, 
by  the  way,  do  not  include  the 
saxophone). 

This  advice  is  all  the  more  pertinent 
in  that  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  one’s 
instrumental  study,  while  still  pursuing 
academic  studies,  is  considerable. 

As  for  training  in  theoretical  subjects 
and  composition,  the  Candidate  can 
find  several  American  Colleges  in  which 
full  courses  are  given.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  that  he  become  a composer; 
but  he  must  be  able  to  train  composers. 

In  the  fields  of  Criticism  and  Musical 
Appreciation,  he  wall  also  find  well 
established  courses  in  many  institutions; 
and  he  will  naturally  reenforce  training 
along  those  lines  by  much  reading  and 


attendance  at  concerts, — especially  at 
master-concerts;  which  suggests  that 
his  chosen  college  should  be  near  some 
large  musical  center.  He  must  go 
forward  courageously  toward  his  grad- 
uation from  an  American  college  or 
university  with  the  expectation  that  he 
will  spend  at  least  two  years  abroad. 
While  it  is  quite  true  that  there  are  just 
as  able  teachers  in  the  United  States  as 
in  any  other  country,  it  is  also  true  that 
the  detachment  from  earlier  surround- 
ings and  the  devotion  exclusively  to  the 
purposes  and  processes  of  individual 
development  are  essential  to  well  rounded 
artistic  character. 

I hear  someone  ask:  “How  about  the 
money  for  all  this?”  The  only  answer 
that  I can  proffer  is  this:  There  is  no 
domain  of  effort  in  which  more  persons 
stand  ready  to  aid  the  deserving  Candi- 
date than  in  the  art  of  music.  That  is 
the  reason  why  in  an  earlier  paragraph 
I used  the  word  “courageously.”  And, 
by  the  way,  unless  she  is  also  courageous, 
let  her  marry  that  other  fellow. 
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€ tutorial 

7|THE  purpose  of  the  editors  in  preparing  this  number  is  again  one  of  service 
to  its  readers  and  the  School.  Eight  numbers  devoted  to  the  publication  of 
jokes  of  no  merit  whatever,  of  articles  of  purely  ephemeral  value,  and  of  fiction 
whose  chief  worth  lies  in  its  illustrating  the  laudable  ambition  of  its  perpetrators 
to  do  better  later  on  (we  speak  not  of  the  Register  in  particular  but  of  high  school 
literature  in  general)  should,  we  believe,  be  supplemented  by  at  least  one  issue  of 
sound,  solid,  unimpeachable  worth.  For  the  last  four  years  the  annual  Register 
Alumni  Number  has  been  exactly  that. 

A cursory  glance  through  these  pages  will  reveal  the  object  of  this  number, 
ft  is  generally  agreed  that  a boy  in  his  Freshman  year  in  college  should  have  a 
definite  aim  or  goal  or  purpose.  This  is,  unfortunately,  not  true  of,  perhaps,  a 
majority.  The  boy  who  at  ten  doesn’t  know  whether  he  wants  to  be  a policeman, 
fireman,  or  cowboy  is  often  undecided  at  eighteen  as  to  the  respective  merits  of 
law,  medicine,  and  “business”  (those  are  the  three  usual  divisions).  To  the  elim- 
ination of  this  condition  as  far  as  is  possible  among  Latin  School  boys  this  number 
of  the  Register  is  devoted.  The  authors  of  the  various  articles  on  the  professions 
and  industries  are  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  those  fields  of  human 
endeavor  to  their  juniors,  and  their  articles  will  be  found  to  be  in  every  case  thought- 
ful, impartial,  and  unprejudiced. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  every  honorable  profession  and  industry  is  included 
in  the  table  of  contents.  Many  important  fields  have  been  omitted.  This  is  due 
for  the  most  part  to  lack  of  space.  A gentleman  whom  we  had  asked  to  write  on 
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“Architecture,”  for  example,  replied  that  he  could  not  hope  to  cover  his  subject 
in  the  small  amount  of  space  (four  pages!)  that  we  offered  him.  We  were  equally 
unable  to  include  articles  on  manufacturing,  trade,  journalism,  salesmanship, 
art,  public  service,  insurance,  and  the  army  and  navy.  Our  list,  however,  while 
not  exhaustive,  is  comprehensive.  Due  to  this  same  lack  of  space  the  usual  inter- 
esting Alumni  Number  department  of  articles  written  by  members  of  classes  whose 
twenty-fifth,  fortieth,  fiftieth,  or  sixtieth  anniversary  has  just  rolled  around  has 
been  greatly  reduced.  It  has  not,  however,  been  entirely  omitted. 

The  effect  of  repetition  is  ennui.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  Register's  cease- 
less exhortations  to  “gaze  upon  our  Alumni,  our  traditions,  our  glorious  past”  are 
beginning  to  prove  tiresome  to  more  than  one  Latin  School  boy  of  eight  or  nine 
years’  standing.  We  desire,  nevertheless,  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  op- 
portunity the  preparation  of  this  number  has  afforded  us  of  coming  into  personal 
contact  with  a small  number  of  those  men  who  form  the  distinguished  graduate 
body  of  the  Latin  School.  The  genial  interest  in  the  School  and  its  activities 
exhibited  by  Latin  School  “boys”  who  have  not  so  much  as  heard  the  terms  “decla- 
mation,” “misdemeanor  mark”  and  “approbation  card”  for  twenty-five,  forty,  fifty, 
sixty,  or  seventy  years  was  to  the  editors  extremely  gratifying.  Such  sentences  as, 
“I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  anything  which  may  be  of  service  to  the  Public  Latin 
School,”  or,  “As  a Register  Staff-member  of  thirty  years  ago  I feel  it  a duty  to  con- 
tribute to  your  forthcoming  Alumni  Number,”  further  strengthened  our  conviction 
that  those  memories,  those  lessons,  that  spirit  which  endears  Latin  School  to  her 
sons  are  on  a higher  plane  than  the  nauseating  “good  ol’  up-an’-at-’em,  touchdown 
spirit  of  dear  ol’  East  Junction  High  School.” 

The  secondary  school,  generally  represented  in  the  United  States  by  the  high 
school,  does  not,  as  a rule,  inspire  long-lasting  loyalty.  Attendance  is  usually  a 
matter  of  compulsion  rather  than  choice.  There  is  no  such  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion or  sentiment  as  is  offered  by  the  college,  the  Alma  Mater.  When  the  desire 
to  see  the  school  football  team  conquer  has  gone,  there  is  left  only  a vague  memory 
of  the  “place  where  I went  to  school.”  That  is  the  rule.  The  exception  occurs 
when  the  man  can  attribute  at  least  part  of  his  character  development,  aside  from 
the  purely  technical  details  of  an  elementary  knowledge  of  “reading,  ’riting,  and 
’rithmetic,”  to  the  principles  and  lessons  imbibed  and  digested  in  the  period  of 
formation,  the  “plastic  age.” 

In  an  era  in  which  the  sense  of  values  in  education  seems  perverted,  when 
courses  in  salesmanship,  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  typewriting  and  stenography, 
“business  English”  and  “commercial  Spanish”  are  working  their  insidious  way 
into  high  school  curricula  and  are  becoming  more  and  more  common  and  crowded, 
when  the  womanish  tendency  in  discipline  is  becoming  more  and  more  pronounced, 
when  “school  spirit”  is  defined  as  a willingness  to  “support  the  team,”  when  a 
“bright  idea”  is  worth  more  than  a high  ideal,  it  is  with  infinite  pride  that  we  point 
to  those  homely  virtues,  those  simple  principles,  fostered  by  the  Latin  School  in 
Latin  School  men. 
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^Banking 

By  John  Rankin  McVey  ’94 


JUDGE  once  asked  me,  “What 
shall  I do  with  my  son?  You  have 
been  a lawyer,  a banker,  and  in  business 
and  ought  to  know.” 

This  is  a question  frequently  put,  and 
is  a difficult  one  to  answer 

To  my  mind  the  professions  seem 
over-crowded.  The  many  law  schools 
now  functioning  here  are  yearly  turning 
out  hundreds  of  graduates,  and  of  course 
this  makes  for  a keener  competition. 
It  is  the  same,  too,  with  the  medical 
profession  and  teaching. 

It  is  every  man’s  ambition  to  bring 
up  his  children  in  good  environment, 
to  give  them  good  education,  and  to  have 
them  enjoy  moderate  luxury.  In  my 
twenty-five  years  at  the  law,  I have  seen 
very  few  men  achieve  a competency. 
The  few  attorneys  who  have  reached  a 
competency  have  done  so  because  of 
either  the  inate  gifts  of  logic  and  oratory 
combining  to  make  an  extraordinary 
trial  attorney  or  connections  with  big 
business  which  make  for  a splendid  office 
practice. 

If  the  ordinary  lawyer  or  doctor  or 
teacher  is  sick  for  any  extended  period, 
there  is  no  income.  To  be  sure,  one 
gets  some  enjoyment  from  being  in  the 
splendid  professions,  but  one’s  family  is 
often  liable  to  suffer  because  the  pro- 
fessions offer  plenty  of  prestige  and  small 
practical  reward. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  a boy 
should  go  into  the  banking  business  is, 
to  my  mind,  not  hard  to  settle.  To  be 
a successful  banker,  one  must  be  born 
with  a conservatism  which  is  foreign  to 
most  of  our  newer  people  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  Americans  of  Irish  descent, 
like  myself,  come  from  an  agricultural 
people.  Our  ancestors  have  been  far- 
mers for  generations  and  big  business 
as  conducted  in  modern  times  is  difficult 
for  us.  The  temperament  of  the  Irish 
American  is  different;  he  has  been 
brought  up  in  politics;  he  loves  to  do 


favors  and  in  running  a bank  he  brings 
this  trait  with  him,  he  cannot  say  “no.” 
To  run  a bank  successfully,  one  must  say 
“no.”  It  was  my  inability  to  say  “no” 
which  brought  me  disaster. 

But  even  if  one  possessed  the  conser- 
vatism required  in  banking,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  get  ahead  very 
far,  unless  favored  by  birth  or  extraor- 
dinary talents.  The  banking  inter- 
ests in  Massachusetts  are  controlled 
almost  entirely  by  the  so-called  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock.  Rarely  does  anyone  of  a 
different  racial  strain  appear  as  an  exec- 
utive of  importance  in  any  of  our  large 
Boston  banks,  and  this  is  so  because  in 
Boston,  although  it  is  a strongly  Irish 
city,  with  a large  population  of  Jewish 
and  other  nationalities,  all  the  large 
banking  interests  are  controlled  practi- 
cally by  and  through  the  Anglo-Saxon 
strain,  which  naturally  tends  to  perpetu- 
ate itself  in  positions  of  responsibility. 
To  be  sure,  once  in  a while  some  out- 
standing genius  may  break  through,  but 
this  rarely  happens.  The  big  bankers 
of  Boston,  such  as  Stockton  of  the  Old 
Colony,  Dwinnell  and  Wing  of  the  First 
National,  Forbes  of  the  State  Street 
Trust  Company,  Mumford  and  Hallett 
of  the  Atlantic  National,  Bucklin  of  the 
Shawmut,  Beal  of  the  Second  National, 
Hooper  of  the  New  England  Trust,  and 
Fessenden  of  the  American  Trust  are 
all  of  Anglo-Saxon  ancestry. 

From  this  one  readily  sees  that  unless 
the  average  Latin  School  boy  is  a super- 
man or  a genius,  his  chances  at  this  time 
of  going  far  in  the  banking  industry 
are  slim  indeed. 

There  are,  of  course,  a number  of 
subordinate  positions,  clerical  for  the 
most  part,  which  are  open  to  all,  but  a 
boy  who  hopes  to  rise  high  in  banking 
would  do  well  to  go  to  New  York,  unless, 
indeed,  he  is  eligible  by  birth,  or  by  rare 
ability,  to  occupy  an  important  position 
in  a Boston  bank. 
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^Transportation 

By  Albert  T.  Perkins  ’83 


OU  have  asked  me  to  say  something 
about  the  “railroad  industry”  as  it 
may  interest  the  Latin  School  boy  of 
today.  But  as  we  frequently  hear 
now-a-days  about  a “profession  of  busi- 
ness,” may  I give  what  I have  to  say  a 
broader  scope  by  using  the  title  of  “the 
transportation  profession.” 

Modern  civilized  life  in  all  its  rela- 
tions has  grown  and  continues  to  grow 
increasingly  dependent  on  the  rapidity 
and  reliability  of  transportation. 

We  have  records  indicating  transporta- 
tion by  water  for  fully  12,000  years 
back,  and  of  transportation  on  wheels  for 
some  5,000  or  0,000  years;  and  we  have 
to  try  to  get  a proper  perspective  in 
comparing  with  those  long  ages  our  own 
past  century  with  its  staggering  develop- 
ment of  transportation  on  rails  by  steam 
and  electricity,  on  hard  roads  and  in  the 
air  through  the  internal  combustion 
motor,  and  on  and  under  the  sea  through 
many  mechanical  and  electrical  devices. 

So  by  getting  a perspective  through 
such  comparisons  wre  may  appreciate 
that,  perhaps  we  are  really  only  at  the 
beginning  of  these  modern  transporta- 
tion developments. 

Transportation  men  are,  with  con- 
tinually increasing  earnestness,  working 
on  countless  problems  which  are  not 
always  apparent  to  many  people — for 
example,  on  the  reduction  of  noise,  by 
better  design  and  co-ordination  of  parts; 
on  the  reduction  in  weight  of  equipment 
by  use  of  tough  alloys  of  aluminum;  on 
the  working  out  of  automatic  and  labor- 
saving  devices;  on  countless  chemical 
and  electrical  combinations;  and  on 
more  effective  forms  of  organization. 

The  past  year  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  if  not  the  most  successful 
year  in  steam-railroad  operations  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  serious  com- 
petition grown  up  in  the  past  few  years 


from  automotive  trucks  and  buses  op- 
erating on  government-built  roads,  from 
modern  carriers  on  waterways  developed 
and  maintained  by  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  government  appropriations, 
from  mail-carrying  airplanes,  etc. 

So  our  public  transportation  seems 
not  only  to  be  basically  in  a higher 
condition  of  efficiency  than  ever  before, 
but  to  be  at  the  same  time  in  an  actively 
boiling  state  of  development. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important 
situation  is  that  never  before,  probably, 
has  there  been  a higher,  if  as  high,  a 
standard  of  character,  desire  for  real 
service,  and  feeling  of  responsibility  to 
the  public,  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge 
of  transportation  agencies. 

Among  the  great  problems  confronting 
us  is  that  of  working  out  on  sound 
economic  bases  the  right  co-ordination  of 
the  four  main  types  of  transportation — 
rail,  water,  hard  road,  and  air — whereby 
for  the  general  public  benefit  each  may 
be  used  in  its  proper  sphere  and  each 
shall  be  charged  with  its  proper  propor- 
tion of  the  burden  of  not  only  the 
direct  operating  costs  but  of  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  costs  of  the 
plant  necessary  to  furnish  our  people 
with  the  most  efficient  forms  of  trans- 
portation of  persons,  freight,  express 
and  mail — whatever  those  forms  may  be 
in  each  case. 

This  is  just  a glimpse  of  some  of  the 
problems  which  are  calling  for  the  em- 
ployment of  young  men  with  a sound 
general  education  and  with  the  ability 
and  inclination  to  think  and  work. 

This  transportation  profession  is  a 
fascinating  one  and  a good  one  for  a 
Latin  School  boy  to  have  in  mind  among 
the  possibilities  for  his  future.  The 
opportunities  in  it  are,  I believe,  fully 
as  good  as  and  perhaps  even  better  than 
when  I took  it  up  nearly  forty  years  ago. 
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Agriculture 

By  Alfred  Charles  True  ’69 


VERY  year  there  go  out  from  our 
cities  some  young  men  who  succeed 
in  agricultural  or  horticultural  pursuits. 
At  present  we  do  not  need  more  farmers 
in  this  country,  but  we  should  have  more 
men  on  the  land  who  are  able  to  work 
efficiently.  Farming  has  become  a real 
business  proposition.  The  city  boy 
who  has  had  contacts  with  business  and 
has  good  business  ability  has  some  ad- 
vantages when  he  engages  in  agriculture. 
He  must,  however,  have  a genuine  and 
permanent  love  of  country  life  and  some 
practical  understanding  of  the  require- 
ments of  agricultural  business. 

There  are  three  general  lines  in  which 
the  city  men  may  have  useful  and  suc- 
cessful contacts  with  agriculture  and 
farming  people. 

(1)  He  may  undertake  a practical 
farming  or  horticultural  enterprise.  If 
he  does  this  he  should  have  a practical 
apprenticeship  during  which  he  will  have 
much  strenuous  labor  with  his  hands. 
It  would  also  be  well  for  him  to  have 
sufficient  capital  properly  to  equip  and 
manage  his  business  whether  he  owns  or 
rents  land.  It  would  also  be  well  for 
him  to  come  in  touch  writh  the  technical 
agencies  which  are  dealing  with  agri- 
culture. This  he  can  usually  do  best  by 
taking  at  least  a short  course  at  an  agri- 
cultural college.  Many  of  the  city 
men  who  have  been  successful  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  have  engaged  in  more 
intensive  forms,  such  as  fruit  growing, 
truck  farming  or  poultry. 

(2)  Many  kinds  of  business  now  have 
such  relations  with  agriculture  that  they 
employ  people  with  agricultural  training 
to  look  after  these  special  interests. 
This  is  true  of  banks,  manufactures,  and 


certain  classes  of  distributing  agencies. 
Men  employed  in  this  way  have  consid- 
erable acquaintance  with  agricultural 
affairs,  and  should  have  special  training 
in  agricultural  colleges.  Some  of  these 
colleges  are  giving  special  coruses  to 
serve  this  purpose. 

(3)  There  is  a considerable  and  in- 
creasing demand  for  thoroughly  trained 
men  with  the  right  outlook  for  positions 
as  teachers,  administrators  or  research 
workers  in  connection  with  public  insti- 
tutions, promoting  agriculture  and  the 
various  interests  of  country  life.  Usu- 
ally such  men  should  be  graduates  of 
agricultural  colleges  and  it  is  becoming 
necessary  in  many  cases  that  they  should 
have  graduate  courses  in  scientific  spe- 
cialties in  the  universities. 

Any  Boston  Latin  School  boy  who  is 
considering  this  matter,  would  do  well 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  at  Amherst,  and  if 
possible  visit  this  institution  where  he 
can  get  the  best  kind  of  advice  on  agri- 
cultural subjects.  He  might  also  do 
well  to  call  at  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  at  or  near  the  State 
House. 

When  I was  attending  the  Boston 
Latin  School  I lived  part  of  the  time  at 
Newton  Upper  Falls.  At  that  time 
this  was  a sufficiently  rural  community 
so  that  I had  some  practical  experience 
in  gardening,  picking  apples,  and  going 
after  the  cows  with  the  neighbors’ 
boys.  This  last  was  especially  pleasing 
to  me  because  the  pasture  was  bordered 
by  the  Charles  River  where  there  was 
a good  swimming  hole.  I have  no 
doubt  these  things  laid  some  of  the  basis 
for  my  interest  in  agriculture. 
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glbberttemg 

By  Melville  II.  Smith  '99 


N any  series  of  articles  dealing  with 
professions,  advertising  may  proper- 
ly be  listed  and  considered.  President 
Lowell  has  called  business  “the  youngest 
of  professions”  and  advertising  is  indeed 
the  sinew  of  business. 

In  the  “good  old  days”  when  supply 
had  not  reached  demand,  when  our 
factories  could  sell  all  their  output, 
advertising  appeared  an  unnecessary 
expense  to  many  manufacturers.  With 
twice  as  much  capacity  as  the  country 
could  use,  after  the  World  War  expan- 
sion, manufacturers  were  obliged  to 
consider  means  of  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  their  goods,  thus  securing 
additional  volume,  reducing  overhead, 
increasing  profit.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  advertising  as  a profession  and  as 
a force  made  a real  start. 

The  profession  or  business  of  adver- 
tising has  been  recognized  by  many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  larger  educational  in- 
stitutions. It  shares  with  the  subjects 
of  marketing  and  merchandising  an 
important  position  at  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business  Administration.  It 
has  won  a permanent  place  with  those 
whose  minds  are  engaged  in  analyzing 
and  solving  the  marketing  problems  of 
American  business,  the  younger  students 
of  business.  More  and  more  college 
men  are  entering  the  lists. 

Manufacturers  have  come  to  view 
advertising  as  a positive  force  for  selling 
goods  and  not  merely  as  something  their 
competitor  is  “trying”  or  which  they 
think  “can’t  do  them  any  harm  ’. 
The  fact  that  $144,000,000  was  spent  in 
32  leading  magazines  in  1920  is  sufficient 
proof. 

It  is,  therefore,  desirable  if  not 
necessary  that  a prospective  advertising 
man  should  obtain  a broad  background 
of  experience  in  selling  and  marketing 
as  a foundation  for  his  future  work.  If 
possible  he  should  know  from  personal 
experience,  even  if  limited  to  summer 


vacation,  some  of  the  selling  problems 
of  the  manufacturer,  the  wholesaler, 
the  retailer,  the  department  or  dry 
goods  store.  This  may  sound  like  a 
formidable  program  for  one  who  wishes 
to  get  into  the  advertising  business  but 
such  contacts  as  are  afforded  in  the  dif- 
ferent channels  of  distribution  are  the 
future  stock  in  trade  of  the  advertising 
man.  He  will  be  wise  to  select  a definite 
and  different  experience  each  summer  or 
during  the  early  periods  of  education. 

As  in  any  other  business,  so  in  ad- 
vertising, the  individual  will  have  to 
find  his  niche.  If  he  has  unusual  writing 
ability  he  may  become  a copy-writer  of 
advertising.  If  he  has  a leaning  toward 
art  he  may  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Norman  Rockwell,  Coles  Phillips  and 
Leslie  Thrasher.  If  analytical  he  will 
perhaps  find  himself  in  a research  or- 
ganization. He  may,  by  chance  or  ac- 
quaintance, be  led  into  a manufacturer, 
an  advertising  agency  or  into  a publish- 
ing house  whose  many  activities  offer 
him  an  important  future  if  he  shows 
industry  and  skill  in  his  assignment. 
An  illustration  occurs  in  the  rise  of  a 
Latin  School  alumnus  who  went  west 
in  the  agency  business  and  is  today  the 
advertising  custodian  of  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  advertising  films. 

A recent  article  called  “Business  Has 
Wings”  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  illustrates  in  a more 
vivid  way  the  opportunities  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  advertising  man. 
The  constantly  changing  fashions,  the 
new  ideas  in  merchandise,  the  shifting 
of  established  habits  all  constitute  a 
need  for  and  a challenge  to  advertising 
men.  They  must  be  alert  to  new  con- 
ditions, able  to  determine  trends,  skilful 
in  uncovering  the  problem  and  thought- 
ful enough  to  solve  it. 

The  Latin  School  boy  of  today  has 
an  opportunity  in  this  new  profession 
of  which  his  forbears  never  dreamed. 
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3&eal  Cgtate 

By  Frederic  H.  Viaux  ’66 


AND,  fundamental  for  human  life, 
for  shelter  and  subsistence,  has 
naturally  a first  place  in  the  economy 
of  man.  Its  free  manipulation  for 
various  human  needs  is  recpiisite  as 
those  needs  multiply  and  diversify. 
With  the  grouping  of  men  in  cities 
naturally  came  a competition  for  prefer- 
ential sites  for  public  and  commercial 
buildings  and  for  habitations.  Compe- 
tition for  such  sites  varies  land  values 
and  largely  fixes  them.  Failure  of  such 
competition  tends  to  depreciate  or 
stagnate  land  values. 

Individual  seekers  after  commercial  or 
residential  sites  cannot  easily  cover  the 
many  possible  parcels  of  land  that  may 
be  available  and  their  various  prices, 
and  the  descriptions  of  buildings  that 
may  be  upon  them.  Valuable  time 
must  be  lost  in  personal  application  to 
various  owners  to  learn  necessary  de- 
tails as  to  prices  and  terms  of  purchase 
or  hire.  Intermediaries,  therefore,  be- 
come necessary. 

Such  intermediaries  are  the  real  estate 
agents  or  brokers  of  the  day.  They 
may  generalize  in  their  affairs  and 
assist  in  selling,  renting  or  in  borrow- 
ing money  on  real  estate;  or  they  may 
specialize  in  various  branches  of  sell- 
ing, such  as  investments  in  real  estate 
or  in  commercial  properties,  in  leasing 
or  in  the  negotiation  of  real  estate  loans 
or  mortgages.  Such  specialization  is 
only  profitable  in  the  larger  cities  where 
sufficient  demand  for  the  varied  services 
arises. 

The  underlying  incentive  for  the 
young  man  to  enter  the  business  of  real 
estate  brokerage  lies  in  its  non-require- 
ment of  capital.  The  aspirant  with 
little  means  may  begin  with  an  inex- 
pensive desk-room  as  office,  a minimum 
of  office  furniture  and  supplies  and  ac- 
cess to  a telephone.  He  has  in  abund- 


ance his  share  of  the  universal  capital, 
Time.  Or  he  may,  if  fortunate,  secure 
a tentative  connection  with  some  estab- 
lished real  estate  firm,  with  its  oppor- 
tunities for  practical  acquirement  of 
the  technique  of  the  business. 

Further,  the  opportunities  for  the 
beginning  have  been  widened  far  in  the 
latter  years  through  the  classes  for 
instruction  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  business  now  regularly  held  in 
most  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country. 
But  these  must  he  considered  as  purely 
auxiliary,  for  experience  will  be  the 
only  effective  teacher. 

The  business  of  the  real  estate  broker 
is  to  bring  together  through  negotia- 
tion persons  who  desire  to  buy  or  sell, 
to  lease  or  rent,  or  to  borrow  or  lend 
money  on  real  estate.  Thus  he  must 
have  permission  from  real  estate  owners 
to  offer  their  properties  to  possible 
buyers,  or  renters,  or  borrowers.  He 
must  seek  for  customers  by  advertise- 
ment or  otherwise  and  arrange  to 
satisfy,  if  possible,  mutually  the  desires 
of  his  principals,  or  employers,  and  his 
prospective  buyers  or  renters.  If  he 
may  arrange  to  make  their  minds  meet, 
a written  contract  covering  the  matters 
agreed  upon  is  generally  drawn  by  the 
broker  or  a lawyer,  and,  if  a sale  or 
mortgage  is  the  matter  agreed  upon, 
the  actual  ownership  of  the  property 
sold  or  borrowed  upon  must  be  de- 
termined through  a search  of  recorded 
conveyances  in  an  official  Registry  of 
such  conveyances  by  a lawyer,  known, 
when  a specialist  in  such  examinations, 
as  a conveyancer. 

The  broker  is  paid  by  his  employer 
through  a percentage,  known  as  a 
commission,  and  fixed  in  most  cities  by 
the  consensus  of  brokers  united  in  a 
real  estate  board  or  exchange.  Such 
commission  is  legally  earned  by  the 
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broker  at  the  time  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  enterprise,  or  when  the 
minds  of  his  parties  have  fully  met  in 
the  matter  under  negotiation,  but  in 
practice  is  not  collected  until  the  proper 
papers  of  conveyance  have  been  signed 
and  interchanged  by  the  principals. 

With  experience  gained  the  real  estate 
broker  may  find  himself  called  upon  to 
appraise  real  estate  with  which  he  has 
become  familiar  and  to  receive  pay  for 
such  expert  services;  or  he  may  be 
employed  to  care  for  and  manage  real 
estate  of  various  kinds  in  place  of  the 
owner,  including  the  collection  of  rents. 
These  services  may  become  profitable. 
Further,  in  some  cities,  notably  Boston, 
experienced  brokers  have  organized  syn- 
dicates under  deeds  of  trust,  for  the 
erection  of  large  buildings  in  which 
many  have  fractions  of  ownership 
through  certificates  of  stock. 

In  the  later  eighties  of  the  last  cen- 
tury a movement  began  in  the  larger 
cities,  through  the  initiative  of  the  older 
real  estate  brokers,  which  has  given 
the  business  secure  foundations.  In 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston  the 
then  real  estate  negotiators  came  to- 
gether and  organized  boards  for  the 
proper  regulation,  guidance  and  further- 
ance of  their  affairs,  hitherto  without 
such  combined  effort.  By  Act  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  of  18S9  the 
Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange  was 
founded.  Its  headquarters  were  opened 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1890.  Its 
membership  was  not  limited  to  real 
estate  brokers  but  was  widened  to  in- 
clude proprietors  of  real  estate  and 
ohers  interested  in  such  basic  proper- 
ties. Bv  this  means  it  became  an  alli- 
ance for  the  proper  furtherance  of  all 
real  estate  interests  and  rapidly  forged 
its  way  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  im- 
portant business  organizations  of  the 
City.  Its  influence  and  usefulness  have 
been  steadily  increasing.  To  its  broker 


members  it  gives  an  authoritative  sched- 
ule of  commissions  based  on  various 
services,  recognized  by  the  courts,  com- 
plete records  of  the  City  Assessors’ 
valuations  of  real  estate  for  purposes  of 
taxation,  a daily  report  of  all  City 
transfers  of  real  estate  as  recorded  in 
the  County  Registry  of  Deeds,  a long 
file  of  old  and  new  Atlases  of  Boston,  its 
suburbs,  and  elsewhere,  a committee  10 
arbitrate  differences  between  members 
and  others,  an  excellent  code  of  ethics 
for  the  guidance  of  members  and  to 
promote  high  standards  in  business 
dealings.  Many  other  valuable  services 
are  rendered  to  its  members  by  the 
Exchange,  not  the  lease  of  which 
is  that  membership  therein  serves  as  a 
reference  of  good  standing  to  the  young 
as  well  as  the  old  member. 

The  gradual  multiplication  of  the  real 
estate  exchanges  in  the  cities  of  the 
country  led  to  their  combination  in  a 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Exchanges  and  this  has  become  a very 
large  and  important  organization,  cov- 
ering the  entire  country  and  doing  work 
of  large  importance.  Incidentally,  it 
has  invented,  as  a unique  name  for  a 
real  estate  broker  having  membership 
in  an  allied  real  estate  exchange,  the 
word  “Realtor,”  in  two  syllables.  No 
non-member  real  estate  agent  may  use 
that  distinctive  name. 

There  are  now  also  State  Real  Estate 
Associations  and  State  combinations  of 
Real  Estate  Exchanges,  notably  an 
efficient  one  in  Massachusetts,  all  work- 
ing for  the  safety  and  advancement  of 
the  great  real  estate  interests.  In  some 
States  real  estate  brokers  cannot  func- 
tion unless  duly  licensed  by  a State 
functionary.  This  innovation  has  been 
steadily  opposed  by  the  Bosion  and  its 
allied  exchanges  in  Massachusetts  and 
no  license  is  yet  required  here. 

Like  all  activities  requiring  little  or 
no  capital  and  dependent  upon  personal 
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activities,  success  in  real  estate  broker- 
age follows  patient  and  persistent  work. 
It  requires  much  energy  and  intelligence, 
— so  much,  indeed,  of  the  latter  that  it 


is  often  referred  to  as  a profession.  Edu- 
cation helps  much.  In  the  last  quarter 
century  many  college  graduates  have 
made  good  records  in  the  business. 


(Engineering 

By  John  E.  Carty  ’93 


ERHAPS  the  first  question  that  a 
boy  might  ask  is  the  one — What  is 
Engineering?  The  dictionary  defines  it 
in  a broad  way  as  “the  art  and  science 
by  which  the  mechanical  properties  of 
matter  are  made  useful  to  man  in 
structures  and  machines.” 

Engineering  is  subdivided  into  various 
groups  or  specialties  which  change  and 
enlarge  in  number  with  new  discoveries 
and  improvements.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  has  courses  in  Civil  En- 
gineering, Mechanical  Engineering,  Min- 
ing Engineering,  Architecture,  Elec- 
trical Engineering,  General  Engineering, 
Chemical  Engineering,  Sanitary  and 
Municipal  Engineering,  Geology  and 
Geological  Engineering,  Naval  Archi- 
tecture and  Marine  Engineering,  Electro- 
Chemical  Engineering,  Engineering  Ad- 
ministration and  Aeronautical  Engineer- 
ing. These  numerous  main  groups 
overlap  in  many  cases  and  many  of 
them  have  specialties  of  their  own. 

The  oldest  and  broadest  branches  of 
engineering  are  perhaps  Civil  Engineer- 
ing and  Mechanical  Engineering.  Civil 
Engineering  comprises  design  and  con- 
struction of  highways,  sewers,  water 
works,  canals,  harbor  works,  bridges, 
etc.  Mechanical  Engineering  comprises 
the  design  and  construction  of  machines 
and  engines  of  all  sorts,  such  as  steam, 
automotive,  textile,  etc. 

In  the  colleges  giving  such  courses  as 
those  mentioned,  stress  is  placed  on 
training  the  student  in  chemistry,  physics 
and  mathematics  and  in  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  these  sciences  to  the 
various  branches  of  engineering. 


Each  particular  branch  of  engineering 
usually  has  courses  that  are  closely 
prescribed  although  electives  within  each 
group  offer  some  liberty  of  choice  even 
after  the  main  course  has  been  determ- 
ined, this  determination  being  frequently 
required  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year. 

Any  boy  graduating  from  the  Latin 
School  should  be  able  to  complete  the 
engineering  course  in  any  college  suc- 
cessfully. He  will  find  the  studies  irk- 
some, if  he  has  any  dislike  for  chem- 
istry, physics  or  mathematics  and  would 
probably  not  enjoy  working  in  a career 
which  would  naturally  follow  the  en- 
gineering course.  To  quote  from  a 
Technology  Bulletin,— “Since  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  engineering  when 
practised  in  a professional  career  re- 
quire the  application  of  a certain  amount 
of  physics  and  mathematics,  an  aptitude 
for  these  subjects  is  indispensable  for 
prospective  Technology  students.”  For 
the  boy  who  has  no  dislike  for  these 
studies  or  who  excels  in  them,  engineering 
studies  offer  much  that  is  interesting  as 
well  as  giving  a stiff  mental  training. 

What  should  a boy  have  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  Engineering?  Assuming  him 
to  have  a good  engineering  training 
either  in  college,  or  in  the  college  of  hard 
knocks,  supplemented  by  intelligent 
study,  he  has  to  have  first  of  all  a good 
character,  as  probably  in  his  work, 
even  in  minor  positions  at  the  very 
start,  some  trust  will  be  placed  in  him 
involving  some  measure  of  responsibility 
in  money  expenditures.  He  will  need  a 
large  amount  of  what  may  be  called 
“common  sense”  in  order  to  rightly 
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appraise  the  relative  value  of  various 
plans  and  methods  of  doing  work. 
Among  other  requisite  qualities  are 
initiative  and  ability  to  deal  fairly  with 
men  of  all  classes  and  a willingness  to 
work.  In  other  words,  a boy  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  engineering  needs  the  same 
qualities  that  are  required  in  all  lines  of 
endeavor  and  should  also  have  a certain 
mathematical  turn  of  mind,  although  he 
does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  a first 
class  mathematician. 

The  engineering  profession  is  interest- 
ing in  that  a man  is  nearly  always  en- 
gaged in  some  work  that  means  benefit 
to  the  community  and  there  is  a great 
variety  of  problems  and  constant  ad- 
vance and  change  in  methods  of  their 
solution. 

From  the  material  welfare  standpoint 
I can  speak  only  from  a limited  knowl- 
edge. The  exceptionally  good  men  do 
exceptionally  well  in  engineering  lines  as 
they  do  in  other  fields.  The  average 
man  graduating  from  an  engineering 
school  can  nearly  always  get  a job 


promptly  and  make  a fair  living  follow- 
ing an  engineering  career.  An  engineer 
is  more  or  less  of  a nomad,  depending 
upon  his  particular  work  or  activity, 
moving  from  one  place  to  another  as 
jobs  are  completed  and  started  and  op- 
portunities arise.  Those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  governmental  activities.  Fed- 
eral, State  or  Municipal,  do  not,  I 
believe,  fare  as  well  on  the  average  as 
those  who  are  employed  otherwise,  but 
they  are  apt  to  have  more  permanent 
positions. 

It  is  a mistake,  however,  to  think  that 
graduation  from  an  engineering  course  in 
college  means  necessarily  a career  in 
engineering.  Many  men  start  in  en- 
gineering but  gradually  get  into  adminis- 
trative or  management  work. 

To  any  Latin  School  boy  interested  in 
obtaining  information  about  engineering 
courses,  I would  recommend  that  he  see 
the  Bulletin  and  Catalog  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  as 
what  I have  given  is  only  an  extremely 
brief  and  sketchy  outline. 


SCHOOL  NOTES 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Denvir,  Jr.,  of  the  Eng- 
lish Department,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys. 
Mr.  Denvir  is  a Latin  School  boy,  hav- 
ing been  graduated  with  the  Class  of 
1919.  While  at  the  school  he  was  Busi- 
ness Manager  of  the  Register  and  Presi- 
dent of  his  class.  He  is  a Harvard 
A.  B.  and  holds  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from 
Boston  University.  He  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish at  Dorchester. 

The  Register  welcomes  as  Mr.  Denvir’s 
successor,  Mr.  Thomas  Mahan,  who,  the 
Dorchester  boys  assure  us,  is  “always 
sedulous  and  untiring  in  his  faith  in  his 
students.”  Mr.  Mahan  received  his 
A.B.  from  Boston  College  in  1922,  and  his 
Ed.  M.  from  Boston  University  in  1925. 
He  taught  English  at  East  Boston  High 
School  for  "one  term  before  he  went  to 
D.  H.  S.  He  comes  to  us  with  the  good 
wishes  of  all  those  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact  at  Dorchester,  teachers  as 
well  as  pupils. 

* * * 

On  Friday,  March  4,  occurred  the 
Fifth  and  last  Public  Declamation  for 
the  school  year,  1926-27.  The  brothers 
Curley  and  the  brothers  Ry  an  were  there 
in  all  their  forensic  power.  And  who 
shall  *say  that  this  was  not  a unique 
Public  Declamation?  Did  not  two 
boys,  one  from  the  Fifth  Class  and  anoth- 
er from  the  Third,  speak  the  same  piece? 

The  G.  A.  R.  extended  its  greetings 
o t'ii  vitjriis  of  the  Confederacy; 


France,  the  Irish  Drummer  Boy,  Wash- 
ington, Massachusetts  were  eulogized; 
The  Song  of  the  Market  Place  thrilled 
us  anew;  Wolfe  addressed  his  atmy  once 
again,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries; 
the  judicial  profession  was  represented 
by  The  Trial  of  Abner  Barrow,  the 
Negro’s  claims  were  vindicated;  Hamlet 
deliberated  for  the  nth  time  on  self- 
destruction,  but  decided,  as  usual,  that 
it  would  be  better  to  destroy  the  aud- 
ience; Webster  in  loose,  balanced,  peri- 
odic, complex,  compound  sentences, 
replied  to  Hayne;  Hugo  was  present 
with  his  customary  account  of  a man 
in  the  clutch  of  some  circumstance  over 
which  he  has  no  control,  but  from  which 
fortuitously  he  escapes;  and  The  Man 
With  the  Iloe  pleaded  for  a redress  of 
the  wrongs  done  the  proletariat! 

We  left  the  Hall,  which  was  the  day’s 
most  important  event. 

* * * 

THE  JUNIOR  DEBATING  CLUB 

The  Junior  Debating  Club  defended 
the  affirmative  side  of  the  Philippine 
Question  in  a debate  writh  the  Roosevelt 
School  on  March  23.  Eagan,  Bassinov, 
and  Addelson  represented  Latin  School. 
The  superiority  of  the  Roosevelt  speak- 
ers was  generally  conceded.  They  were 
awarded  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
judges. 

* * * 

The  Class  of  ’27  Year  Book  is  guaran- 
teed success  with  Lou  Garlitz  at  the  head 
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of  one  of  the  most  efficient  Year  Book 
Committees  there  have  been  since  we 
have  graced  the  Latin  School  with  our 
presence. 

* * * 

THE  DEBATE  WITH  SALEM 

They  came,  they  saw,  we  conquered! 
Opposed  to  the  Ratification  of  the  pro- 
posed Child  Labor  Amendment  our 
debaters,  composed  of  Aron  S.  Gil- 
martin,  Arnold  Isenberg  and  John  J. 
Wright,  conclusively  proved  that  the 
power  of  logic  is  equal  to  logic  and  the 
powTer  of  ridicule  far  exceeds  that  of 
pathos.  Each  plea  of  the  Salem  de- 
baters, supporters  of  the  amendment 
was  scorned  with  masculine  hard  heart- 
edness by  our  orators,  who  denied  the 
worth  of  sentiment  over  reason. 

Hon.  James  M.  Curley,  who  was 
chairman,  introduced  the  teams,  and 
the  debate  was  on.  Miss  Jennie  Pit- 
coff  opened  the  argument  of  the  affirm- 
ative with  invectives  against  industrial 
Simon  Legrees  and  heart-rending  pic- 
turization  of  the  sufferings  of  children 
working  under  age.  Her  main  argu- 
ment was  a humanitarian  plea,  probably 
a vain  appeal  to  the  motherly  instincts 
of  three  men  judges.  Aron  S.  Gilmar- 
tin  next  rose  impressively,  and  in  a very 
dignified  manner,  propounded  deep  theo- 
ries which  showed  the  futility  and  danger 
of  the  proposed  amendments.  His  good 
speaking  voice  was  a great  aid  to  his 
arguments.  Maynard  Kaplan  next  arose, 
continued  and  finished  Miss  Pitcoff’s 
arguments  and  added  some  of  his  own 
in  the  form  of  some  striking  illustrations 
showing  deplorable  conditions  existent 
in  southern  states.  Just  as  our  tender 
hearts  were  breaking,  Arnold  Isenberg 
rudely  brought  us  back  to  earth.  His 
scoffing  tones,  his  cruel  indifference' 
After  some  fine  declamation,  he  settled 
down  to  logic,  further  extending  the 
argument  of  too  much  power  extension 
to  the  central  government.  His  was 


an  essentially  states’  rights  theory. 
Miss  Letterney  closed  the  affirmative’s 
arguments  with  more  statistics  and 
really  fine  examples  of  the  evils  of  child 
labor.  John  J.  Wright,  with  just  a 
slight  touch  of  the  statesman’s  scornful 
smile,  now  came  forward,  further  ex- 
tended and  closed  the  arguments  against 
giving  such  unqualified  power  to  the 
government.  Finishing  in  a superb 
effort,  he  uttered  his  thrice  repeated 
adverb  of  eternal  negativeness,  and  re- 
tired in  a burst  of  applause. 

After  the  orchestra  and  Glee  Club  had 
performed,  the  rebuttals  started.  Gen- 
erally they  continued  the  arguments 
of  the  main  speeches.  In  one  or  two 
cases  the  affirmative  attacked  the  in- 
consistencies of  electing  a central  gov- 
ernment and  not  trusting  this  govern- 
ment’s judicial  exercise  of  an  unlimited 
grant  of  power.  Our  team  was  unim- 
pressed and  went  sublimely  along  in  its 
previous  objections.  Miss  Letterney, 
exercising  her  feminine  prerogative,  had 
the  last  word  and  left  her  case  in  the 
hands  of  the  judges. 

The  judges,  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Peters, 
Mr.  Cornelius  P.  Hurley  and  Dr.  Ed- 
ward L.  Kickham,  then  handed  in  their 
decisions.  The  Chairman  made  a short 
speech,  for  which  the  anxious  teams  were 
probably  grateful,  and  announced  that 
Boston  Latin  had  been  unanimously 
chosen  the  victor.  The  teams  filed 
out  amidst  much  hand  clapping,  and 
Isenberg,  who  had  forgotten  his  habit 
acquired  at  Everett,  now  thrust  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  strolled  out 

with  the  rest  of  the  beaming  team. 

* * * 

THE  QUINCY  DEBATE 

Pausing  for  about  ten  days  to  catch 
its  breath,  the  debating  team  crossed 
forensic  swords  with  the  Quincy  Civic 
Institute  on  Sunday  afternoon,  March 
27.  The  personnel  of  the  Latin  School 
team  was  not  changed  and  since  the 
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subject  and  side  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Salem  Debate,  Messrs.  Wright, 
Isenberg  and  Gilmartin  acquitted  them- 
selves nobly.  The  Quincy  speakers, 
men  of  long  debating  experience,  pre- 
sented slightly  stronger  arguments  than 
were  advanced  by  Salem  High  School, 
but  the  result  was  a victory  for  Latin 
School  by  a unanimous  vote  of  the  board 
of  judges,  which  constituted  of  two  high 
school  teachers  and  an  attorney.  His 
Honor,  the  Mayor  of  Quincy,  was  an  in- 
terested spectator  and  later  praised  the 
universally  high  calibre  of  the  speaking. 
* * * 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection 
with  the  publication  of  the  1927  Alumni 
Number  that  nine  of  the  contributors  to 
this  number  are  members  of  that  exclus- 
ive body  whose  names  and  accomplish- 
ments occupy  space  in  “Who’s  Who  in 
America.”  We  are,  then,  offering  our 
readers  as  distinguished  a list  of  authors 
as  any  of  our  best-selling  magazines  can 
boast  of.  We  were,  indeed,  on  the  point 
of  getting  some  popular  artist  to 
draw  a “human  interest”  cover  design 
of  a little  boy  and  a dog  or  an  old  woman 
washing  clothes  or  two  half-wits  making 
eyes  at  each  other,  of  blazoning  forth 
the  issue’s  attractions  in  red  and  black 
letters,  and  of  offering  the  Register  for 
sale  on  the  public  news  stands.  But 

our  better  judgment  intervened. 

* * * 

Good,  good  advice  may  be  found  in  a 
certain  room  on  the  third  floor.  It 
follows: 

Hodie,  noli  loqui  nisi  tibi  licuerit. 

This  ultimatum  which  follows  would 
have  delighted  even  such  a Latin  purist 
as  M.  Tullius  Cicero: 

Posthac  erroribus  Latinis  non  semper 
idem,  sed  non  numquam,  forte  pier  unique, 
plus  quam  adhuc  subtrahetur. 

De  hac  re  magistrum  iudicem  esse 
necesse^est,  non  te. 

Celeritas  et  facilitas  magni  aestima- 
bnntur. 


On  March  17,  we  observed  the  one- 
hundred  and  fifty-first  anniversary  of 
the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British. 
Immediately  after  the  noon  recess  all 
the  boys  retired  to  their  rooms,  where 
the  three  boys  whose  English  marks 
were  highest  read  essays,  delivered  ex 
tempore  speeches  and  recited  appropriate 
declamations  to  commemorate  the 
event. 

* * * 

THE  FRENCH  CLUB 

No  longer  need  we  say  that  the  French 
Club  is  rapidly  drawing  near  the  goal 
of  perfection,  for  the  polyglots  who  com- 
prise the  club’s  membership  are  already 
past  the  goal. 

Several  members  of  the  Department 
of  French  have  addressed  the  club. 
Thus  far  only  one  outsider  has  done 
so,  Joseph  Cornwall  Palamountain,  A. 
M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages  in  Boston  University.  We 
hope  we  may  be  accorded  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  him  again. 

* * * 

The  contest  which  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Latin  School  Philatelists 
has  been  holding  for  the  best  essays 
showing  the  best  general  knowledge  of 
philately  has  ended.  The  prizes,  col- 
lections of  rare  stamps,  have  been 
awarded  to  (1),  George  M.  Noss  ’29, 
(2),  Saul  Malkiel  ’30  (3),  William 
Shapiro  '30. 

* * * 

Many  were  the  words  of  compliment 
which  the  Head  Master  bestowed  upon 
the  members  of  the  track,  hockey,  and 
debating  teams,  at  the  upper  class  as- 
sembly, March  28,  1927.  But  not  a 
head  swelled  beyond  its  natural  limits. 
* * * 

Who  could  play  a saxophone  better 
than  Howard  Rubin,  whose  piopensities 
for  making  noise  are  not  to  be  doubted? 
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Slumnt  JJotes 


In  a paper  on  “Massachusetts  Orato- 
ry” read  by  Winslow  Warren  before  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Ed- 
ward Everett,  of  the  Class  of  1805,  Rob- 
ert C.  Winthrop,  of  the  Class  of  1824, 
Charles  Sumner,  of  the  Class  of  1826  and 
Wendell  Phillips  of  the  Class  of  1827,  were 
mentioned  together  with  Daniel  Webster 
and  Rufus  Choate  as  the  greatest  Mass- 
achusetts orators  of  the  pre-Civil  War 
period.  Fitting  tribute  was  paid  at  this 
meeting  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rever- 
end Paul  Revere  Frothingham,  who  was 
for  three  years  a student  in  the  Latin 
School. 

* * * 

’51 — Edwin  Hale  Abbot  was  included 
in  the  recently  published  list  of  Har- 
vard’s oldest  living  graduates.  He  is 
with  the  exception  of  his  brother, 
Brigadier-General  Henry  Larcom  Abbot 
’50,  who,  in  his  ninety-sixth  year,  is 
also  West  Point’s  “grand  old  man,” 

Latin  School’s  oldest  living  graduate. 
* * * 

’56 — Isaac  H.  Hazelton  is  also  one 
of  Harvard’s  ten  oldest  living  graduates. 

The  death  of  Edward  Crosby  John- 
son, for  sixty-seven  years  associated 
with  C.  F.  Hovey  and  Company,  came 
as  a distinct  shock  to  those  privileged  to 
know  Boston’s  most  eminent  merchant. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  a veteran  of  the  Civil 
War,  having  been  a member  of  the  For- 
ty-Fourth Regiment  and  of  the  Loyal 
Legion. 

* * * 

’62 — The  newly  completed  botanical 
museum  at  Harvard  is  to  be  fittingly 
named  “The  Farlow  Library  and  Her- 
barium of  Cryptogamic  Botany,”  in 
memory  of  the  indefatigable  zeal  and 
distinguished  services  of  the  late  I)r. 
William  G.  Farlow,  Professor  of  Cryp- 
togamic Botany  at  Harvard. 

* * * 

’68 — Robert  Grant,  Jr.  son  of  Robert 


Grant,  B.  L.  S.  '68,  and  himself  a student 
for  some  time  at  the  Latin  School,  will 
return  from  London  in  September  to 
become  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Lee, 
Higginson  and  Company.  Mr.  Grant 
has  been  in  business  in  London  for  eigh- 
teen years  and  is  a director  of  Barclay’s 
Bank  and  the  London  Times. 

* * * 

’71 — Grenville  H.  Norcross,  A.  B., 
LL.B.,  has  been  re-elected  President  of 
the  Bostonian  Society. 

* * * 

’90 — Daniel  W.  Lane,  former  city 
councillor  of  the  City  of  Boston,  was 
recently  married  to  Miss  Manola  E. 
Wilson. 

* * * 

’93 — Arthur  M.  Beale,  A.  B.,  LL.B., 
advocated  a compromise  between  the 
English  and  American  systems  of  foot- 
ball as  a cure  for  gridiron  brutality  in  a 

recently  published  article. 

* * * 

’94  and  ’96 — The  partnership  of 
Edmunds  Brothers,  investment  bankers, 
has  been  dissolved  and  succeeded  by 
the  Old  Colony  Corporation,  of  which 
both  John  W.  Edmunds  '94  and  William 
Edmunds  ’96,  have  been  made  Vice- 
Presidents. 

* * * 

’98 — Edward  F.  O’Dowd  is  secretary 
of  the  statistics  department  of  the  City 
of  Boston. 

* * * 

’02 — Henry  Adams  Bellows,  A.  B., 
Ph.  I).,  has  been  appointed  by  President 
Coolidge  a member  of  the  new  Radio 
Commission,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Radio  Control  Bill,  recently  passed  by 
Congress.  Mr.  Bellows  is  a resident  of 
Minneapolis  and  is  managing  editor  of 
the  Minneapolis  Bellman  and  manager 
of  the  Northwestern  radio  station, 

WCCO. 
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Professor  Archibald  T.  Davison  and 
his  Harvard  proteges  aided  material- 
ly in  the  celebration  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Beethoven. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  by 
the  way,  has  seen  forty-six  seasons  since 
its  establishment  by  Henry  Lee  Hig- 
ginson  ’51. 

* * * 

’05 — Charles  P.  Howard,  A.  M., 
LL.B.,  chairman  of  the  state  commission 
on  administration  and  finance,  has 
recommended  to  the  Governor  an  in- 
crease of  $17,500,000  in  the  state  payroll 

for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

* * * 

’09 — George  H.  Gifford,  A.  B.,  for- 
merly Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 
at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  was 
awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy at  Harvard’s  annual  mid-year 
award  of  Degrees  in  February.  Harry 
A.  Grant  '05,  was  awarded  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Education.  Arthur  W. 
Marget  ’16,  A.  B.,  a former  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Register,  was  also  the  recip- 
ient of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy. 


’08 — Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  A.  B.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Film  Booking  Offices  of 
America,  Inc.,  has  been  conducting  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  “Motion  Pic- 
ture Industry,”  at  Harvard  College. 

* * * 

T5 — Paul  B.  Elliott,  formerly  with 
the  First  National  Corporation  of  Bos- 
ton, is  now  with  Tucker,  Anthony  and 

Company,  investment  bankers,  Boston. 
* * * 

T7 — The  address  of  James  M.  Plum- 
mer, who  is  with  the  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs  Service,  has  been  changed  from 

Shanghai  to  Wuhu,  Anwhei,  China. 

* * * 

’22 — Lawrence  E.  Bunker  is  studying 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  England. 
* * * 

’26 — Raymond  S.  Bernhardt  has 
made  the  Dean’s  list  at  Dartmouth 
College.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Green  Book,  the  Dartmouth 

Freshman  year  book. 

* * * 

Ralph  B.  Rogers,  Business  Man- 
ager of  last  year’s  Register,  holds  a re- 
sponsible position  with  the  City  Central 
Corporation  of  Boston. 


J2eto  Poofes  bp  Hattn  School  Jflen 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Bulletin  for  the  following  list 
of  books  published  by  Latin  School 
men  within  the  last  year.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  the  list  is  exhaustive  for 
the  list  includes  only  books  by  Latin 
School  boys  who  matriculated  at 
Harvard. 

* * * 

’49 — “Charles  W.  Eliot,  the  Man 
and  his  Beliefs.”  A number  of  President 
Eliot’s  writings  and  speeches  which  he 
approved  before  his  death  for  posthu- 
mous publication ; edited  by  William  Alan 
Neilson,  President  of  Smith  College. 


Two  volumes,  pages  821,  Price,  ten 
dollars  a set. 

* * * 

’62 — Moorfield  Storey,  A.  M.,  with 
Marcial  P.  Lichaneo,  “The  Conquest 
of  the  Philippines  by  the  United  States, 
1898-1925.”  Pages,  285.  Price,  two 
dollars. 

* * * 

’71 — “Problems  of  Personality.”  Stud- 
ies presented  to  Morton  Prince,  A.  B., 
M.  D.,  LL.D.  Dr.  Prince  is  Professor 
Emeritus  of  the  Tufts  Medical  School 
and  is  now  Associate  Professor  of  Ab- 
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normal  and  Dynamic  Psychology  at 
Harvard. 

* * * 

Benjamin  Osgood  Price,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
S.  D.,  “Mathematical  and  Physical 
Papers,  1903 — 1913.”  The  author,  who 
died  in  1914,  was  for  two  years  a master 
in  the  Latin  School  and  later  Hollis 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy  at  Harvard.  Pages,  438. 

Price,  five  dollars. 

* * * 

’85 — Frederick  W.  Faxon,  A.  B.,  edi- 
tor, “Annual  Magazine  Subject-Index, 
1925.”  Including  as  Part  II,  “The 
Dramatic  Index,  1925.”  The  editor  is 
Vice-President  of  the  Boston  Book 
Company. 

* * * 

’95 — Lewis  Amory  De  Blois,  S.  B., 
“Industrial  Safety  Organization  for  Ex- 
ecutive and  Engineer.”  Pages  328. 

Price,  four  dollars. 

* * * 

’96 — Durant  Drake,  A.  M.,  Ph.  I)., 
“Mind  and  its  Place  in  Nature.”  The 
author  is  professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Education  at  Vassar  College.  Pages 

259.  Price,  two  dollars. 

* * * 

’92 — Henry  Washington  Prescott,  A. 
M.,  Ph.  D.,  “The  Development  of  Vir- 
gil’s Literary  Art.”  The  author  is 
Professor  of  Classical  Philology  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Price,  th'ee 
and  one-half  dollars. 

* * * 

’97 — Thomas  H.  Reed,  A.  B.,  LL.B,. 


“Municipal  Government  in  the  United 
States.”  The  author  is  Professor  of 
Political  Science  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Pages  385.  Price  three 
dollars. 

* * * 

’02 — Archibald  T.  Davison,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D.,  “Music  Education  in  America.” 
The  author  is  Associate  Professor  of 
Music  at  Harvard.  Price,  three  dollars. 

’02 — De  Witt  Henry  Parker,  A.  B., 
Ph.  D.,  “Analysis  of  Art.”  The  author 
is  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Price,  four  dollars. 

* * * 

’97 — Robert  French  Leavens,  S.  T.  B., 
compiler,  “Leaves  of  Scripture,  or  the 

Growing  Bible  of  Mankind.” 

* * * 

’98 — Ernest  Bradlee  Watson,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D.,  “Sheridan  to  Robertson.”  The 
author  was  formerly  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Robert  College,  Constantinople, 
and  is  now  Professor  of  English  at  Dart- 
mouth. 

* * * 

’08 — Constantine  Edward  McGuire, 
A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  “Italy’s  International 
Economic  Position.”  Price,  two  and 
one  half  dollars. 

* * * 

’08 — William  H.  J.  Kennedy,  A.  B., 
“The  United  States.”  The  author  was 
formerly  head  of  the  department  of 
history  at  the  Latin  School  and  is  now 
Dean  of  the  Boston  Teachers’  College. 
Pages  689.  Price,  one  dollar  sixty 
cents. 
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®lje  ^cljool  library  anb  College 

By  Thomas  Franklin  Currier  ’90 


HAT  share  will  the  newly 
organized  Latin  School  Library 
have  in  your  preparation  for  a successful 
Freshman  year  in  college?  That  will 
depend  entirely  on  yourselves.  I advise 
vou  to  put  some  little  time  and  energy 
into  finding  out,  and  I assure  you  it  is 
worth  the  experiment.  I am  going  to 
give  you  a hint  or  two  as  to  how  to 
begin,  and  Miss  Burgess  can  give  you 
others. 

Let  us  imagine  a man  entering  college 
in  the  fall.  Before  very  many  days 
pass  he  will  be  face  to  face  with  the 
necessity  of  hunting  up  the  college 
library,  and  this  will  come  sooner  if  he 
takes  courses  in  history,  English,  econ- 
omics, the  social  sciences  and  modern  lan- 
guages than  if  he  takes  natural  sciences 
and  mathematics.  At  the  opening  of 
the  college  year,  so  many  new  students 
are  coming  into  the  library  that  the 
librarians  do  not  find  it  easy  to  give  to 
each  request  the  time  and  attention  it 
really  deserves,  and  the  new  student  may 
perforce  have  to  shift  for  himself. 
Fortunately,  shifting  for  one's  self  is 
often  the  best  way  of  learning.  Our 
imaginary  freshman  will  then  hunt  up 
the  reading  room  and  discover  there 
several  thousand  books  ready  to  his  hand, 
and  may  be  told  that  tens  or  even  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  more  are  available 
on  request.  He  will  probably  find  that 
one  section  of  the  reading  room  contains 
a well  selected  collection  of  dictionaries, 
encyclopedias,  annuals  and  other  refer- 
ence books  on  all  imaginable  topics,  and 
in  every  language.  Near  this  room  will 
be  found  a somewhat  complicated  card 
catalogue.  What  the  man  needs  is  a 
key  to  all  this  apparatus.  You  cannot 
go  into  a library  as  if  it  were  an  auto- 
mat lunch  room,  drop  a nickle  in  the  slot, 
and  have  the  proper  book  tumble  out 
in  front  of  you.  You  must  put  at  least 


as  much  energy  and  thought  into  select- 
ing your  book  as  you  would  into  select- 
ing a hat  or  a tennis  racket.  For  if 
your  time  for  reading  is  limited,  why 
waste  it  on  the  second  best  book  if  a 
better  is  available? 

At  precisely  this  stage  previous  ex- 
perience with  reference  books  and  library 
methods  will  come  to  your  aid,  and 
surprisingly  small  amounts  of  time  spent 
regularly,  before  going  to  college,  in 
your  school  library  or  under  the  direc- 
tion of  your  school  librarian  will  make 
you  feel  vastly  more  at  home  in  the  col- 
lege library.  Take  my  advice  and  de- 
vote a few  spare  quarter  hours  each 
week  to  this  elective  sub-freshman 
course. 

First,  get  familiar  with  your  reference 
books.  Find  out  what  questions  they 
will  answer.  See  how  many  times  the 
World’s  Almanac  tells  you  what  you 
want  to  know.  Compare  the  Oxford 
dictionary  with  the  Century,  and  find 
out  when  it  is  desirable  to  pull  down  the 
big  volumes  of  the  former  instead  of  the 
more  easily  handled  volumes  of  the  latter. 
Notice  the  wealth  of  quotations  from 
famous  authors  in  the  Oxford  diction- 
ary and  see  how  they  suggest  the  correct 
use  of  English  words  and  phrases.  Look 
over  \our  encyclopedia.  Do  you  real- 
ize how  frequently  for  a given  topic  or 
person  it  will  tell  you  the  best  book  to 
read  on  the  subject? 

Second,  use  the  school  library  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  Get  familiar  with  the  books 
reserved  in  the  Copley  Square  Reading 
Room  for  some  subject  you  like;  tackle 
the  card  catalogue  and  ask  Miss  Burgess 
for  advice  if  you  don’t  find  what  you 
want.  Above  all  get  acquainted  with 
the  indexes  to  periodicals.  Remember 
that  the  pages  of  our  current  magazines 
form  the  best  source  of  information 
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on  up-to-date  subjects  whether  football, 
radio,  or  Soviet  Russia.  The  intelli- 
gent use  of  the  periodical  indexes  will 
show  you  where  to  find  needed  informa- 
tion. If  you  learn  to  use  these  now,  you 
won’t  have  to  start  quite  at  the  bottom 
when  in  your  freshman  year  you  are 
suddenly  called  on  for  an  exposition, 
argument,  or  debate  on  some  topic  of  the 
day. 

Lastly,  learn  to  browse  intelligently. 
Charles  Sumner,  the  “war  senator”  and 
a Latin  schoolboy  of  the  Class  of  1826, 
could,  so  they  say,  tear  out  the  heart  of 
a book  in  an  incredibly  short  time;  he 
had  the  faculty  of  spotting  the  informa- 
tion he  needed,  and  then,  remembering 
what  he  had  read.  Try  it  yourself — 
accustom  yourself  to  using  the  index 


and  table  of  contents  and  of  taking  a 
glance  at  the  preface.  Prowl  around 
the  shelves  and  dip  in  John  Fiske, 
Francis  Parkman,  Macaulay,  and  even 
the  Travels  of  Anacharsis.  I remember 
how  we  boys  liked  to  look  at  Guizot’s 
illustrated  history  of  France. 

Try  out  these  suggestions,  if  you  have 
any  liking  at  all  for  books  and  reading — 
and  you  would  not  be  a Latin  School 
boy  if  you  did  not  have  some  such  lean- 
ing. Work  your  school  library  for  all 
it  is  worth,  and  so  fit  yourself  for  similar 
and  better  work  and  pleasure  later  on 
when  you  have  a larger  library  at  your 
command.  You  will  enjoy  the  game 
and  when  the  need  comes,  you  will  be 
just  one  step  ahead  of  the  man  who 
hasn’t  learned  to  play.  Verb.  sap.  sat. 


Ccfjoes  of  tfjc  $)a«st 

By  John  Wesley  Rice  ’87 


INCE  it  was  about  the  middle  of 
February  when  the  request  came  to 
me  to  contribute  an  article  to  the  Alumni 
number  of  the  Register,  I immediately 
began  to  make  plans  to  attend  the  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  exercises,  in  order  to 
refresh  my  memories  of  the  School  ana 
renew  associations  with  it.  It  was  my 
first  visit  to  the  new  building.  I was, 
of  course,  much  pleased  with  the  im- 
proved location,  which  provides  abund- 
ant space  for  future  growth.  The  archi- 
tectural design  was  pleasing  too,  with 
its  suggestion  of  the  colonial  origin  of 
the  School. 

On  entering  the  Assembly  Hall,  I was 
at  once  made  to  feel  at  home  by  the 
portraits  of  former  masters,  especially 
by  the  two  in  front.  On  the  left  sat 
Dr.  Merrill  in  sober  dignity,  on  the  right 
stood  my  revered  master  of  Greek,  Mr. 
Fiske,  clad  not  in  the  usual  loose-fitting 
suit  of  tweed,  or  homespun,  but  in  flow- 
ing academic  robes  appropriate  to  his 
fine  scholarship  and  later  high  position. 


On  the  left  wall  I recognized  the  faces  of 
Mr.  Capen  and  Mr.  Pennypacker,  the 
former  of  whom  had  been  long  in  service 
in  1887  and  seemed  old  in  years,  though 
actually  but  little  more  than  half  way 
through  his  long  career.  Of  Mr.  Penny- 
packer  my  only  recollection  is  of  seeing 
him  as  a senior  win  the  hammer  throw 
in  my  freshman  year  at  Harvard. 

Among  the  names  of  distinguished 
graduates  high  up  on  the  side  walls  in 
letters  of  gold  were  those  of  two  whom  I 
remembered  seeing  at  the  School  as 
honored  visitors,  Edward  Everett  Hale 
and  Phillips  Brooks.  The  latter  told 
us  the  amusing  story  of  John  Hancock’s 
vain  attempt  as  governor  of  the  state 
to  force  President.  Washington  to  make 
the  first  call. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  Head 
Masters,  I find  I have  pleasant  associa- 
tions with  two  who  held  that  office 
nearly  a century  ago,  Mr.  Charles  Knapp 
Dillaway  and  Mr.  Epes  Sargent  Dixwell. 
One  day  Dr.  Merrill  informed  the  first 
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class  that  Mr.  Dillaway’s  eightieth 
birthday  was  approaching  and  suggested 
that  as  an  act  of  courtesy  we  should 
greet  him  at  his  home  in  Roxbury  at 
that  time.  A committee  was  appointed 
and  Mr.  Dillaway  was  notified  of  our 
intended  visit.  Probably  in  consequence 
of  this  announcement,  of  which  Dr. 
M errill  subsequently  disapproved,  an 
elaborate  spread  was  provided  for  us. 
I recall  in  particular  a generous  quantity 
of  luscious  oysters  chilled  in  a cake  of 
ice,  and  that  Dr.  Merrill  partook  freely 
of  them,  saying  that  he  was  specially 
fond  of  oysters.  This  remark  coming 
from  one  of  his  intense  seriousness  oc- 
casioned considerable  surprise  and  dis- 
played a human  quality  which  was 
quite  foreign  to  our  ordinary  school 
relations. 

Mr.  Dillaway  was  succeeded  as  Head 
Master  by  Mr.  Dixwell  in  1836.  It 
happened  that  the  selection  chosen  by 
Mr.  Chadwick  for  the  prize  test  in  Latin 
in  1887  was  Mr.  Dixwell’s  Carmen 
Saeculare.  The  prize  awarded  was  a 
copy  of  Bartlett’s  Reader’s  Handbook, 
which  I value  not  least  because  of  the 
inscription  by  Dr.  Merrill. 

The  hall  exercises  were  similar  to 
those  to  which  we  were  accustomed, 
except  that  tributes  to  Lincoln  were 
very  properly  included  and  that  the 
class  history,  prophecy,  song,  etc.,  were 


omitted.  I understand  that  the  Class 
Day  events  come  now  later  in  the  year 
in  connection  with  Anniversary  Day. 

No  feature  of  the  new  School  struck 
me  more  favorably  than  the  Library. 
I congratulate  the  School  on  having  so 
fine  a home  for  its  books,  with  a com- 
petent librarian  in  charge.  I was  told 
that  the  Library  file  of  the  Register  is 
not  complete.  May  I suggest  the  de- 
sirability of  filling  up  the  gaps  as  soon 
as  possible,  since  the  School  paper  re- 
flects many  aspects  of  the  history  of  the 
School  which  would  otherwise  be  un- 
recorded. 

The  exhibition  drill,  which  closed  the 
exercises  of  the  day,  was  interesting 
chiefly  because  of  the  many  points  of 
difference  from  the  customs  of  an  earlier 
day,  changes  due  largely  no  doubt  to  the 
late  War.  I refer  particularly  to  the 
color  of  uniforms,  olive  drab,  instead  of 
blue,  the  flat-topped  caps,  the  absence  of 
side-arms,  and  various  changes  in  evo- 
lutions and  the  manual  of  arms. 

The  student  activities  have  undoubt- 
edly broadened  out  considerably  in 
recent  years.  We  had  a small  orchestra, 
but  no  glee  club,  no  debates,  and  no 
sports  that  I remember  except  base- 
ball. So  far  as  I can  judge  from  my 
brief  visit,  the  ancient  School  is  today 
fully  maintaining  the  high  standards  of 
former  years.  Floreat  in  perpetuum! 


CITY  MEET 

The  City  Meet  this  year  was  one  of 
the  best  schoolboy  meets  held  at  the 
Armory  this  season. 

“Mossie”  Moscowitz  who  has  been 
one  of  our  steadiest  first  place  winners 
this  year  broke  the  intermediate  shot 
put  record.  “Mossie”  is  not  a big 
bruiser  by  any  means,  but  the  way  he 
tosses  the  weights  around — ! 

Buck  Berkwitz  broke  the  record  in 
the  senior  shot. 

Charlie  West  won  second  place  in  the 
broad  jump  and  Sam  Barry  followed 
with  third. 

“Bevo”  Beveridge  tied  for  first  place 
in  the  high  jump.  “Bevo”  is  coming 
along  as  an  athlete  alright.  It  won’t  be 
long  before  the  boy  starts  breaking 
records. 

Captain  Hegarty  ran  the  six  hundred 
and  won  it  in  a very  excellent  race  with 
Myer  Yavner  of  Dorchester  breaking 
the  record. 

The  great  race  of  the  day,  however, 
was  the  “1000”.  Ralph  Bodies  and 
Kelly  of  Dorchester  struggled  through 
the  whole  race  for  the  first  position. 
Kelly  took  the  lead  at  the  halfway  mark 
and  held  it  right  u p to  the  tape  when 
the  mighty  Bodies  came  thundering 
up  to  tie  up  a race  which  broke  the 
City  record.  Mark  Woodbury  finished 
off  the  day  by  taking  third  in  the  “300”. 

The  senior  relay  team  was  the  cream 
of  relays  and  broke  the  record,  the  junior 
relay  team  also  placed. 


Although  we  did  not  win  the  meet 
yet  you  probably  have  noticed  that 
practically  all  our  men  broke  records. 

We  have  not  a quantity  of  athletes  in 
Latin  School  for  we  have  not  a quantity 
of  students  (?)  but  we  have  quality. 

* * * 

THE  REGGIES 

To  be  honest  about  it,  the  “Reggies” 
this  year  seemed  not  half  so  colorful  as 
some  that  have  been  run  off  in  the  past 
few  years.  This  of  course  does  not  mean 
that  it  was  not  a good  meet  yet  the  close 
finishes  and  upsets  were  lacking  in  the 
major  races. 

Even  the  times  were  slower  than  sev- 
eral meets  held  previously.  Whether 
this  was  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  final 
meet  or  to  the  laxity  of  the  timers  in  the 
former  meets— for  the  timers  could  not 
be  questioned  at  the  “Reggies” — it  is 
not  our  position  to  discuss,  yet  at  one 
of  these  doors  the  trouble  could  be 
found. 

Harold  Yavner  of  Dorchester  loped 
off  rather  easily  with  the  three  hundred. 
Mark  Woodbury  of  Latin  School,  how- 
ever, grabbed  a fourth  in  this  race. 

Captain  “Dick”  Hegarty  ran  away 
with  the  Senior  “600.”  He  ran  a very 
heady  race  and  was  never  troubled  to 
any  extent  by  Meyer  Yavner  of  Dorches- 
ter who  was  scheduled  to  press  him. 

Ralph  Boches  also  performed,  but 
not  as  an  also  ran.  He  ran  an  excellent 
race  and  did  likewise  run  Kelly  of  Dor- 
chester off  his  feet  whom  the  pickers 
figured  had  a chance  to  beat  Boches. 
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Neither  Boches  nor  Hegarty  ha-Q?  been 
beaten  in  actual  running  in  their  res- 
pective divisions  this  year,  which  is 
quite  a record  for  consistency. 

Bob  Sullivan  who  would  have  cer- 
tainly taken  at  least  a place  in  the  “three’' 
or  the  “six”  was  forced  to  watch  the 
meet  from  the  stands.  Having  been 
unable  to  run  in  the  City  Meet  because 
of  his  injury  he  was  of  course  not  quali- 
fied to  run  in  the  “Reggies.” 

Young  Brody  of  the  Juniors  took  a 
fourth  in  the  forty-five-yard  hurdles, 
which  just  about  finishes  it  all  as  far  as 
we  are  interested. 

The  score  stood  as  follows:  English 
75,  Dorchester  501  2,  Latin  School  42J4. 

In  the  field  events  our  old  reliables, 
“Buck”  Berkwdtz  and  “Mossy”  Mosko- 
witz  won  their  events  right  handily. 
“Buck”  won  the  Senior  Shot  and  “Mos- 
sy” the  Intermediate.  “Bevo”  Bever- 
idge tied  for  senior  high  jump  with  Suck 
taking  third.  Joyce  tied  for  the  junior 
high  jump.  Charles  West,  commonly 
known  as  Westy,  took  second  in  the 
Senior  broad  jump,  thus  ending  the  field 
events. 

* * * 

The  following  received  a Hockey  let- 
ter: Costigan,  Shine,  McEachern,  Hunt, 
Govan,  Moore,  Knutson,  Tracy  and 

Manager  Mulcahy. 

* * * 

As  in  every  sport,  there  were  quite  a 
few  of  the  younger  boys  who  stayed  out 
for  the  Hockey  team  this  year.  Tommy 
Glynn  was  one  who  will  probably  be  up 

with  the  first  team  in  a year  or  two. 

* * * 

Everything  seems  set  for  a wonderful 
hockey  team  next  year,  with  but  one 

member,  Costigan,  graduating. 

* * * 

Outdoor  track  has  formally  opened 
and  it  seems  as  if  the  outdoor  team  is 
going  to  be  much  busier  this  year  than 
formerly,  as  a few  meets  will  probably 
be  scheduled. 


By  order  of  succession,  the  following 
are  the  track  managers  for  next  year: 
Darvirris,  Class  I;  Billie  Adler,  Class  II; 
and  Joe  O'Connell,  Class  III.  A Class 
IV  manager  will  probably  be  selected 
next  fall. 

* * * 

So  our  back  lot  is  going  to  be  turned 
into  an  Athletic  Field!  We  can  only 
say,  “Congratulations,  School  Com- 

mittee, well  done.”  Of  course,  it  has 
to  come  too  late  for  the  poor  Seniors  wTho 
have  barked  their  respective  shins  out 
there  for  four  years. 

* * * 

The  ball  team  has  been  out  practising 
regularly,  although  the  cool  breezes 
have  thus  far  kept  the  hopefuls  (and 

otherwise)  pretty  busy  applying  lini- 

ment. 

*(* 

The  following  is  the  baseball  schedule 
for  1927 : 

April  9 — St.  Mark’s 

16 — Brookline 
20 — Milton 
26 — Belmont 
30 — Lawrence 

May  2 — H.  S.  Commerce 

4 — Middlesex 
7 — Norwood 
10 — East  Boston  H.  S. 

13 — South  Boston  H.  S. 

16 — Brighton 

18 — Boston  College  H.  S. 

20 —  Mechanic  Arts  H.  S. 

21 —  Charlestown 
26-  -Jamaica 

June  1 — Trade 

4 — English 
7 — Hyde  Park  H.  S. 

10 — Dorchester 
* * * 

This  Mr.  Brines  of  Class  I seems  to 
be  quite  the  inmate  of  an  aquarium  when 
you're  speaking  of  tanks  and  swimming. 
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Contributors  to  ttjis  dumber 


Moorfield  Storey,  A.  M.,  has  been  a 
leader  of  the  Massachusetts  bar  for  more 
than  a half  century.  He  is  a former 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  Massachusetts  Reform  Club, 
and  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People;  a for- 
mer editor  of  the  American  Law  Review; 
a Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences;  and  the  author  of, 
among  other  works,  “The  Reform  of 
Legal  Procedure,”  “Problems  of  Today,” 

and  a “Life  of  Charles  Sumner.” 

* * * 

Charles  Montraville Green,  A.  B.,  M.  D., 
is  Professor  Emeritus  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  and  is  now  Senior  Surgeon  at  the 
Boston  City  Hospital.  He  is  a Fellow 
of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  and 
the  American  Gynecology  Society.  He 
has  for  some  time  been  Vice-President 
of  the  Latin  School  Association  and  at 
the  present  time,  due  to  the  death  of 

Dr.  Eliot,  is  its  technical  President. 

* * * 

Ilenry  Munroe  Rogers,  A.  M.,  LL.B., 
has  for  fifty-six  years  been  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law.  He  is  a former  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
United  States  Employers’  Liability  As- 
surance Corporation  and  Senior  Vice- 
Commander  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  He  is  the 
author  of  “Annals  of  the  Commandery 

of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.” 

* * * 

William  Wallace Fenn,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  I)., 
is  Bussey  Professor  of  Systematic  Theo- 
logy and  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School.  He  is  a Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the 
author  of  “Lessons  on  Psalms,”  “Lessons 
on  Luke,”  “The  Flowering  of  the  He- 
brew Religion,”  etc. 

* * * 

Ilenry  Edwin  Burton,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 


has  been  Daniel  Webster  Professor  of 
the  Latin  Language  and  Literature  at 
Dartmouth  since  1916.  He  is  a Justice 
of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire;  a member  of  the  American 
Philological  Association;  the  author  of 
a “Latin  Grammar,”  and  “Aspects  of 
College  and  University  Administration,” 
and  editor  of  “Selections  from  Livy,” 

the  “Aeneid”  of  Virgil,  etc. 

* * * 

Willis  Boyd  Allen,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  New 
England  men  of  letters.  He  was  for 
two  years  a member  of  the  staff  of  Gov- 
ernor John  D.  Long  with  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel.  He  is  the  author  of 
“Pine  Cones,”  “The  Boyhood  of  John 
Kent,”  “Son  of  Liberty,”  “Great  Is- 
land,” “Play  Away,”  “The  Violet  Book,” 
etc.,  etc. 

* * * 

Leo  Rich  Lewis,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  is 
Fletcher  Professor  of  Music  at  Tufts. 
He  is  Vice-President  of  the  Music 
Teachers’  National  Association  and  a 
member  of  the  Eastern  Educational 
Conference  in  Music,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Music  Society.  He  is  the  author 
of  a number  of  works,  including  “The 
Consolation  of  Music,”  “Sonata  for 
Violin  and  Piano,”  “Sunday  School 
Harmonies,”  and  “Symphonic  Prelude 
to  Browning’s  ‘A  Blot  on  the  ‘Scut- 
cheon’.” 

* * * 

John  Rankin  McVey,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 
is  a former  president  of  the  Old  South 
Trust  Company.  He  now  devotes  his 

time  to  the  practice  of  law. 

* * * 

Albert  Thompson  Perkins,  A.  M.,  is 
Manager  for  the  Receiver  of  the  United 
Railways  of  St.  Louis.  He  has  been 
connected  in  the  capacity  of  executive 
officer,  engineer,  or  president  with  a 
number  of  transportation  lines.  During 
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the  World  War  he  was  decorated  with 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  and 
retired  from  the  army  with  the  rank  of 
Colonel.  He  is  a member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
and  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  and  a former  President  of  the 

Associated  Harvard  Clubs. 

* * * 

Melville  Henry  Smith , A.  B.,  is  Ad- 
vertising Manager  of  the  Boston  branch 

of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company. 

* * * 

Alfred  Charles  True,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Sc.  D.,  was  for  a number  of  years  Dir- 
ector of  the  States  Relations  Service  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  is  now  Counsellor  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  States  Re- 
lations. He  is  a Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a member 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Washing- 
ton, and  Agricultural  Editor  of  the  New 
International  Encyclopedia. 


Frederic  Henry  Viaux,  A.  B.,  has  been 
connected  with  the  real  estate  industry 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  is  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange. 

* * * 

John  Edward  Carty,  S.  B.,  is  Division 
Engineer  of  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment of  the  City  of  Boston. 

* * * 

Thomas  Franklin  Currier,  A.  B.,  is 
Assistant  Librarian  at  the  Widener 
Memorial  Library,  Harvard. 

* * * 

John  Wesley  Rice,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
S.  T.  B.,  has  recently  retired  from  library 
work  at  Yale  and  Princeton.  He  was 
previously  Professor  of  Greek  in  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  and  has  also  held 
positions  as  master  of  Latin  in  the  Mac- 
kenzie School,  New  York,  and  St.  Paul’s 
School,  Concord. 
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Mrs.  DePester:  “Did  you  enjoy  the 
filet  mignon  in  Paris?” 

Mme.  Nouveaux  Riches:  “Yes,  I 
think  it  was  the  loveliest  opera  in  the 
world.” 

* * * 

EVOLUTION 

Ambition  of  1870 — A gig  and  a gal. 

Ambition  of  1920 — A flivver  and  a 
flapper. 

Ambition  of  1950 — A plane  and  a 
jane. 

* * * 

Early  to  bed, 

Early  to  rise, 

And  your  girl  goes  out 

With  other  guys. 

* * * 

Judge  (to  convicted  burglar):  “Have 
you  anything  to  say  before  sentence  is 
passed?” 

Burglar:  “The  only  thing  I’m  kickin 
’bout  is  bein’  identified  by  a man  wot 
kep’  his  head  under  the  bedclothes  the 
whole  time!” 

* * * 

Husband:  “Do  you  believe  in  the 
theory  that  the  greatness  of  a father 
often  proves  a stumbling-block  to  the 
advancement  of  his  son?” 

Wife:  “I  do.  But  I am  thankful, 
John,  that  our  boy  will  never  be  handi- 
capped in  that  way.” 

* * * 

When  a couple  of  girls  go  into  a barber 
shop,  it’s  a case  of  two  heads  with  but 
a shingle  thought. 


How  dumb  that  Freshman  is  who 
thinks  that  blackmail  means  letters  of 
mourning! 

* * * 

“I  say,  Marmaduke,  old  man,  why  is 
it  that  the  picture  houses  are  so  cool  in 
the  summer?” 

“Oh,  Montmorency,  it  must  be  be- 
cause of  the  movie  fans.” 

* * * 

“That  election  was  crooked.” 

“Yes?” 

“Why,  I went  into  the  voting  booth 
and  saw  Jim  Feebly  and  Roy  White 
stuffing  the  ballot  box!” 

“When  did  you  see  that?” 

“The  third  time  I went  in  to  vote.” 

* * * 

“I’m  a father!”  cried  young  Jones  as 
he  burst  into  the  office. 

“So’s  your  old  man,”  replied  the 

boss.  “Get  to  work.” 

* * * 

EXCOMMUNICATION 

It  was  a wordy  fight,  and  the  little 
man  with  what  looked  like  two  pounds 
of  sausages  under  his  arm  gave  his 
parting  shot. 

“The  sooner,”  he  said  emphatically, 
“that  I never  see  your  face  again  the 
better  it  will  be  for  both  of  us  when  we 
meet.” 

* * * 

“Jones  is  always  out  at  his  elbows.” 

“That’s  because  he  laughs  up  his 
sleeve  so  much.” 
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Man  (in  street  car) : “Pardon  me  for 
walking  on  your  feet.” 

Another  Ditto:  “Oh,  that’s  all  right. 

I walk  on  them  myself.” 

* * * 

Visitor  “How  does  the  land  lie  out 
this  way?” 

Native:  “’Tain’t  the  land  that  lies; 

it’s  the  land  agents.” 

* * * 

The  average  life  of  a paper  dollar 
is  nine  months,  and  the  Government, 
we  understand,  is  experimenting  in  an 
effort  to  make  it  more  durable.  Per- 
haps, eventually,  they’ll  make  one  that 

will  last  from  one  Saturday  to  the  next. 
* * * 

Raconteur:  “At  my  feet  yawned  a 
wide  chasm  and  the  mountains  stretched 
above  it!” 

Bored:  “Well,  I can  hardly  blame 
them.” 

* * * 

“Mr.  Chairman,”  complained  the 
speaker,  stopping  in  his  address,  “I 
have  been  on  my  feet  nearly  ten  min- 
utes, but  there  is  so  much  ribaldry  and 
interruption  that  I can  hardly  hear  my- 
self speak.” 

Came  a voice  from  the  rear,  “Cheer 
up,  guv’nor,  you  ain’t  missin’  much.” 
* * * 

A Theosophist  says  that  animals  as 
well  as  men  who  die  good,  reappear  in 
some  higher  form.  Sure.  Rabbits  and 
cats  that  dye  good,  appear  as  fox  and 
seal. 

* * * 

“It  isn’t  sanitary,”  protested  the  trav- 
eler, “to  have  the  house  built  over  the 
hog  pen  that  way.” 

“Well,  I dunno,”  the  native  remarked 
complacently;  “we  hain’t  lost  no  hogs 
in  fifteen  years.” 


Laundries  charge  big  prices  because 
they  have  to  hire  extra  help  for  pulling 
off  buttons. 

* * * 

It  takes  about  1,500  nuts  to  hold  an 
automobile  together,  but  it  takes  only 
one  to  scatter  it  all  over  the  landscape. 
* * * 

Which  burns  longer,  a taper  or  a can- 
dle? Neither,  they  both  burn  shorter. 
* * * 

She:  “Not  very  amusing,  is  he?” 

He:  “No,  he  couldn’t  even  entertain 
a doubt.” 

* * * 

“Oh,  Ruth,  what  do  you  think?  I 
saw  Muriel_the  other  day.” 

“Uh-huh?  Has  she  kept  her  girlish 
figure?” 

“Kept  it?  She’s  doubled  it!” 

* * * 

“This  Zimbalist  is  marvelous,  isn’t 
he?” 

“Yes,  he  sure_c.an  play^those  Zim- 
bals.” 

* * * 

Old  Grad  (sorrowfully):  “These  stud- 
ents are  not  what  they  used  to  be.” 

Cynic:  “No,  they  used  to  be  children.” 
* * * 

’32:  “Who  is  this  fellow  Tide  I hear 
so  much  about?” 

’31:  “I  never  heard  of  him.” 

’32:  “Why  I’ve  heard  everyone 

saying  ‘Hi,  Tide,’  and  Lo,  Tide’.” 

* * * 

Pater:  “I  feel  like  whipping  you.” 

Filius:  “Don’t  give  in  to  your  feel- 
ings, Dad.” 

* * * 

Millionaire  motion  picture  directors 
can  thank  their  lucky  stars. 
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Cotie  ©f  ®fje  Wt$t 

By  Norman  Ziegler 


AV7HEN  the  shooting  was  over,  Jim 

* * Rand  was  carried  into  a little 
hack  room  of  the  saloon  by  some  of  his 
friends  and  placed  on  an  old,  dilapidated 
couch.  By  the  time  Tom  Rand  arrived, 
Jim’s  life  was  rapidly  slipping  away, 
and  it  wras  with  great  difficulty  that, 
looking  into  his  brother’s  tear-stained 
face,  he  murmured,  “Swear  that — you’ll 
— get  him, — Tom.  He — accused  me  of 
cheating.  It  wras  a trap — and — he — ” 
and  Jim’s  voice  trailed  off  into  an  indis- 
tinct whisper.  Life  had  ebbed  away 
before  Tom  was  able  to  answer  his 
brother’s  demand;  yet  swear  he  did,  and 
that  with  mingled  anger  and  grief,  for 
anyone  who  questioned  the  honor  of  a 
Rand  was  not  fit  to  live.  Never  doubt- 
ing Jim’s  word,  he  swore  a terrible  oath 
to  avenge  his  brother’s  death,  should  it 
cost  him  his  life. 

******* 

More  than  a year  had  passed  since 
Tom  Rand  had  started  in  search  of  the 
man  who  had  killed  Jim.  Having  seen 
the  murderer  but  once,  and  realizing 
that  in  a year’s  time  the  man  could  have 
made  himself  unrecognizable,  Tom  went 
on,  nevertheless,  hoping  against  hope 
that  Fate  would  lead  him  to  his  man. 
He  felt  that  if  he  could  but  come  into 
the  man’s  presence,  something  would 
warn  him,  would  tell  him  this  was  the 
one  he  sought.  Besides,  he  must  keep 
his  oath,  regardless  of  how  difficult  the 
task  was. 

After  a year  of  searching,  Rand  was 
riding  north,  thinking  that  he  had  cov- 


ered the  South-West  thoroughly  enough, 
and  now  he  found  himself  traversing 
for  the  last  time,  perhaps,  the  great 
desert  of  Arizona.  All  around  him 
stretched  an  ocean  of  sand,  hot  and 
burning  under  the  scorching  sun.  Both 
man  and  beast  were  weary  and  thirsty, 
but  Rand  was  in  a good  frame  of  mind 
for  he  knew'  that  a few  hours’  ride  would 
bring  them  to  a wrater-hole.  The  only 
worry  in  Toni’s  mind  was  the  one  that 
was  with  him  continually  --when  would 
he  meet  his  man?  Suddenly  there  came 
a break  in  his  musing.  The  horse,  far 
more  exhausted  than  Rand  thought,  let 
his  right  front  leg  sink  into  a hole,  the 
home  of  some  animal.  P'alling  forward, 
its  leg  broken,  the  horse  threw  its  rider 
headlong  from  the  saddle.  Rand  landed 
with  one  leg  under  the  horse,  and  it  was 
many  minutes  before  he  was  able  to 
worm  his  way  out  from  under  the 
burden.  Fifteen  minutes  later  the  horse 
lay  dead,  killed  by  a bullet  from  Rand’s 
Colt,  and  Rand  himself  was  plodding 
across  the  desert.  It  was  only  one 
chance  in  a hundred  now  that  he  would 
reach  the  water-hole.  Not  only  was  his 
horse  dead,  but  he  was  handicapped,  too, 
by  his  right  leg,  which  he  had  hurt  in 
the  fall.  It  caused  him  much  pain  and 
forced  him  to  limp  badly.  The  pain 
grew  gradually  worse  and  worse,  until, 
finally,  Rand  could  no  longer  stand 
upright. 

Sinking  upon  his  knees,  Tom  was 
forced  to  proceed  on  all  fours.  His 
hands  and  knees  soon  began  to  ache, 
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and  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  creeping 
over  a huge  bed  of  live  coals.  Once  he 
tried  to  rest  by  lying  flat  in  the  sand. 
It  was  unendurable;  the  heat  pene- 
trated through  his  clothes,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  go  on.  His  tongue  seemed  to 
be  three  times  its  ordinary  size;  his 
mouth  was  horribly  dry.  The  sun  was 
setting  and  still  the  sand  burned,  and 
there  was  no  water  to  be  seen.  Surely 
he  must  be  near  the  water-hole  now. — 
Yes!  Yes!  There  it  was  before  him — a 
whole  pond  of  water!  Rand  rose  to  his 
feet,  regardless  of  pain,  and  having 
reached  the  edge  of  the  pond,  cast  him- 
self headlong  into  the— hot,  burning, 
despicable  sand.  His  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth  were  filled  with  it  as  he  lay  quiet, 
unconscious,  fooled  by  a mirage. 

******* 

When  Tom  Rand  awoke,  he  found 
himself  lying  on  a very  comfortable 
couch  in  what  he  thought  must  be  a 
one-room  log  cabin.  Close  by  crackled 
a large  fire  in  an  immense  open  fireplace. 
Facing  the  burning  logs,  his  back  to 
Rand,  stood  a tall,  well-built  man,  per- 
haps twenty-five  years  of  age.  There 
could  be  only  one  reason  for  his  living 
out  in  that  God-forsaken  place,  thought 
Rand.  Tom  felt  sure  that  the  fellow 
was  a fugitive  from  justice  when  he 
caught  sight  of  the  two  big  guns  that 
hung  from  the  belt  at  his  waist. 

When  . Rand  finally  stirred  to  attract 
attention,  the  man  turned  and  revealed 
for  a brief  instant  a cold  impassive  face. 
Almost  immediately,  however,  a broad 
smile  wreathed  his  lips,  and  his  face 
glowed  with  joy  when  he  saw  that  Tom 
was  awake.  Quickly  he  strode  from 
his  place  beside  the  fire  to  the  bed-side, 
and  still  smiling  down  upon  Rand,  asked 
him  how  he  felt. 

“As  far  as  I can  see,”  said  he,  “you 
have  only  a slight  sprain  of  your  right 


ankle,  though  your  leg  -was  black  and 
blue  when  I found  you.  You’ll  be  fine 
by  to-morrow,  old  boy,  so  cheer  up. 

“I  was  on  my  way  home  from  a 
friend’s  house,  and  I decided  to  go  to 
the  water-hole  to  see  if  it  had  dried  up 
yet  this  year.  When  I stumbled  upon 
your  horse,  I knew  you  would  not  be 
far  ahead.  After  I had  picked  you  up, 

I rode  to  the  water-hole  and  found  it  as 
dry  as  your  canteen  was.  If  I have 
occasion  to  leave  the  cabin,  I certainly 
shall  not  count  on  getting  water  there.” 

Then  in  answer  to  Rand’s  inquiring 
look,  the  man  said,  “My  name  is  A1 
Sherwood.  I’ve  been  living  here  at  the 
edge  of  the  desert  for  some  time.  It’s  a 
rather  lonely  place, — but  then  I’m  not 
fussy  about  having  any  neighbors.” 

As  he  finished  speaking,  his  face  be- 
came cold  and  hard  again,  and  he  stared 
at  Rand  with  a strange  gleam  in  his 
eyes. 

“You’re  no  sheriff,”  he  continued,  “so 
I suppose  you’re  out  here  for  the  same 
reason  as  I am.  In  this  desert  we  don’t 
ask  about  a man’s  past,  but  just  answer 
this  one  question:  Are  you  fleeing  from 
justice?”  Fie  put  a peculiar  emphasis 
on  the  last  word,  and  a short  dry  laugh 
escaped  his  lips. 

It  was  Rand’s  turn  to  speak  now,  and 
leaning  on  his  elbow,  he  looked  straight 
into  Sherwood’s  eyes.  Had  he  ever 
seen  those  eyes  before?  He  could  not 
be  sure. 

“No,”  began  Tom,  in  answer  to  Sher- 
wood’s question,  “mine  is  a mission  of 
vengeance.  About  a year  ago,  my 
brother  was  killed  by  a man  who  ac- 
cused him,  falsely,  of  course,  of  cheating 
at  cards.  I’m  here  to  get  that  man. 
My  name  is  Rand,  and  a Rand  doesn’t 
cheat.” 

Sherwood’s  eyes  wavered  fora  moment. 
Then  he  seemed  to  shake  off  his  spell, 
and  once  more  he  broke  into  a smile. 
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“I’ll  help  you  all  I can,  Rand,”  he 
said  simply,  and  shook  hands  with  Tom. 

The  next  morning  Rand  awoke  much 
refreshed  by  his  night’s  rest.  After  the 
two  men  had  breakfasted,  Sherwood 
suggested  that  they  go  hunting.  There 
were  all  kinds  of  game  in  the  hills  a few 
miles  to  the  north,  A1  said.  According- 
ly, they  set  out  on  two  line  horses,  riding 
swiftly  toward  the  hills.  Soon  after 
they  had  arrived  there,  Rand  saw  the 
truth  in  Sherwood’s  statement,  for  the 
woods  seemed  to  be  teeming  with  game. 
At  noon,  after  a very  successful  hunting 
trip,  the  men  started  for  home.  Once 
inside  the  cabin,  they  both  agreed  that 
they  had  spent  a delightful  day,  and 
Rand  decided  he  would  stay  a few 
months  before  setting  out  once  more. 
Sherwood  was  glad  to  hear  this  and 
invited  his  guest  to  remain  as  long  as 
he  wished. 

Week  followed  week,  and  the  men  were 
drawn  closely  together.  Rand  began  to 
be  very  reluctant  to  leave.  Sherwood 
had  come  to  take  Jim’s  place  in  Rand’s 
affections.  Tom  became  rather  sad  as 
the  day  of  departure  drew  near;  but 
always  before  his  eyes  was  his  brother’s 
face,  and  in  his  ears  rang  the  words  of 
the  oath,  which  had  to  be  kept.  Sher- 
wood, on  the  other  hand,  frequently  fell 
into  a meditative  mood,  staring  blankly 
into  spa<_e,  his  face  as  impassive  as  a 
stone  bust.  Then  he  would  suddenly 
become  aware  of  Rand’s  gaze,  and  turn- 
ing to  him,  A1  would  say,  as  an  excuse 
for  his  silent  manner,  that  he  was  sorry 
to  think  of  losing  such  a friend.  Im- 
mediately, the  two  would  begin  to  talk 
of  something  else,  and  forget  all  about 
the  coming  departure.  Thus  for  almost 
three  months  Rand  and  Sherwood  lived 
together  and  formed  a friendship  such 
as  only  two  men  can. 

Tom  Rand  walked  nervously  up  and 


down  in  the  little  cabin.  Sherwood  had 
ridden  off  that  morning  alone,  promising 
to  return  by  noon.  It  was  now  three 
o’clock,  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of 
horse  or  rider.  If  he  had  only  said 
definitely  where  he  was  going,  Rand 
would  have  had  some  chance  of  finding 
his  friend,  but  A1  had  left,  saying  simply 
that  he  was  going  to  visu  a friend. 

Suddenly  Tom  came  to  an  abrupt  halt, 
as  a shot  rang  out,  breaking  the  deep 
silence  of  the  desert.  The  first  shot 
was  soon  followed  by  another.  Then 
silence  reigned  once  more,  but  only  for 
a moment.  The  sound  of  horses’  hoofs 
came  distinctly  to  Rand’s  ears.  Run- 
ning to  the  window,  Tom  saw  Sherwood 
come  racing  into  the  path  leading  to  the 
cabin  and  leap  from  his  horse.  Farther 
out  in  the  desert  stood  a strange  horse, 
and  a few  yards  beyond  lay  the  body 
of  a man,  face  downward,  gun  in  hand. 
Before  Rand  could  leave  the  window, 
the  door  was  swung  open,  and  A1  stood 
framed  in  the  doorway,  pale,  breathless, 
a smoking  pistol  in  his  hand.  Il  seemed 
hours  before  Sherwood  spoke,  and  when 
he  did,  there  was  something  tragic  in 
his  voice,  and  in  the  smile  that  accom- 
panied his  words. 

^“Tom,  old  pal,  you  said  your  mission 
was  a mission  of  vengeance?” 

“Yes,  but — began  Rand. 

“You  came  to  avenge  your  brother; 
to  find  the  man  that  accused  him  of 
cheating?” 

“I  said  thac;  but  why — ?” 

“Jim  Rand  did  cheat  at  cards  that 
night,  Tom,  and  I'm  the  man  that  you've 
been  looking  for.  Thank  heaven,  my 
blood  will  not  be  on  your  hands.  The 
sheriff — got  me.” 

Scarcely  had  he  finished  speaking 
when  his  knees  sagged,  and  A1  Sher- 
wood fell  dead  at  his  friend’s  feet. 
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#>uctess 

By  E.  W.  Fuller,  Jr.  ’29 


THE  quavering  notes  of  an  old  violin 
filled  the  poor  attic  room.  The 
musician,  standing  near  the  center  and 
playing  from  an  old,  creased  piece  of 
paper  propped  against  a cracked  pitcher, 
tucked  his  instrument  under  his  wrinkled 
chin  and  drawing  his  bow  very  carefully 
across  the  fragile  strings  played  a 
beautiful  composition.  Note  after  note 
rolled  in  superb  unison  and  beauty  from 
the  depths  of  the  violin.  The  sounds 
reverberated  and  floated  out  the  win- 
dow— into  the  warm  August  air.  That 
these  beautiful  strains  of  music  should 
come  from  such  poor  surroundings  seemed 
impossible,  yet  it  was  true.  At  length, 
in  a flurry  of  cadenzas  the  piece  ended. 
The  aged  musician  put  the  violin  care- 
fully in  its  case  and  set  it  on  a faded 
blanket  spread  over  an  old  couch,  which 
served  as  a bed.  He  sank  on  a small 
soap  box,  and  with  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  rested  his  head  in  his  hands. 
For  several  moments  he  remained  mo- 
tionless. At  length,  he  heaved  a pain- 
ful sigh  and,  arising,  put  on  a well-worn 
hat.  He  picked  up  his  violin  in  its 
case  and,  taking  the  piece  of  music, 
which  he  had  wrapped  carefully  in  a 
sheet  of  brown  paper,  trudged  out. 

“Ay,  good  morning,  Mister  Wil- 
liams,” came  a voice  in  a broad  Irish 
brogue  from  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
house. 

“Oh,  good  morning,  Mrs.  O’Shaugh- 
nessy,”  answered  the  musician  cheer- 
fully. “How  are  you?” 

“Not  so  bad,”  replied  the  housekeeper. 
The  man  passed  out  into  the  street. 
It  was  a very  poor  section  of  that  part 
of  New  York,  known  as  the  Lower  East 
Side. 

Without  spending  much  time  in  the 
vicinity  the  man  hurried  on.  Through 
the  narrow  wretched  streets,  he  made 
his  way.  Tumble-down  tenement 


houses  were  on  all  sides: — filthy  tene- 
ments with  their  straight  up  and  down 
fire-escapes,  filled  with  dirty  bed-cloth- 
ing! How  he  loathed  them! 

Children  of  all  races  ran  through  the 
streets,  playing  their  games  and  sitting 
under  the  push-carts  of  the  cheap  ped- 
dlers. Women  were  bargaining  and  men 
were  hard  at  work. 

It  was  the  East  Side,  a great,  pulsing 
community,  in  a real  sense.  Of  course, 
there  were  Galacian  sections,  Rumanian 
sections,  and  streets  where  were  heard 
the  deep  vowels  of  Odessa,  or  the  hissing 
“S’s”  of  Vilna.  But  the  whole  East 
Side  was  in  general  a unit.  It  had  its 
synagogues,  its  clubs,  its  amusement 
houses,  and  its  miserable  cafes,  where 
unrecognized  poets  lamented  to  each 
other  about  the  cruel  world.  Of  course, 
the  East  Side  was  picturesque,  keeping 
its  character  because  of  ceaseless  im- 
migration. 

At  length  the  streets  became  wider,  as 
Williams  walked  along.  The  buildings 
became  cleaner  and  the  class  of  pedes- 
trians better.  The  man  shifted  his  violin 
case  to  his  other  hand.  On  reaching 
Forty-seventh  Street  and  Broadway, 
he  walked  timidly  into  a large  building. 
He  entered  the  elevator,  and  getting  off 
at  the  sixth  floor,  approached  a door  with 
the  sign, 

C.  A.  PALMER 
Theatrical  Producer 

He  stopped  a moment,  rearranged  his 
necktie,  drew  a trembling  hand  over  his 
few  remaining  gray  hairs,  nervously 
grasped  the  knob,  and  walked  in.  The 
office  was  filled  with  the  usual  types  to  be 
found  in  such  a place.  There  was  the 
giggling,  overdressed  chorus  girl,  with  the 
peroxide  bob  and  the  I never  leave  New 
York  expression  written  all  over  her  high- 
ly-rouged countenance.  In  contrast  to 
this  stood  the  little,  shrinking,  timid 
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ingenue,  seeking  her  first  engagement. 
In  another  corner,  two  vaudeville  artists 
were  busy  telling  everyone  within  ten 
feet,  at  least,  how  they  “knocked  ’em 
dead  from  Kankakee  to  Walla  Walla.” 
Williams  took  his  place  among  these  and 
several  others,  some  famous  to  Broadway, 
others  aspiring  to  that  same  honor  with 
the  hope  that  “springs  eternal  in  the 
human  breast.” 

The  office  boy  sat  over  near  the  door 
marked  Private.  Several  chorus  girls 
were  talking  to  him,  endeavoring  to  per- 
suade him  to  let  them  see  Mr.  Palmer 
“just  a minute.”  But  he  was  immune 
to  their  pleadings. 

“Nuthin’  doin’.”  he  said  carelessly. 

As  Williams  asked  to  see  the  producer, 
the  office  boy  sized  him  up  from  A to  Z. 

“Whadya  want?”  he  demanded. 

“I  have  the  score  of  an  operetta  I 
have  written,  ‘The  Princess,’  it  is  called.” 

“Sorry,  Mr.  Palmer  isn’t  seeing  any 
authors  today,”  was  the  curt  reply. 

Williams  thanked  the  boy  hastily  and 
walked  out.  Back  into  the  turmoil  of 
Broadway  he  sought  another  office. 
Practically  the  same  scene  occurred. 
It  was  always  the  same  reply,  “Mr.  So- 
and-so  isn’t  seeing  anyone,  today.” 
Thus  the  entire  day  was  spent.  At 
five  o’clock,  he  trudged  to  his  so-called 
home.  He  laid  his  violin  on  the  bed 
— and  went  out  to  eat  for  the  first  time 
that  day.  He  entered  a cheap  restaur- 
ant and  had  a cup  of  tasteless  coffee  and 
a couple  of  dry  doughnuts.  He  returned 
to  his  room  and  retired. 

The  next  day  he  arose  early,  and  again 
taking  his  violin  and  precious  script, 
sought  other  offices,  still  hoping  for  suc- 
cess. Again  he  passed  down  the  narrow 
street;  again  he  passed  the  miserable 
tenements,  and  again  he  passed  the 
screaming  children. 

He  entered  the  office  of  the  Burgess 
Producing  Company — the  head  of  which 
was  a man  noted  on  Broadway  for  his 


charity  to  the  less  fortunate  fellow-mem- 
bers of  his  profession.  Here  the  average 
“wise-cracking”  office  boy  did  not  reign 
supreme.  Williams  encountered  instead  a 
kindly-faced  chap  of  about  30,  who  gent- 
ly asked  the  musician  what  he  wished. 

Williams  repeated  his  oft-told  story, 
and  although  he  did  not  receive  much  en- 
couragement, the  clerk  promised  he 
would  let  him  know  in  a few  minutes  if 
Mr.  Burgess  would  see  him.  Williams 
took  a seat  as  the  clerk  went  into  the 
inner  office. 

The  musician’s  heart  beat  with  joy. 
Maybe  the  producer  would  see  him. 
The  clerk  had  given  him  hope.  About 
five  minutes  later,  the  genial  chap  re- 
turned and  said  that  Mr.  Burgess  would 
see  Williams.  Again  his  heart  beat  with 
joy.  His  chance  had  come.  At  last, 
here  was  his  desired  opportunity. 

He  nervously  followed  the  clerk  into 
the  private  office.  He  found  apparent- 
ly, the  usual  type  of  producer.  A red- 
faced man,  with  thin  narrowed  eyes, 
leaning  back  in  a swivel  chair,  with  his 
feet  on  the  desk,  was  the  sight  that 
greeted  the  composer’s  eyes.  The  com- 
fortable gentleman  had  on  a loud  checked 
suit,  and  a red  necktie,  while  a black 
derby,  slanted  at  a rakish  angle  over  his 
right  eye,  rested  on  his  head.  A well- 
chewed,  half-smoked  cigar  protruded 
from  one  corner  of  his  mouth.  With  his 
thumbs  stuck  in  the  armholes  of  his 
vest,  he  demanded  in  a cheerful  voice, 
“Well,  old  man,  what  can  I do  for 
you?” 

His  feelings  belied  his  nonchalant  air, 
he  himself  having  known  years  of  adver- 
sity, for  he  was  known  all  along  Broad- 
way as  the  most  charitable  manager  in 
the  business. 

Williams  explained  his  mission,  and 
when  Mr  Burgess  gently  told  him  he 
felt  he  could  not  use  the  operetta,  and 
didn’t  have  time  to  hear  it  played,  Wil- 
liams pleaded  to  be  allowed  to'play  the 
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theme  song  for  him,  which  he  felt  sure 
would  make  a good  impression.  Burgess 
agreed,  in  order  to  pacify  the  old  gentle- 
man. With  his  heart  beating  fervently, 
he  opened  the  case  and  brought  out  his 
beloved  violin.  He  carefully  tightened 
the  bow  and  tuned  the  instrument. 
With  an  improvised  music  stand,  which 
in  reality  was  a framed  photograph  of  a 
prominent  Broadway  actress,  he  began 
to  play  the  piece. 

At  first  Burgess  listened  with  a mar- 
tyred and  pitying  air.  Then  as  the  in- 
strument gave  forth  the  beautiful  tones, 
for  the  old  man’s  soul  was  in  every  note, 
Burgess  listened  more  intently.  Quiet- 
ly his  feet  were  removed  from  the  desk. 
The  cigar  was  cast  aside.  The  rakish 
hat  was  taken  off  and  the  former  indiff- 
erence became  interest. 

When  the  piece  was  ended,  Burgess, 
seeing  how  shabby  the  poor  old  man 
looked,  said, 

“Well,  I’ll  give  you  $100  for  it,  whad- 
ya  say?” 

“$100  for  my  beautiful  operetta.  Oh, 
sir,  I’ve  worked  years  on  it,  I can’t — 
1 can  t . . . 

“I’m  just  doing  it  to  help  you  along. 
I may  not  be  able  to  use  it,  you  know,” 
answered  Burgess,  his  keen  business 
sense  asserting  itself,  for  with  all  his  ten- 
derness, he  made  business  his  master. 

Williams  thought.  That  morning 
when  he  had  left,  his  landlady  had  told 
him,  “No  rent,  no  room.”  He  was 
about  to  refuse  when  his  fatigued  body 
cried  for  food.  He  became  dizzy. 

“If  it’s  a success,”  continued  Burgess, 
“it  will  make  you.  It’s  I that’s  taking 
the  chance.” 

Williams  weighed  the  arguments.  “All 
right,  I’ll  take  it,”  he  finally  agreed. 

So  the  exchange  was  made,  and  Wil- 
liams returned  home. 

“Have  ye  any  money?”  greeted  Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessv. 

“Yes,  here  you  are,” 


Williams  turned  over  $24  for  six  weeks 
back  room  rent,  a tear  glistening  in  his 
eye.  He  then  hastened  to  put  his  violin 
away  and  went  to  a fairly  respectable 

restaurant,  where  he  ate  his  fill. 

* * * 

Three  months  later  the  New  York 
Times  printed  the  following  item: 

“THE  PRINCESS”  MAKES 
BIG  HIT  AT  MONARCH 
Plays  to  packed  house. 

“ ‘The  Princess’  opened  last  night  at 
the  Monarch  to  a most  appreciative 
audience  that  filled  every  seat  in  the 
theatre.  The  music  was  superb,  scoring 
the  greatest  hit  this  city  has  known  in 
many  years.  The  thrilling  episodes  kept 
the  audience  in  suspense  throughout  the 
evening.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  second 
act  that  the  theme  song  was  played  and 
as  the  curtain  descended,  cries  of  ‘Auth- 
or, Author,’  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
theatre.  After  what  seemed  several 
minutes,  Mr.  Burgess,  the  producer, 
stepped  before  the  curtain  to  announce 
to  the  audience,  that  the  composer  was 
not  present. 

“ ‘I  am  very  anxious  to  find  him,’  con- 
tinued Mr.  Burgess,  ‘as  I purchased  this 
play  outright  for  a ridiculously  small 
sum.  I have  not  seen  him  since  three 
months  ago,  but  I shall  be  only  too  glad 
to  give  him  a just  percentage  of  the 
profits,  because  his  music  is  so  wonder- 
ful.’ He  then  thanked  the  audience  for 
their  appreciation.  The  entire  cast.  . ” 

So  on  went  the  praise  of  the  music, 
while  in  another  section  of  the  same 
paper  was  noted: 

“A  man  believed  to  be  James  A.  Wil- 
liams, about  sixty  - five  years  old, 
was  found  dead  in  a lodging  house  on 
the  East  Side.  Little  is  known  about 
him,  according  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
lodging  house,  except  that  he  was  a vio- 
linist, and  had  not  been  employed  for 
many  months.  A search  of  his  clothes 
revealed  but  seven  cents.  The  body  wa& 
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very  emaciated.  Coroner  J.  L.  Devin  His  operetta  was  produced.  His  music 
pronounced  the  death  due  to  natural  was  made  world  famous,  yet — was  it 
causes.”  success ? 


Slumni  JJoteS 


Charles  W.  Jenks  ’67  has  retired  as 
moderator  at  the  town  meetings  of  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  in  which  capacity  he  has 

served  for  twenty-eight  years. 

* * * 

Dexter  Perkins  ’05,  A.  B.,  Ph.  I)., 
Professor  of  History  at  the  University 
of  Rochester,  is  author  of  a recently 
published  book,  “The  Monroe  Doctrine, 
1823-1826.” 

* * * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bar  As- 
sociation of  Boston,  George  R.  Nutter 
’81,  A.  M.,  LL.B.,  was  re-elected  Presi- 
dent; Howland  Twombly  ’92,  A.  B., 
LL.  B.,  Treasurer,  and  Daniel  J.  Lyne, 
’06,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  a member  of  the 
council. 

* * * 

M.  H.  Rand  ’94,  A.  B.,  former  Vice- 
President  of  the  Commonwealth  Trust 
Company  and  at  present  associated  with 
the  Atlantic  National  Bank,  is  a member 
of  the  committee  which  is  directing  the 
transition  from  the  lecture  system  to  the 
tutorial  in  the  biology  department  of 

Harvard  College. 

* * * 

James  J.  Doherty  ’21,  A.  B.,  for  three 
years  a member  of  the  Latin  School  foot- 
ball team,  was  recently  married  to  Miss 

Anna  F.  Lynch. 

* * * 

Harry  C.  Burton  ’86,  A.  M.,  Ph.  1). 
Professor  of  Latin  at  Dartmouth  and  a 


contributor  to  last  month’s  Register, 
was  a judge  at  the  New  England  finals 
of  the  third  national  intercollegiate 

oratorical  contest. 

* * * 

William  H.  Marnell  ’23  and  William 
J.  Killion  ’24  are  members  of  the  Boston 
College  Debating  Team  which  recently 

toured  the  West. 

* * * 

The  oldest  and  among  the  most  de- 
sired distinctions  at  Harvard  College 
are  the  Detur  prizes,  forty-three  of 
which  are  annually  awarded  to  deserving 
students.  Among  those  who  received 
these  awards  this  year  weie  the  following 
Latin  School  boys:  Eliot  M.  Bailen  and 
Lester  Ginsburg  of  the  Class  of  ’22; 
Norman  Warren  Schur  of  the  Class  of 
’23;  and  Israel  Hoffman,  Hyman  Sobell, 

and  Martin  Toll  of  the  Class  of  ’24. 

* * * 

Andrew  Marshall  ’97  has  resigned 
from  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Boston 
Elevated. 

* * * 

William  H.  Barrow  ’04,  M.  D.,  medi- 
cal adviser  and  assistant  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  at  Stanford  University 
has  been  appointed  Associate  Clinical 
Professor. 

* * * 

We  very  much  regret  to  announce  the 
death  of  Gloria  de  Long  Onthank,  wife 
of  A.  Heath  Onthank  TO,  M.  B.  A. 
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HERE  is  a strange  request  which  we  take  the  liberty  to  ask  of  you;  ours  is  a 
strange  advice;  we  ask  you  to  think.  That  is  it  exactly,  to  think.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  indignant  reader  wrill  rise  and  say,  “Well — well — ” and  choke  for  words  to 
say  just  what  his  uncomplimentary  opinion  of  us  is.  We  grant  that  you  think 
occasionally,  but  do  you  ever  think  in  a truly  italicized  manner?  A little  deep 
thought  is  marvelous  exercise  for  the  mind;  it  is  very  pleasant  exercise  and  a happy 
diversion.  You  would  be  surprised  how  self-satisfied  a little  deep  thought  can  make 
you  feel.  Pick  out  any  subject- — music,  literature,  sports,  business,  human  actions, 
favorite  likes  or  dislikes — and  ask  yourself  about  them.  Plunge  into  a mental 
survey  of  the  “why”  and  the  “wherefore”  of  these  things.  Think  about  their  effect 
on  you;  consider  their  usefulness;  wonder  how  they  can  be  made  more  advantageous 
to  you.  In  fact,  think  along  any  lines  on  any  one  subject.  Therein  lies  the  secret 
of  deep  and  beneficial  thought;  therein  is  contained  the  difference  between 
genuine  depth  and  superficiality.  A few  preliminary  thoughts  will  serve  to  set 
your  mental  machinery  going;  after  it  has  gained  momentum,  thoughts  of  value 
will  come  in  such  rapid  succession  that  it  will  be  really  difficult  to  digest  and  tabulate 
each  one.  Keep  at  it  until  you  are  an  expert,  until  you  are  a “Doctor  of  Thought,” 
with  a sense  of  values  for  a degree,  and  then  you  will  find  yourself.  By  thinking 
of  other  things,  we  shall  come  to  think  of  ourselves;  in  our  own  minds  we  find  the 
perfect  mirror  of  all  things,  if  that  mind  is  polished  by  the  exercise  of  real  thought; 
things  appear  in  their  true  proportion  and  without  reversal,  which  is  better  than  the 
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best  mirror  in  the  world.  Instead  of  reading  the  next  time  you  feel  the  urge,  just 
sit  down  and  close  your  eyes  and  concentrate  on  the  first  pleasant  idea.  The  pleasure 
of  doing  so  will  surprise  you.  Just  think — that  is  how  Plato  started  and  that  is 
how  he  continued.  It  is  the  way  of  all  great  men. 


:J:  :fc  :f: 


IN  our  course  through  the  school  and  outside,  we  have  noticed,  to  our  dismay, 
the  way  our  native  language  is  used.  It  is  the  native  language  of  nearly  every 
member  of  this  school,  and  yet  the  sentences,  or  near-sentences,  that  fall  from 
most  of  the  boys’  lips  are  absolutely  deplorable.  The  English  language  is  cer- 
tainly in  a state  of  decay  when  its  youth  will  sacrifice  its  native  clarity  and  purity 
of  expression  for  unintelligible  brevity  or  the  carelessness  of  gross  indifference. 
The  don't’s  that  should  be  doesn’t's  are  innumerable.  Incidentally,  that  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  dangers  of  contraction  just  as  our  much  deplored  and  much  used 
mongrel  ain't.  We  are  far  from  asking  for  elegant  style  or  stilted  rhetoric;  to  us 
the  proper  monosyllabic  word  is  as  desirable  as  the  polysyllable.  All  that  we 
should  like  to  see  and  hear  is  an  evidence  of  care  in  the  choice  of  words  and  in 
sentence  structure,  clearness  of  expression,  and  a little  more  than  passing  regard 
for  grammar.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  force  you  to  employ  pure 
English.  That  remains  for  your  own  better  judgment.  The  English  language  is 
a beautiful,  subtle,  expressive  tongue.  Its  Teutonic  harshness  is  modified  by  the 
musical  nature  of  its  Latin  origin.  The  result  is  a clear,  pleasant  sounding,  virile 
language.  It  is  admittedly  the  most  powerful  of  tongues.  If  you  wish  to  keep 
it  intact,  it  is  up  to  you  to  use  it  correctly.  Overcome  your  negligence  and  correct 
your  faulty  manner  of  speaking.  Speak  English  as  you  like  to  see  it  written; 
pronounce  it  as  you  enjoy  hearing  it — distinctly.  Just  as  a test,  say  something  to 
yourself  in  the  usual  jargon  and  then  express  it  in  correct  English.  If  the  latter  way 
seems  better,  by  all  means  employ  it;  if  the  former  way  seems  preferable,  just  step 
off  some  convenient  bridge — there  is  no  hope  for  you,  anyway.  Just  in  addition- — 
if  you  choose  to  use  English — just  once  in  a while,  at  least,  use  the  subjunctive  mode 
and  rescue  it  from  the  insidious  carelessness  that  threatens  to  drain  the  last  drop 
of  life  from  its  already  feeble  body. 
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By  P.  II. 

SIPLESCO.” 

At  this  word,  a young  man  who 
was  occupying  one  of  the  seats  in  the 
train  rose,  took  his  baggage  from  the 
rack,  threw  his  ulster  over  his  arm,  and 
prepared  to  leave.  The  train  stopped, 
he  stepped  off,  and  a moment  later  the 
train  was  again  on  its  way. 

John  Joseph  Jenkins,  (Esquire),  took 
a survey  of  his  surroundings.  He  per- 
ceived a cab  drawn  up  near  the  station. 
It  was  a ramshackle  affair,  dragged 
along  by  an  antiquated  mammal,  which 
his  master,  in  moments  of  enthusiasm, 
during  conversation,  referred  to  as  a 
horse.  Jim,  the  owner  and  driver,  looked 
up  in  surprise  to  see  a stranger  at  the 
station. 

While  Jenkins  was  being  taken  to  the 
village  inn,  he  struck  up  an  acquaintance 
with  Jim,  and  learned  the  following 
fact.  Tsiplesco  was  so  named  after  an 
Indian  chief,  who  in  the  late  eighteenth 
century  had  helped  some  Englishman 
to  settle  on  that  place.  Jenkins  also 
learned  that  it  possessed  a haunted 
house,  one  hundred  inhabitants,  five 
cows,  eighteen  chickens,  six  dogs,  and 
three  cats,  that  the  general  store  was 
also  the  village  inn,  postoffice  and  gen- 
eral meeting  place. 

When  the  cab  had  finally  reached  the 
inn  or  store,  whichever  you  wish,  Jen- 
kins, known  to  his  more  familiar  friends 
as  Rip,  from  a certain  accident  to  his 
trousers,  when,  as  a boy,  he  had  been 
pursued  by  the  minions  of  the  law,  jump- 
ed to  the  ground,  telling  the  driver  to 
bring  in  his  luggage.  He  stepped  into 
the  store.  The  sole  occupant  was  an 
elderly  man,  seated  on  a chair,  whittling. 

“Can  I hire  a room  here?”  asked  Rip. 

“I  guess  so,  stranger,”  said  the  man, 
stopping  long  enough  in  his  whittling 
to  take  a fresh  bite  from  his  tobacco 
plug,  “but  I ain’t  the  proprietor.” 


Kozodoy  ’28 

“Where  is  the  proprietor?” 

‘‘Out  for  lunch.” 

“Well,  can’t  you  give  me  a room?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Will  you?” 

“Here’s  the  proprietor.  Hey,  Hal,” 
this  to  another  man  who  was  also  chew- 
ing tobacco,  “here’s  a specimen  what 
wants  a room.” 

“Waal,  now,  mebbe  I can  let  ya  have 
one,”  said  the  man  addressed  as  Hal, 
winking  at  the  other,  “Do  ya  chaw?” 

“What?” 

“I  see  ya  don’t.  Waal,  I’ll  give  ya 
room  and  board  fer  ten  dollars  a week. 
How’ll  that  suit  ya?” 

“Fine!  Can  1 go  upstairs  now?” 

“Sure  thing.  Here’s  ya  key.  Jim, 
show  him  where  room  six  be.” 

A month  later,  Rip  awoke  one  fine 
morning.  He  had  been  accepted  as  part 
of  the  village  under  the  name  of  “that 
there  boarder  of  Hal’s.”  He  had  ceased 
to  be  a topic  of  conversation.  He  could 
hit  the  spittoon  nearly  every  time;  in 
fact,  he  was  almost  as  expert  as  the 
village  oracles  who  gathered  each  eve- 
ning to  sit  on  the  porch  in  front  of  the 
store. 

Outside,  a bird  trilled  its  song,  the 
boughs  of  the  trees  waved  gently  in  the 
breeze,  hens  were  cackling,  while  now 
and  then  some  lordly  rooster  would  lift 
his  voice  to  express  his  contentment  with 
the  world.  Rip  dressed  and  descended. 
After  breakfast  he  walked  down  the  road, 
slowly  at  first,  then  more  quickly,  until 
he  was  going  along  at  almost  a trot.  He 
went  thus  for  almost  a half-hour,  then 
sat  down  to  rest. 

An  aeroplane  came  out  of  the  west. 
When  it  was  directly  overhead,  a pack- 
age fell.  Then  the  plane  rapidly  disap- 
peared. Rip  ran  forward  and  picked  up 
the  package.  To  his  surprise  it  was 
marked : 
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“For  John  Joseph  Jenkins  (Rip) 
Esquire.” 

Rip  undid  the  wrapper.  A long  wood- 
en box  came  before  his  eyes.  He  opened 
this.  Therein  was  another  box.  Open- 
ing this,  he  found  a letter.  Upon  the 
envelope  appeared  the  same  inscription 
as  upon  the  wrapper.  Rip  fingered  this 
gingerly,  trying  to  find  out  what  was 
inside.  He  finally  opened  the  envelope. 
Within  he  found  a piece  of  paper  upon 
which  was  printed  the  following. 

“It  is  about  time  for  you  to  leave. 
The  next  train  goes  in  4 hours.” 

“Well,”  said  Rip  to  himself,  “they 
must  call  this  the  Air  Mail.” 

When  he  returned  to  the  inn,  he  found 
the  twro  cronies,  Jim  and  Hal,  seated  on 
the  porch.  He  scrutinized  them  for 
a fewT  minutes,  then  said,  “I  want  to  see 
you  boys  in  my  room  to-night.  Better 
come  up  after  supper.”  Then  he  went 
in. 

Jim  bent  forward,  spat,  then  said, 

“Somethin’  brewin’  Hal.” 

******* 

“You  two  have  been  the  most  friendly 
to  me  since  I came,”  Rip  was  saying 
that  night.  “Strange  to  say,  you  are 
the  only  two  who  have  not  tried  to  find 
out  anything  about  me.” 

“Wa1,”  said  Hal,  “we  figgered  ya’d 
tell  us  without  us  askin’  questions  if  ya 
wanted  ter,  an’  if  ya  didn’t  want  ter,  ya 
wouldn’t  tell  us  anyhow.” 

Rip  laughed,  then  became  serious. 
“Another  thing  I have  noticed,”  he 
said,  “was  that  you  were  least  prone  to 
carry  gossip.  So  I’m  going  to  trust  you 
by  telling  you  my  story.  Please  don’t 
interrupt  me. 

“About  seven  years  ago,  my  father 
died.  He  left  a very  large  fortune  which 
he  had  gathered  together  in  the  stock 
market.  My  mother,  who  never  got 
over  the  shock  of  his  death — he  died  in 
a train  accident — caught  pneumonia  a 
year  later,  and — died.  These  bereave- 


ments left  me  alone  in  the  world.  Natu- 
rally, being  worth  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a million  in  available  cash,  and  a great 
deal  more  in  bonds  and  so  forth,  I was 
much  sought  after. 

“I  spent  my  money  lavishly.  Finally, 
so  I thought,  there  remained  for  me 
nothing  but  a few  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  bonds.  These  I took  from  a 
safe-deposit  vault  and  put  in  my  wall- 
safe  about  five  years  ago.”  He  paused 
as  if  trying  to  recollect  his  thoughts. 

“That  was  jest  about  the  time  that 
there  postman  came,  remember  Hal?” 
said  Jim. 

“Postman,  what  postman?”  asked 
Jim. 

“Waal,”  replied  Hal.  “Uncle  Sam  star- 
ted something  they  called  a Rural  Free 
Delivery.  So  he  sent  down  this  feller 
ter  bring  around  the  mail.  About  a 
month  before  ya  came,  he  was  suddenly 
ordered  to  report  to  the  Air  Mail.  He 
got  the  letter  on  the  four  o’clock  New 
York  bound  train,  and  he  went  away  on 
the  four-fifteen  Boston  bound.  Ever 
since  then,  we’ve  kept  the  mail  in  the 
store  like  we  used  to.” 

“Well,”  said  Rip,  continuing,  “the 
next  morning  when  I came  down,  I 
went  to  the  safe  immediately.  Imagine 
my  surprise  when  I found  the  safe  empty 
save  for  a few  jewels,  belonging  to  my 
mother,  and  a watch  of  my  father’s. 

“I  called  the  police  and  hired  the  best 
detectives.  All  their  searching  did  not 
give  them  the  slightest  clue.  All  the 
windows  were  locked,  in  fact,  there  were 
dogs  all  around  the  house  and  not  one 
of  them  had  barked  the  night  before. 
Four  of  them  were  noted  watch-dogs  and 
had  proved  their  worth  several  times 
before. 

“East  month,  my  doctor  advised  me 
to  come  here  for  a rest.  That  is  my 
story.  Now  comes  something  else.” 
Then  Rip  told  them  about  his  experience 
with  the  aeroplane. 
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“It  can’t  be  anyone  ’round  here  that 
wants  ya  to  go,  ’kus  no  one  ’round  here 
owns  an  airplane/’  said  Jim. 

“Oh,  pa!”  someone  cried  from  below, 
“just  look  who’s  back.” 

“That’s  my  daughter,”  said  Hal,  “I’ll 
be  right  up.” 

A few  minutes  later,  the  door  opened, 
and  Hal  came  in  followed  by  a stranger. 

“This  is  that  there  postman  I’ve  been 
telling  yer  about,”  said  Hal.  “Ralph, 
this  is  Mister  Jenkins.  Mr.  Jenkins, 
this  is  Ralph  Hoarland,  our  postman, 
back  from  the  air  service.” 

* * * * * * 

“Well,  Ralph,  that’s  my  story,”  Rip 
was  saying  a week  later,  “and  here  am  I.” 

“And  all  of  them  detectives  couldn’t 
find  out  nothin’?”  asked  Jim  for  perhaps 
the  hundredth  time. 

“And  all  of  them  detectives  couldn’t 
find  out  nothin’,”  replied  Rip. 

There  was  a long  pause;  then,  “I’m 
leaving  a week  from  today,”  said  Rip. 
“My  lawyer  has  found  out  that  a great 
part  of  my  fortune,  which  he  thought 
lost,  is  again  recovered.  But  those 
bonds  are  still  missing.  That  is,  the 
things  that  were  stolen  are  all  missing. 
My  new  fortune  is  because  of  the  use 
of  a certain  stock  in  the  market.” 

“And  all  them  detectives  couldn’t  find 
out  nothing,”  said  Jim.  “What’s  your 
opinion  on  it,  Hal?” 

“I’d  like  to  see  that  man.” 

“So  would  I,”  said  Jim. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what,”  said  Rip.  I’ll 
have  some  of  my  friends  use  their  influ- 
ence around  the  Postal  Department 
and  give  you  a furlough.”  Then  im- 
pressively, “Gentlemen,  we  leave  for 
Boston  next  Wednesday  on  the  four- 
fifteen.” 

Rip  was  as  good  as  his  word.  A week 
later  the  four  dined  in  hi=>  home. 

“Tomorrow,”  said  Rip,  “I’ll  show  you 
the  library  in  which  the  safe  is.  The 


room  has  not  been  touched  since  the 
robbery.” 

“There’s  one  curious  thing  about  this 
room,”  said  Hal  one  day,  “and  that’s 
the  open  fireplace.  Do  you  ever  use  it?” 

“No,”  said  Rip,  “that  is,  once  in  a 
very  great  while.” 

“Waal,”  Hal  repied,  “the  way  facts 
look  to  me,  the  robber  came  down  that 
chimney.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  the  other  three. 

“Look  here,”  said  Hal,  “every  en- 
trance was  locked,  wasn’t  it?  Well, 
here’s  one  that  wasn’t.  How  did  he 
get  on  the  roof?  Laid  a plank  across 
from  the  empty  house  next  door,  I’d 
say.  That’s  why  the  dogs  didn’t  bark.” 

“All  right.  Even  if  he  was  a Santa 
Claus,  how  did  he  get  back  up?  And 
why  didn’t  we  hear  any  noise  if  he  fell 
down?”  asked  Rip. 

Hal  was  perplexed.  But  Jim,  who 
had  run  over  to  the  fireplace  and  looked 
up  the  chimney,  cried  out,  “Look!  there’s 
bricks  stick  out,  here  and  there!  Any- 
one can  get  up  or  down  a chimney  this 
wide  using  those  as  stepping  stones.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  consarned  and  ever- 
lastingly ding-busted  if  Hal  isn’t 
right!”  cried  Rip.  “But  that  aeroplane, 
Hal,  how  do  you  account  for  that? 
And  that  package  with  the  note  of  warn- 
ing, how  about  that?” 

“Well,  I’m  stuck  on  that.  But  one 
thing  we  did  foolish.  We  shouldn’t 
have  come  to  Boston.  There’s  someone 
in  Tsiplesco  who’s  been  wanting  ya  to 
go  away,  Rip,  that’s  what  the  letter’s 
for,  and  it’s  our  business  to  be  there  as 
soon  as  we  can.  We  shouldn’t  have 
left  it  in  the  first  place.” 

“And  all  them  detectives  couldn’t 
find  out  nothin’!”  said  Jim. 

“Well,”  said  Hal,  “as  you  probably 
don’t  know,  I’m  sheriff  of  Tsiplesco.  I 
hereby  delegate  you  three  as  deputy 
sheriffs,  and  our  first  job  is  to  get  this 
robber.” 
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When  they  arrived  back  at  Tsiplesco 
they  learned  that  nobody  had  come  into 
the  store  except  the  village  people. 

‘‘Jim,”  said  Hal  suddenly,  “did  you 
see  that  finger-print  expert  I told  ya 
about?” 

“Yes.  Said  he’d  be  ready  tomorrow.” 

“Why,  Hal,”  said  Rip,  “if  there  had 
been  any  finger-prints  the  police  would 
have  found  them.  I’m  sure  they  looked 
all  over  that  room.  Besides,  now  that 
you  mention  finger-prints,  I hired  ten 
experts  from  a New  York  detective 
agency  to  examine  the  room  the  day 
after  the  robbery.  They  found 
nothing.” 

“You  told  us  that  before,”  commented 
Jim,  dryly.  “Anyway  we’ve  another 
hunch,  so  Hal’s  leaving  for  Boston  to- 
morrow morning.” 

When  Hal  came  back,  he  summoned 
the  other  three  to  his  room. 

“Well,”  he  said  to  Jim,  “you  were 
right.  Jim  here,”  addressing  the  others 
also  a bit  proudly,  “figured  that  at  the 
very  top  of  the  chimney,  before  he 
started  to  go  down,  we  might  find  an 
imprint  of  the  robber’s  hand.  He  reck- 
oned that  the  man  might  have  started  to 
go  down  before  he  stuck  on  his  rubber 
gloves,  or  whatever  he  wore.  Sure 
enough,  I found  a couple  o’  marks 
which  the  expert  got  and  fixed  up  for 
me.  It  seems  the  crook  went  half 
down  the  chimney  before  he  thought  of 
his  gloves.  The  dirt  in  the  chimney, 
which  took  the  prints  of  his  hand  as 
plainly  as  anything,  probably  made  him 
put  on  his  gloves.” 

“And  all  them  detectives  couldn’t 
find  out  nothin’,”  said  Jim. 

Rip  ignored  this  and  asked,  “What 
difl  you  do  then?” 

Hal  leaned  forward  and  shot,  “Then,” 
said  he,  “I  went  to  the  police  and  iden- 
tified my  man.  Incidentally  1 saw  his 
picture  and  record  in  the  Rogue’s 
Gallery.” 


“Who  is  he?” 

“Oh,  a famous  man,  wanted  for  quite 
a few  things  in  different  states.  The 
police  are  trying  to  find  him  now.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  now, 
Hal?”  asked  Jim. 

“Nothing!  Just  wait  for  the  police. 
By  the  way,  Rip,  is  there  a reward?” 

“Urn — . Well,  I’ll  post  a reward  of 
a thousand  dollars  for  the  return  of  the 
bonds.” 

“Fine!”  said  Hal.  “Well,  boys,  it’s 
rather  late  now,  so  I’ll  say  good  night. 
Oh,  Ralph,  I want  to  see  you  about 
some  mail.” 

Rip  was  awakened  the  next  morning 
by  a violent  pounding  on  his  door.  lie 
sprang  out  of  bed,  hurriedly  dressed  him- 
self, and  on  opening  it,  found  Hal  and 
Jim,  both  excited. 

“Write  out  a check  for  me  and  Jim 
for  one  thousand  dollars,”  cried  Hal. 

“Have  you  found  the  bonds?” 

“Write  out  that  check,”  said  Jim, 
chewing  faster  than  was  his  wont. 

Wondering  what  it  was  all  about, 
Ralph  complied  with  the  request.  He 
handed  the  check  to  Hal. 

“Well?”  he  asked. 

Hal  looked  at  Jim;  the  latter  chuckled, 
and  said,  “And  all  them  detectives  could- 
n’t find  out  nothin’.”  Then  he  ran 
over  to  the  bed,  rolled  back  the  mattress, 
and  there  on  the  pillow,  lay  the  missing 
bond  si 

Rip  stared  from  his  friends  to  the 
bonds  and  back  again  while  his  friends 
laughed  uproariously  to  see  the  expres- 
sion on  his  face.  Finally  Hal  said,  “I 
suppose  you  want  an  explanation.  Well, 
here  goes.” 

“When  I stepped  into  that  Rogues’ 
Gallery  and  looked  at  that  picture,  I 
thought  I’d  faint.  Whom  should  I see 
but  our  friend,  Ralph! 

“Well,  ya  kin  imagine  how  I hurried 
back  here.  The  hull  thing  was  as  plain 
as  the  nose  on  your  face.  When  he 
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came  here,  he  had  this  room.  He  hid 
the  bonds  under  the  mattress,  an’  when 
he  had  ter  go  ter  Boston,  he  was  in  such 
a hurry  he  forgot  all  about  them.  While 
he  was  in  the  air  service,  he  remembered 
the  bonds.  He  writ  me  a letter  askin’ 
if  anybody  had  his  room  an’  who  it  was. 
I,  bein’  a good  friend  of  his,  an’  suspectin’ 
nothin’,  told  him  who  ya  were,  even  ya 
nickname. 

“Well,  one  day,  before  he  started  on 
his  way  to  bring  the  mail,  he  made  up 
that  there  box  with  the  letter  in  it. 
When  he  was  near  Tsiplesco,  seein’ 
somebody  on  the  road,  he  dropped  it. 
You  know  the  rest  of  it  up  to  the  time 
I come  back  last  night. 

“Last  night,  when  he  and  I were  alone, 
the  minute  you  left,  he  says,  ‘Hal,  ya 


got  me  all  right,  but  you  let  me  beat  it, 
and  I’ll  tell  you  where  the  bonds  are.’ 
I was  afraid  he’d  lie  to  me,  but  he  told 
me  that  he’d  take  the  six-fifteen  to  Bos- 
ton this  morning,  as  doesn’t  stop  till 
it  gets  there.  He  said  if  I didn’t  find 
the  bonds  before  that  time,  I could 
telegraph  the  police  and  get  him.  So  I 
let  him  go  this  mornin’!  The  minute 
the  train  left,  I told  Jim  everythin’,  and 
now — ,Wall,  ya  know  everythin’.” 

“Why  didn’t  ya  arrest  him?”  de- 
manded Jim. 

“Because  he  promised  me  to  go 
straight,  and  I believe  he  meant  it,” 
answered  Hal. 

And  this  time  it  was  Rip  who  said, 
“And  all  them  detectives  couldn’t  find 
out  nothin’!” 


THE  band,  drum  corps,  and  the 
companies  which  drilled  in  the 
Fourth  Period  were  reviewed  on  Wednes- 
day, April  13,  by  the  world’s  foremost 
band  conductor,  Lieutenant-Commander 

John  Philip  Sousa,  U.  S.  N. 

* * * 

Class  Day,  which  those  given  to  the 
use  of  hackneyed  phrases  and  stereo- 
typed reportorial  expressions  love  to  call 
“the  climax  of  the  school  year,”  came 
as  a denouement  to  most  of  us  on 
Thursday,  April  14. 

Class  I passed  the  first  four  periods 
of  the  morning  in  idleness,  as  per  usual, 
while  the  rest  of  the  school  sweated  as 
only  those  can  sweat  whose  noses  are 
on  the  grindstone.  At  about  12:40, 
having  satisfied  their  natural  craving  for 
food,  the  boys  of  Class  II,  to  whom  the 
palm  of  supremacy  must  in  time  be 
transferred,  proceeded  to  the  Assembly 
Hall,  where  they  met  a host  of  visitors, 
parents,  friends  of  the  school,  and  “old 
grads”  of  the  Classes  of  ’25  and  ’20. 
Those,  together  with  a number  of  Class 
III  boys,  constituted  the  audience. 

Those  boys  to  whom  the  exercises  had 
come  as  an  escape  from  the  necessary 
evil  of  reciting  lessons,  were  beginning 
to  doze  when  their  siestas  were  brusque- 
ly interrupted  by  Mr.  Campbell’s  open- 
ing words.  He  introduced  Thomas  W. 
Dunn,  our  genial  Class  President,  who 
was  to  act  as  chairman  during  the 
exercises. 


The  orchestra,  under  Mr.  Wagner’s 
capable  direction,  struck  up  a march 
and  in  filed  the  youths  who  compose 
Class  I.  Proud  and  erect,  every  moth- 
er’s son  of  them  offered  a fine  model  for 
any  roving  artist’s  brush. 

Right  up  to  the  platform  they  filed, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  strong.  Lustily 
they  sang  the  Class  Song,  of  which  the 
music  was  composed  by  Mr.  Sordillo, 
and  the  words  by  Clarence  N.  Jacob- 
son. They  gave  their  solemn  pledge  to 
be  true  to  dear  old  Alma  Mater  forever 
and  ever.  Robert  A.  Peel  next  read  the 
Class  Poem.  James  Marshall  gave  a 
trumpet  solo.  Joseph  L.  McNamara 
declaimed  a selection  from  Bulwer- 
Lytton’s  “Last  Days  of  Pompeii;” 
the  applause  he  received  was  almost 
deafening.  The  First  Class-ics,  directed 
by  Clarence  Jacobson,  played  a number 
of  sprightly  airs,  which  caused  many 
feet  to  tap  with  a “sort  of  Runic  rhyme.” 
Norman  Ziegler  delivered  the  Class 
Oration.  Benjamin  Baker  played  a 
violin  solo.  John  Wright  gave  the  Class 
Prophecy,  which  drew  many  laughs  from 
the  audience.  George  R.  Dunham,  Jr. 
rendered  a pianoforte  solo;  he  was 
roundly  applauded. 

The  speaker  of  the  day  was  the  Rev- 
erend Henry  II.  Crane,  of  the  Class  of 
1900.  Mr.  Crane,  who  was  one  of  the 
best  declaimers  during  the  six  years  he 
spent  in  the  school,  left  a U'atch-U'ord 
with  the  First  Class:  w-a-t-c-h.  The 
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boys  of  the  class  were  told  to  watch 
their  wills,  actions,  thoughts,  conscience, 
hearts.  He  was  declared  to  be  one  of 
the  best  speakers  who  ever  addressed  an 

audience  from  the  Latin  School  platform. 
* * * 

Harry  Kemelman,  a prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Class  of  1926,  now  a student 
at  the  Boston  University  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  visited  the  Sanctum  on 
Thursday,  April  28.  Kemelman  is  a 
member  of  Le  Cercle  Francais,  the  fenc- 
ing team,  and  the  dramatic  club.  He 
did  not,  like  a certain  Harvard  freshman 
we  might  name,  cast  pearls  of  erudition 
among  us  swine.  Nor  did  he  think  the 
state  of  being  a college  freshman  was  akin 
to  that  indescribably  “grand  and  glor- 
ious feeling”  which  the  cartoonist  depicts 
so  well  by  encircling  a halo  around  the 
head  of  the  man  who  suffers  from  it. 

An  article  on  “Poetry,”  which  pur- 
ported to  be  an  attack  on  vers  libre  and 
modern  poetry  in  general,  appeared  un- 
der Kemelman’s  name  in  the  March 

issue  of  the  B.  U . Beacon. 

* * * 

On  Tuesday,  May  17,  the  Latin  School 
Debating  Club  elected  its  officers  for 
1927-28.  They  are  as  follows: 

President ■ — A.  Isenberg 
Vice-President — -A.  P.  Levack 
Secretary — W.  E.  Harrison 
Corresponding  Secretary — J.  Sawyer 
Treasurer — A.  Aronson 
Serge  ant- at- arms — B.  Halpern 
We  congratulate  the  foregoing  gentle- 
men on  their  sudden  rise  to  political 
office. 

* * * 

We  remark,  somewhat  tardily  perhaps, 
that  any  error,  such  as  inaccuracy  in 
information,  appearing  in  any  article  in 
the  Register,  should  be  reported  to  the 
editors.  Errare  humanum  est.  The  ed- 
itors of  the  Register  are  human;  there- 
fore, they  are  subject  to  error. 

In  the  preceding  issue,  the  Sports  De- 
partment bore  the  erroneous  statement 


that  N.  Beveridge  had  tied  for  first 
place  in  the  Senior  High  Jump  in  the 
City  Meet,  which  was  not  so,  because 
“Bevo”  broke  the  record!  “Bevo”  re- 
ported the  error  to  us.  We  thank  him. 
* * * 

The  First  Class  Play,  “It  Pays  To 
Advertise,”  was  given  before  a well- 
filled  house  on  Friday,  May  6. 

* * * 

A letter  of  which  the  following  is  the 
substance  has  been  received  by  Mr. 
Campbell  from  Mr.  Alexander  M.  Sulli- 
van, Business  Manager  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee,  in  regard  to  an  article 
which  appeared  in  ihe  School  Notes 
column  of  the  March  Register : 

My  dear  Mr.  Campbell: 

I have  been  looking  over  one  of 
the  numbers  of  the  Latin  School 
Register  and  I note  the  remarks  rela- 
tive to  the  boy  who  slipped  and  fell 
on  the  stairs,  soiling  his  hands  and 
to  a less  extent  his  face,  and  that  he 
was  then  compelled  to  wash  himself 
ineffectually  with  water  alone  and 
use  his  handkerchief  as  a towel. 

You  are  aware  that  towels  and 
soap  have  not  up  to  date  been  fur- 
nished for  the  use  of  the  teachers 
and  pupils  because  of  the  cost.  A 
fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  supplying 
the  entire  city  with  soap  and  towels, 
that  is,  paper  towels  and  liquid  soap, 
would  be  about  $75,000  per  year. 

In  addition  there  are  the  fixtures  or 
receptacles  which  will  have  to  be 
provided  for  to  hold  the  soap  and 
towels. 

Since  becoming  Business  Manager 
I have  been  concerning  myself  with 
this  problem  as  I believe  that  the  use 
of  soap  and  towels  is  necessary  for 
pupils’  use.  The  only  thing  that 
prevented  my  bringing  the  matter 
to  a head  is  the  cost  involved.  In 
fact,  sometime  ago  I wrote  to  several 
cities,  to  find  out  just  how  they 
were  handling  the  proposition,  but 
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I find  that  they  are  not  supplying 
soap  and  towels  to  pupils.  That  is 
no  reason,  however,  why  Boston 
should  not  favorably  consider  the 
matter. 

I hope,  therefore,  that  in  the  near 
future,  something  will  be  done  to 
relieve  the  situation  pointed  out  so 
effectively  in  the  editorial  column  of 
the  Latin  School  Register. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Alexander  M.  Sullivam, 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Sullivan’s  investi- 
gations will  soon  bear  the  desired  fruit. 
The  desirability  of  being  able  freely  to 
use  soap  and  water  before  lunch  after 
a morning  spent  in  contact  with  electric- 
car  straps,  pencils,  pens,  and  ink  is 
obvious.  The  lack  of  towels  is  even 
more  keenly  felt,  for  it  tends  to  discour- 
age the  use  even  of  water  alone.  We 
hope  that  the  supplying  of  these  indis- 
pensables  to  public  school  equipment 
will  be  considered  of  sufficient  impor- 


tance to  merit  the  addition  of  the  nec- 
essary expense  to  the  City  budget. 

* * * 

He  who  asserts  that  the  modern  Latin 
School  boys  are  more  patriotic  than 
those  of  old  has  much  to  prove  his  state- 
ment. He  has  only  to  point  to  the  in- 
creasingly large  number  of  boys  who 
sport  an  all-red  report  card.  These 
boys  love  the  red,  white  and  blue,  with 
a patriotic  ardour  that  needs  must  be 
commended;  but  as  patriots  particular- 
ly do  they  love  the  red,  the  token  of  the 
color  of  the  blood  our  fathers  shed! 

That  spirit  of  patriotism,  while  it  is 
commendable,  should  not  be  carried 
to  the  extent  of  letting  red  appear  on 
one’s  report  card.  For,  although  it 
may  give  those  who  profess  it  some  un- 
known pleasure,  it  serves  most  of  the 
time  to  lengthen  the  period  one  spends 
in  his  effort  to  gain  the  sheepskin  from 
four  to  eight  years,  and  from  six  to 
twelve  years.  Nor  have  such  intensely 
patriotic  gentlemen  ever  been  ferried 
across  the  Charles  to  Harvard  Yard 
with  fifteen  units  in  their  pockets. 


A TRIBUTE 

Thomas,  son  of  Josephine  Baddessa  and  the  late  Ignatius  Mango,  died  in  South 
Boston,  May  10.  He  was  a member  of  Class  II,  Room  208.  He  was,  for  a long  time 
before  his  death,  a great  sufferer  from  asthma,  and  for  this  reason  was  obliged  to 
lose  many  weeks  of  school.  He  was  always  present  whenever  his  health  permitted 
and  then  labored  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  so  far  as  he  could,  besides  carrying  on  the 
regular  work  of  the  class  from  day  to  day.  He  could  always  be  depended  on  to  do 
his  very  best.  He  was  patient  in  his  suffering,  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  get  all  he 
could  in  school,  and  thoroughly  honorable  in  all  his  actions. 

The  masters  and  boys  associated  with  Thomas  Mango  unite  in  extending  to 
his  mother  and  family  their  deepest  sympathy  in  this  great  bereavement. 
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jfflount  VXernon  on  ®2Iasf)tngton’s  Pirtfjtmp 


IT  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to 
visit  the  estate  of  the  Great  Virginian 
on  the  two  hundreth  anniversary  of  his 
natal  day. 

On  the  long  ride  from  Baltimore,  my 
thoughts  were  occupied  with  what  l 
was  about  to  see.  I tried  to  get  myselt 
into  the  proper  mood  to  appreciate 
Mount  Vernon — a mood  which  I judged 
should  contain  a certain  amount  of  sol- 
emnity, mixed  with  devotion,  reverence 
and  patriotic  fervor.  As  we  passed 
through  the  beautiful  city  of  Washington 
I said  to  myself,  “Where  wouldst  thou 
now  be,  thou  proud  and  glorious  city, 
had  not  this  man  to  whose  tomb  I am 
about  to  make  a pilgrimage  existed? 
And  thou,  thou  shining  white  Capitol, 
with  thy  majestic  dome?  And  ye, 
ye  little  senators  and  diplomatists  with 
your  ceaseless  haggling  and  quibbling t 
And  you,  you  infinitisimal  ‘me’,  where 
would  you  now  be?” 

By  means  of  such  inward  meditation 
I sought  to  inspire  in  myself  a trut 
appreciation  of  the  great  man  for  whom 
so  many  streets  are  named.  It  was  not 
all  hypocrisy.  I did  feel  to  a certain 
extent  how  hallowed  were  the  scenes  1 
was  going  to  visit;  I did  have  a certain 
reverence  for  anything  connected  with 
the  immortal  name  of  Washington.  But 
I was  not  overwhelmed  by  the  occasion, 
as  I felt  I ought  to  be.  I considered 
myself  a traitor.  I wondered  if  there 
were  any  Bolshevistic  or  anarchistic 
traits  inherent  in  me.  However,  my 
opinion  of  myself  was  soon  raised. 

Meanwhile  I contented  myself  with 
picturing  in  my  mind  the  scene  at  Mount 
Vernon — a few  God-fearing  Americans, 
standing  with  hushed  voices  and  bated 
breaths  about  a simple,  but  impressive 
tomb,  while  a few  short  services  are  con- 
ducted in  honor  of  the  dead  hero;  the 
green  hills  of  Virginia  stretching  away 
in  the  distance  and  the  quiet  Potomac 
flowing  ceaselessly  on, 


The  shock  of  disappointment  of  my 
first  sight  of  Mount  Vernon  was  terrific; 
for  at  the  entrance  to  the  gate  which 
barred  the  estate  from  the  outside  world 
was  a cottage,  a very  pretty  little  cot- 
tage, it  must  be  said.  But  on  the  roof 
of  the  cottage  was  a great  white  sign, 
which  bore  in  immense  black  letters  the 
words,  “Tea  Room.”  Below  it  were 
several  smaller  signs,  which  read  “Lun- 
ches, Frankfurts,  Tonic,  and  Souvenirs.” 
A tea  room!  with  lunches,  frankfurts, 
souvenirs,  and  great  black  and  white 
advertisements!  That  was  not  Mount 
Vernon!  That  was  the  world  I had  left 
behind  me,  that  I had  thought  to  get 
away  from!  There  was  no  tea  room  when 
Washington  was  alive.  There  was  no 
electric  car  line  coming  up  to  the  very 
door  of  the  colonial  mansion.  There 
were  no  monstrous  buses  to  grind  the 
sacred  soil  into  a red  mud.  Did  they 
hope  to  improve  on  Washington’s  ar- 
rangement of  his  grounds?  It  was  ex- 
plained to  me  that  the  buses  and  car 
lines  were  necessary  to  convey  visitors 
to  their  country’s  foremost  shrine; — 
and,  could  they  be  expected  to  remain  a 
whole  day  without  partaking  of  some 
nourishment,  such  as  tea  and  frankfurts? 
Of  course,  of  course.  A very  sensible 
and  rational  explanation.  I was  a silly 
idealist.  Such  things  were  no  doubt 
necessary.  But  that  was  my  first 
reaction. 

Tie  second  shock  came  when  we  were 
asked  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  for  ad- 
mission into  the  estate.  An  admission 
fee  to  Mount  Vernon?  Why,  I consid- 
ered a visit  to  Washington’s  home  a 
birthright  of  every  American.  I paid 
taxes.  For  those  taxes  I received  water, 
schooling  and  protection.  I had  taken 
it  for  granted  that  I also  received  the 
right  to  revere  my  country  and  its  found- 
ers and  to  pay  homage  at  their  graves. 
Again  came  the  very  reasonable  explana- 
tion that  the  patriotic  society  which 
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owned  Mount  Vernon  was  required  to 
tax  visitors  to  pay  for  its  upkeep.  We 
paid  and  went  in. 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  a description 
of  Washington’s  estate.  I can  say  that 
its  physical  features  came  up  to  and  even 
surpassed  my  expectations.  It  is  a most 
charming  spot.  The  Virginia  grass; 
(green  in  February,)  the  placid  Potomac, 
the  wooded  hills,  the  well-kept  walks, 
(smacking  of  the  modern),  the  fine  group 
of  buildings,  the  extraordinary  collec- 
tion of  relics,  all  delighted  me  immeas- 
urably. I objected  to  the  promiscuous 
labeling  of  all  objects:  “Here  Washing- 
ton sat,”  “This  is  the  pen  Washington 
used,”  etc.  I thought  that  it  would 
have  been  better  had  everything  been 
left  unlabelled,  and  the  visitor  rather 
made  to  feel,  “This  is  the  atmosphere 
Washington  breathed,”  “This  is  the 
floor  Washington  trod.”  The  spirit  of 
Washington  seemed  very  remote  from 
this  museum-like  showplace.  And  the 
frequent  “No  Smoking”  signs  rankled 
in  my  breast. 

My  greatest  disappointment,  though, 
was  in  the  attitude  of  my  fellow'- visitors. 
I cannot  to  this  moment  quite  get  over 
the  flippancy,  the  irreverence,  the  utter 
lack  of  veneration  exhibited  by  the  one 
hundred-percent  Americans  who  skipped 
merrily  from  room  to  room  or  over  the 
spacious  lawns,  emitting  loud  exclama- 
tions. The  atmosphere  created  by  them 
was  in  the  greatest  degree  provoking  to 
me.  The  raucous  tunes  of  the  Boy 
Scout  band  which  marched  in  shabby 
file  from  spot  to  spot  irritated  me.  The 
attitude  of  my  compatriots  in  viewing 
the  relics,  one  of  interested  amusement 
at  the  primitiveness  of,  say,  Washing- 
ton’s dental  instruments  or  Martha 
Washington’s  kitchen  utensils,  rather 
than  of  profound  respect  for  anything 
connected  with  the  name  of  Washington, 
exasperated  me.  The  frequent  “Come 
here  quick  Mary  and  sec  this — you’ll 


die  laughing,”  chilled  me.  It  w'as  the 
same  spirit  which  I later  found  in  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  and  at  the  tomb  of 
the  Unknowm  Soldier.  I ceased  to  won- 
der at  this  attitude  w'hen  I read  the  eve- 
ning papers  and  saw  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  had  designated 
Washington  as  a shrewd  real  estate  dealer. 

Later  in  the  day  a banquet  was  held 
on  the  green  lawn,  at  which  no  doubt 
there  was  an  abundance  of  good  things 
to  eat,  turkey  and  ice  cream  and  olives 
with  American  flags  stuck  in  them.  The 
leader  of  the  banquet  group  wras  what 
looked  to  me  like  a full-blooded  American 
Indian,  who  seemed  familiar  with  the 
grounds  and  had  keyed  up  his  followers 
to  a high  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  I left 
before  the  banquet  was  started,  but  I 
feel  sure  that  there  were  a number  of 
patriotic  speeches  and  that  the  diners 
all  stood  up  and  sang  “The  Star  Spangled 
Banner”  with  a will. 

The  climax  to  the  day’s  events  was  pro- 
vided by  young  Miss  America,  who  stood 
by  me  in  front  of  Washington’s  little 
mausoleum.  It  is  a simple  red  brick 
structure  covered  with  ivy  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  graves  of  Washington’s 
relatives.  Inside,  separated  from  the 
curious  onlookers  by  an  iron  gate,  are 
the  marble  caskets  which  hold  the  re- 
mains of  General  and  Mrs.  Washington. 
The  one  hundred  percent  Americans 
took  their  hats  off  while  standing  on  this 
consecrated  spot.  Today  the  tomb  was 
especially  impressive  for  the  caskets  were 
covered  with  beautiful  bouquets  of  flow- 
ers contributed  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  other  societies. 
Indeed,  so  splendid  was  the  sight  that 
my  neighbor,  Miss  America,  a very 
pretty  girl,  with  short,  black  hair,  dark 
shiny  eyes  and  very,  very  red  lips, r was 
moved  to  exclaim;  “Ain’t  that^cute, 
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BASEBALL 

The  first  meeting  of  the  year  was  held 
early  in  the  spring  in  Room  206.  The 
room  was  well  filled  with  candidates, 
including  last  year’s  players  and  many 
unproven  aspirants.  The  Coach  an- 
nounced that  there  were  many  positions 
open,  especially  that  of  first  base. 

The  prospects  for  the  year  seemed 
bright,  with  such  players  as  Verge, 
Sullivan,  Hunt,  Vogel,  Talbot,  Costigan, 
Connerton,  and  Finnegan  returning  from 
last  year’s  squad. 

“Bobby”  Verge  will  play  at  second 
base  for  his  third  successive  year. 
Sullivan  and  Costigan  are  the  two 
regular  outfielders  who  have  returned. 
Hunt  and  Vogel  will  probably  do  most 
of  the  pitching,  with  Talbot  or  Conner- 
ton on  the  receiving  end  of  the  battery. 
Linnegan  will  probably  play  short,  or 
possibly  first  base,  leaving  the  rest  of 

the  positions  open  to  new  candidates. 

* * * 

ST.  MARK’S  6— LATIN  4 

On  April  9,  the  team  journeyed  to 
Southboro  to  go  down  to  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Gilmore,  the  star  pitcher  of 
St.  Mark’s.  A practically  new  infield 
started  for  Latin,  and  played  a rather 
good  game  for  unseasoned  players. 
Sidel,  a newcomer,  pitched  for  Latin 
and,  except  for  two  wild  pitches,  looked 
very*g0°d. 


MILTON  27— LATIN  7 

Our  team  was  again  defeated  on  April 
20,  this  time  by  Milton  Academy  and  its 
herd  of  sluggers.  Two  pitchers  were 
used  by  Latin  in  a vain  attempt  to  stop 
the  heavy-hitting  of  the  Milton  batters 
led  by  Ticknor,  the  left  fielder,  who 
scored  six  hits  out  of  seven  times  at  bat, 
several  for  extra  bases. 

* * * 

BELMONT  6— LATIN  5 

On  April  26,  the  team  played  a good 
game,  but  although  outhitting  its  op- 
ponents, it  was  finally  defeated  by  the 
score  of  6 to  5.  “Red”  Hunt  pitched 
his  usual  fine  game  and  was  unlucky  in 
losing. 

* * * 

LAWRENCE  7— LATIN  4 

On  April  30,  Latin  travelled  to 

Lawrence  and  there,  playing  before  a 
large  crowd,  gave  a fine  exhibition  of 
baseball  against  the  strong  Lawrence 
High  team.  The  team  was  defeated, 
but  only  by  good  clean  hits  and  excellent 
playing.  Broker,  the  Lawrence  pitcher, 
was  a puzzle  to  the  team  until  the 

seventh,  when  it  obtained  four  runs  and 
tied  up  the  score.  However,  in  the  last 
half  of  the  seventh  Lawrence  obtained 
three  more  runs,  and  held  the  lead  until 
the  end  of  the  game. 
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SUMMER  SESSION 

CO-EDUCATIONAL 
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high  school  subjects. 

REGULAR  SESSION 
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YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

— By  buying  your  Puttees,  Belts 
and  Breeches  from  us. 

Having  supplied  most  of  the  High 
Schools  with  their  equipment,  and 
through  quantity  buying,  we  are  enabled 
to  offer  you  the  following  attractive 
prices: 

Black  Leather  Puttees  $2.75 

Black  Sam  Brown  Belts $.45 

U.  S.  Army  Riding  Breeches  1.75 
Long  Khaki  Trousers  1.45 

Khaki  Canvas  Leggings  .45 

IF  YOU  ARE  GOING  TO  CAMP 

— Let  us  quote  you  prices  on 
your  requirements.  We  carry  a 
complete  stock  of  all  required 
supplies. 

MERCHANDISE  SALES  CO. 

37  Essex  Street  Boston 

ARLINGTON  STUDIO 

PORTRAITS  OP  DISTINCTION 

ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHERS  1927 
394  BO  ALSTON  STREET  - - - BOSTON.  MASS 

PHONE  KENMOEE  1519 

TUTORING 

in  English  French,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  Algebra,  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Physics,  Chemistry,  American  History. 

Private  Lessons $2.00  per  hour 

Lessons  in  groups  of  2 to  4 pupils $1.00  per  hour  per  pupil 

MARCUS  HORBLIT,  A.  B. 

532  Warren  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass.  Tel.  Roxbury  8684 

In  May  and  June,  my  well-known  “crams"  for  the  college  en- 
trance examination  are  given.  Fifteen  years’  experience  has 
gone  into  the  making  of  these  “crams".  Keep  them  in  mind. 


LAW  STUDENTS 

THE  BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY  LAW 
SCHOOL 

Trains  Students  in  principles  of 
the  law  and  the  technique  of  the  profes- 
sion and  prepares  them  for  active  prac- 
tice wherever  the  English  system  of  law 
prevails.  Course  for  LL.  B.,  fitting  for 
admission  to  the  bar,  requires  three 
school  years. 

Post  graduate  course  of  one  year  leads 
to  degree  of  LL.  M. 

Two  years  of  College  instruction  is  re- 
quired for  admission. 

By  arrangement  with  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  of  Boston  University,*  stu- 
dents may  obtain  both  the  A.  B.  and  LL. 
B.  degrees  in  six  years. 

Limited  Special  Scholarships  $75  per 
year  to  needy  graduates. 

For  Catalog  Address 
HOMER  ALBERS,  Dean 

11  Ashburton  Place,  Boston 
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This  story  is  related  by  a telephone 
operator  in  one  of  the  exchanges  about 
a man  who  asked  her  for  the  number  of  a 
theatre.  He  got  the  wrong  number  and 
without  asking  to  whom  he  was  talking, 
he  said:  “Could  I get  a box  for  twro 
tonight?” 

A startled  voice  answered  him  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line:  “We  don’t  have 
boxes  for  two.” 

“Isn’t  this  the  theatre?”  he  called 
angrily. 

“Why  no,”  was  the  answer,  “this 

is  an  undertaker’s.” 

* * * 

“M’lord,  could  you  give  a poor  man  a 
pound?” 

“That  I could,  and  right  readily  a 
kick  too.” 

* * * 

Friend:  “How  do  you  like  ’aving  a 
plumber  for  a ’usband,  Mabel?” 

Young  wife:  “Well,  it’s  a bit  funny 

’aving  to  see  ’im  off  twice  every  mornin’.” 
* * * 

A man,  while  excavating  in  Arizona, 
found  two  skulls,  each  an  inch  thick. 
He  sent  them  to  the  university  and  they 

were  entered  with  full  standing. 

* * * 

The  boxer  came  to  the  doctor  with  a 
black  eye  and  a broken  head.  “Did 
this  happen  while  you  were  training?” 
asked  the  doctor. 

The  boxer  laughed:  “No,  they  can’t 
touch  me.” 

“You  were  set  on  in  the  street?” 

“No.” 

“Then  I don’t  understand.” 

The  boxer  breathed  heavily:  “My 
wife  proved  to  me  that  she  couldn’t 

possibly  go  on  wearing  last  year’s  hat.” 

* * * 

“At  any  rate,  professor,  you  must 
admit  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  ‘feel- 
ing’ about  my  daughter’s  playing.” 

“Truly,  madame,  a great  deal  of  feel- 
ing— about  for  the  right  note!” 


An  American  scientist  declares  that 
the  blonde  type  of  girl  will  be  extinct 
by  1940.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  the  chemical  industry  will  take 
this  slur. 

* * * 

She:  “I  read  that  Dickens  sometimes 
worked  two  weeks  on  one  line.” 

He:  “That’s  nothing.  My  uncle 

worked  twenty  years  on  one  sentence.” 

* * * 

Passenger:  “Is  the  train  running 
late?” 

Porter:  “Yes,  mum.  I don’t  know 
of  any  new  arrangements.” 

* * * 

Angry  Motorist:  “Some  of  you  pe- 
destrians walk  along  just  as  if  you  owned 
the  streets.” 

Irate  Pedestrian:  “Yes,  and  some 
of  you  motorists  drive  around  just  as 
if  you  owned  the  car!” 

* * * 

“I  lost  twenty  pounds  while  I was  in 
England.” 

How  much  is  that  in  American 
money?” 

* * * 

The  sailor  who  has  a girl  in  every 
port  does  not  often  realize  that  she  might 
have  a man  on  every  ship. 

* * * 

Teacher  (to  pupil  entering  late) : 
“When  were  you  born?” 

Freshman  : “On  the  second  of  April.” 

Teacher:  “Late  again.” 

* * * 

He:  “I’d  give  you  a cigarette,  but — ” 

Him:  “No,  thank  you.  I don’t  smoke 
butts.” 

* * * 

She  was  only  a janitor’s  daughter,  but 
she  swept  him  off  his  Let. 

* * * 

Boomer:  “Mas  that  patent  medicine 
cured  you?” 

Soomer:  “Not  yet;  the  patent  must 
have  expired.” 
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TED’S  AT  COLLEGE— 

Yes,  working  his  way  through.  He’s  doing  fine, 
has  to  study  hard,  but  enjoys  every  phase  of  college  life. 

Careful  spending  and  systematic  saving  in  his  School 
Savings  Bank  gave  him  his  start. 


Why  not  follow  his  example? 
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UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION 
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C.P.A.  examinations. 

Faculty  of  experienced  and  well  trained 
business  men. 

Actual  business  problems  the  basis  of 
instruction. 


IN  LAW 
School  of  Law 

Four-year  course. 

LL.B.  degree. 

Prepares  for  bar  examinations  and 
practice. 

Case  method  of  instruction  similar 
to  that  in  best  day  law  schools. 

87%  of  graduates  taking  bar  examina- 
tions have  passed. 

Alumni  outstandingly  successful  as 
lawyers,  judges,  business  executives. 

Exceptional  faculty  of  lawyers  who 
have  been  trained  in  leading  day  law  schools. 


Graduates  of  Public  Latin  School  admitted  without  examination 


For  catalog  or  further  information  inquire: 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
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312  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  Back  Bay  4400 
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LATIN 


1927 


®be  JPogton  public  Hattn  School 

SJbcnue  TLouis  Pasteur,  Sibston,  fUass. 


&te  Class  of  1927  is  leaking  butt  a memory 
tafjicf)  can  be  tfjat  of  no  otter  grabuating  class 
of  Hatin  Retool.  ^>ome  of  its  members  can  recall 
tfjat  first  near  in  tfje  builbing  on  barren  Street 
Recalling  it  tken  realise  tfjat  tufjat  toill  eber  be  toitt 
tbem  is  not  so  muck  tbe  memory  of  tlje  builbing  but 
rattier  of  tlje  School  itself  toitb  tke  spirit  tufjicb  is 
inseparable  from  it.  ID  ten  tken  see  ttis  picture  of 
tlje  Retool,  ttat  is  totat  bull  come  to  minb  ==  anb  tte 
tfjougtt  Unll  remain. 

Cte  Class  of  1927  leabes  lrntt  tlje  ion  of  a task 
toell  bone,  <£oob  luck  to  tljem! 


HEAD  MASTER  PATRICK  T.  CAMPBELE 


£o  fflr.  Campbell,  tbeir  friend  ant)  helper,  tlje  Class 
of  1927  dedicate  tbeir  J)ear  Pool*  tottb  deepest 
respect  and  gratitude. 


Instructors 


WILLIAM  HATHAWAY  PIERCE 

Head  of  the  Department  of  History. 

A.B.,  Boston  University,  1900. 

Ed.M.,  Harvard,  1924. 

Commenced  teaching  at  B.  L.  S.  in  Feb.  1923. 
Master  of  Room  203. 


WILLIAM  PRIDE  HENDERSON 

Head  of  the  Department  of  French. 
Graduated  Latin  School,  1884. 

A.B.,  Harvard,  1888. 

Commenced  teaching  at  B.  L.  S.  in  1897. 
Master  of  Room  303. 


WILLIAM  FOSTER  RICE 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Science. 
B.L.,  Dartmouth,  1895. 

Commenced  teaching  at  B.  L.  S.  in  1904. 


HERBERT  THOMAS  RICH 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Greek  and 
German. 

A.M.,  Harvard,  1897. 

Commenced  teaching  at  B.  L.  S.  in  1898. 
Master  of  Room  301. 


Instructors 


FREDERICK  HOWARD  DOLE 

English. 

A.M.,  Bowdoin,  1905. 

Commenced  teaching  at  B.  L.  S.  in  1911 
Faculty  Adviser  of  the  Register. 

Master  of  Room  208. 


CHARLES  FENNO  WINSLOW 

Greek  and  Latin. 
Graduated  Latin  School  1887. 

A.B.,  Harvard,  1891. 

A.M.,  Harvard,  1895. 

Began  teaching  at  B.  L.  S.  in  1905. 
Master  of  Room  214. 


ARCHER  I. INWOOI)  FAXON 

Mathematics. 

Graduated  Latin  School,  1889. 

A.B.,  Yale,  1893. 

Commenced  teaching  at  B.  L.  S.  in  1909. 
Master  of  Room  211. 


WILLIAM  FRANCIS  LOONEY 

Latin  and  History. 
Graduated  Latin  School,  1915. 

A.B..  Harvard,  1919. 

A.M.,  Boston  College,  1920. 

Commenced  teaching  at  B.  L.  S.  in  1920. 
Master  of  Room  202. 


Instructors 


JOSEPH  LAWRENCE  POWERS 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 
Ex.  Latin  School,  1895. 

A.B.,  Boston  College,  1899. 

Commenced  teaching  at  B.  L.  S.  in  1906 
Master  of  Room  300. 


LOUIS  WALES  ARNOLD 

French . 

A. B., Tufts,  1895. 

Commenced  teaching  at  B.  L.  S.  in  1905. 
Master  of  Room  311. 


HENRY  ROZALVIN  GARDNER 

Latin  and  Greek. 

Graduated  Latin  School,  1899. 

A.M.,  Harvard,  1904. 

Commenced  teaching  at  B.  L.  S.  in  1908. 
Master  of  Room  207. 


CHARLES  WARD  FRENCH 

History. 

Graduated  Latin  School,  1902. 

A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1906. 

Commenced  teaching  at  B.  L.  S.  in  1910. 
Master  of  Room  217. 


Officers  of  the  Class  of  1927 


GEORGE  B.  COSTIGAN 

Class  Committee 


FRANCIS  P.  SAPANARO 

Class  Committee 


ROBERT  U.  SULLIVAN 

Vice-President 


THOMAS  W.  DUNN 

President 


LOUIS  J.  GARL1TZ 

Secretary-T  rea  surer 


RLI  B.  CASTLEMAN 

Class  Committee 


ROBERT  J,  VERGE 

Class  Committee 
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JOSEPH  A I ETA,  JR. 


‘Joe’’  Harvard 

“Lo\  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest." 

Entered  Class  IV,  from  Mather  School;  Glee 
Club  1924-25-26;  Drum  Corps,  1924-25-26; 
Second  Lieutenant  Drum  Corps,  1927. 


MARK  AISNER 


“Marky”  Harvard 

"To  love  the  game  above  the  prize.” 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  from  the  I-' rank  V.  Thomp- 
son School;  Freshman  Debating  Club,  1923; 
Modern  Prize,  1923;  Tennis  Team,  1925-26-27; 
Member  of  Championship  Tennis  Team,  1925- 
26;  Captain,  7th  Company,  4th  Regiment;  Mem- 
ber of  Class  Day  Committee,  1927. 


HAROLD  ALEXANDER 


"Al”  Llarvard 

"A  successful  soldier.” 

Class  IV  B,  1923,  George  Putnam  School; 
Checker  Team,  1923-24;  (President-Captain), 
Chess  and  Checkers,  1926-27;  Rifle  Organiza- 
tion, 1924-20 ; Captain,  2nd  Company,  5th 
Regiment,  1926-27. 


LEMUEL  THOMAS  AM  I RIAN 

“Tom”  M.  I.  T. 

“ The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's  eye,  tongue, 
sword.” 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  1923,  from  Wendell 
Phillips  School;  Glee  Club,  1925-26-27;  Classi- 
cal Prize,  1924;  Fidelity  Prize,  1926;  Captain, 
1st  Company,  5th  Regiment. 
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BENJAMIN  BAKER 

“Bish”,  “Bunnie”  Dartmouth 

“Blushing  is  the  color  of  virtue." 

Entered  from  Phillips  Brooks  School  in  1923; 
Fidelity  Prize,  1923-24;  Orchestra,  1923-24-25-26; 
Glee  Club,  1924-25-26;  Band,  1924-25;  Decla- 
mation, 1924-25-26-27;  Dramatic  Club  Orches- 
tra, 1925-26;  Track,  1926-27;  Dramatic  Club, 
1926-27;  Class  Dance  Committee,  1927;  Senior 
Class  Play,  1927;  Lieutenant,  9th  Company,  4th 
Regiment. 


JOHN  PAUL  BARRY 

“Bah-ry”  Boston  College 

“ From  our  ownselves  our  joys  must  flow." 

Entered  Class  IV'  B,  September,  1923,  from 
the  John  Winthrop  School;  Classical  Prize, 
1924;  Approbation  Prize,  1924;  French  Club, 
1927;  1st  Lieutenant,  2nd  Company,  4th  Regi- 
ment. 


SAMUEL  BARRY 


“Sam" 


Harvard 


“Nothing  to  eat  but  food." 

Entered  Sixth  Class,  1921,  From  Chapman 
School;  Track  Team,  1924-25-26-27;  Photo- 
graph Committee;  Circulation  Mgr.,  Register-, 
Year  Book  Committee;  Captain,  9th  Company, 
5th  Regiment. 


MAURICE  JOSEPH  BERKWITZ 


“Buck” 


Yale 


“Censure  me  in  your  wisdom." 

Entered  Class  VI,  1921,  from  the  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  School;  lunior  Debating  Club 
1922-23;  Track  Team,  1924-25-26-27;  City  and 
Regimental  record  breaker,  1925;  City  record 
breaker,  1927;  Class  I Ring  Committee;  Lieut- 
enant, 6th  Company;  Cheer  leader,  1926. 
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HAROLD  JACOB  BINDER 
“Harry”  Harvard 

“Silence  deep  as  death." 

Entered  Class  IV  in  1923  from  Winthrop; 
Track  1926-27;  Second  Lieutenant  on  Staff. 


ARTHUR  BLOOM 

“Art”  Univ.  of  Penn. 

“A  marvel  of  bloom  and  grace.” 

Entered  ('lass  VI,  1921,  Sarah  Greenwood; 
Junior  Debating  Club,  1923-24;  Tennis,  1925- 
26;  Banquet  Committee,  1927. 


RALPH  JEAN  BOCHES 
“Bo,”  “Hector”  Dartmouth 

“The  race  is  won.” 

Entered  Class  II,  1925,  Lowell  High  School; 
Track  Team,  1925-26-27;  Championship  Relay 
Team,  1925-26-27;  Acting  Manager  of  Track, 
1926;  Year  Book  Committee. 


JOEL  BRENNER 

"Joe”  Harvard 

“ Little  things  are  great  to  little  men." 

Entered  Clas-.  IN’  B,  S-ptember,  1923,  George 
Putnam  School;  Chess  and  Checker  Club,  1923- 
24-26-27;  Modern  Prize,  1924-25-26;  Approba- 
tion Prize,  1925. 
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JOSEPH  ALOYSIUS  BURKE 

“J.  A.,”  “Jabber”  Boston  College 

Entered  Class  IV,  1923,  from  Saint  Columb- 
kille's  School;  Classical  Prize,  1926;  Lieutenant, 
7th  Company,  5th  Regiment. 


CHARLES  WILLIAM  BUSH,  JR. 

“Billy”  Princeton 

“ Good  wine  needs  no  bush." 

Class  VI,  1921,  Prince  School;  Swimming 
Team,  1927. 


JOSEPH  FRANCIS  CALLAHAN 

“Cal”  Boston  College 

“ Laughter  holding  both  his  sides." 

Entered  Class  IV  in  1923,  from  Man-  Hemen- 
way  School;  Baseball.  1927;  Lieutenant,  10th 
Company,  5th  Regiment;  Class  Day  Committee. 


ELI  BERNARD  CASTLEMAN 
“Ebbie”  Harvard 


“Cave  canem." 

Entered  1923,  Class  IV,  from  Christopher 
Gibson  School;  Vice- President  of  French  Club, 
1927;  Dramatic  Club,  1927;  Senior  Class  Play, 
1927;  Public  Declamation,  1927;  Class  Com- 
mittee, 1927;  Track,  1923. 
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JOSEPH  FENWICK  CARROLL 

“Joe” 


“Shut  up  in  measureless  content .” 

Entered  Class  I Y B,  1923,  from  Bigelow  School; 
Orchestra,  1923-24;  Glee  Club,  1923-25-26-27; 
Treasurer  Glee  Club,  1927;  Drum  Corps,  1923- 
27;  Lieutenant,  1927. 


NATHAN  EDWARD  COHEN 
“Nat”  Tufts 


“Everything  is  soothed  by  oil.” 

Entered  Class  IY  B,  1923;  Senior  Prom  Com- 
mittee, 1927;  Lieutenant,  8th  Company,  5th 
Regiment;  Football,  1926;  Track,  1927. 


JAMES  GORDON  COLBERT 
“Jim”  Harvard 

“The  man  that  loves  and  laughs  must  sure  do  well.” 

Entered  Class  IY  B in  September,  1923,  from 
Robert  G.  Shaw  School;  Football  Team,  1924- 
25-26;  Captain  of  Football  Team,  1925;  Captain 
of  6th  Company,  5th  Regiment;  Play  Committee; 
Banquet  Committee. 


JAMES  FRANCIS  CONDRON 
“Candie”  M.I.T. 

“So  are  they  all,  all  honorable  men.” 

Class  IV  B,  1922,  St.  Margaret's  School. 
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THOMAS  CONNELL 


‘Tom”  Harvard 

“He  loves  me  best  that  calls  me  Tom.” 

Sarah  Greenwood  School,  1921;  Modern  Prize, 
1922-24;  Fidelity,  1923;  Classical,  1926;  Presi- 
dent Stamp  Club,  1927;  Captain,  5th  Company, 
5th  Regiment. 


GEORGE  BENEDICT  COSTIGAN 

“Fritz”  Columbia  University 

“The  Valiant  and  the  Brave.” 

Entered  in  1923,  from  St.  Mary’s  Prep; 
Football,  1925-26;  Baseball,  1925-26-27;  Hockey, 
1925-26-27;  Captain  of  Hockey  Team,  1927; 
Captain  8th  Company,  4th  Regiment,  Chair- 
man of  Class  Committee;  Chairman  of  Dance 
Committee. 


CHARLES  DAUM 


“Charlie”  Suffolk  Law 

“ No  hinge  nor  loop  to  hang  a doubt  on." 

Entered  Class  I V,  1923,  from  Henry  L.  Pierce 
School;  French  Club,  1926-27;  Glee  Club,  1923- 
24-25-26;  Lieutenant  of  9th  Company,  4th 
Regiment. 


WILLIAM  JAMES  DEVLIN 

“Bill”  Boston  College 

“A  sudden  thought  strikes  me — 

Let  us  swear  an  eternal  friendship.” 

Entered  Fourth  Class,  1922;  Saint  Thomas 
School;  Fidelity  Prize,  1925. 
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PHILIP  DONELY 


"Phlip”  M.  I.  T. 

“Oh\  to  be  home  again.” 

Entered  Class  VI,  1920,  from  the  Charles 
Sumner  School;  2nd  Lieutenant,  3rd  Company, 
5th  Regiment. 


ALEXANDER  DOWNES 

“Al”  M.  I.  T. 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  1922,  from  Thomas  X. 
Hart  School. 


GEORGE  ROSCOE  DUNHAM,  JR. 
“Mellie”  Harvard 


“ Vila  sine  litter  is  mors  est.” 

Entered  Class  VI,  1921,  from  Mary  L.  Brock 
School;  Fidelity  Prize,  1922;  Modern  Prize, 
1925-26;  Warren  Eastman  Robinson  Prize,  1925; 
Football,  1925-26;  Track,  1925-26-27;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, 11th  Company,  4th  Regiment,  1927; 
Class  Day  Committee,  1927;  Chairman  Year 
Book  Committee,  1927;  Associate  Editor  on 
Register  Staff,  1924-25-26;  Editor-in-Chief  of  the 
Register,  1927. 


THOMAS  WILSON  DUNN 


“Tom”  Harvard 

“ Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine.” 

Entered  1920,  L.  M.  Weld  School;  Glee  Club, 
1921;  Football,  1925-26;  Individual  Prize  Man- 
ual of  Arms,  1926;  Second  Individual  Prize  at 
Inter- Regimental  Drill,  1926;  Manager  Track 
Team,  1926-27;  Captain  1st  Prize  Company, 
Colonel,  4th  Regiment ; Commander  4th  Brigade; 
Sporting  Editor  on  Register  Staff,  1926-27; 
President  of  the  Class  of  1927. 
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WILLIAM  HORACE  EDMONDS 
“Ed”  Harvard 


“To  starve  in  ice." 

Entered  Class  VI,  1921,  from  Audubon  School; 
Track,  1924;  Glee  Club,  1924-25-27;  Drum 
Corps,  1924-25-26-27;  Lieutenant  in  Drum 
Corps,  1927;  Fidelity  Prize,  1924;  Orchestra, 
1927;  French  Club,  1926-27;  Year  Book  Com- 
mittee, 1927. 


NATHAN  BERNARD  EPSTEIN 

“Eppie”  Harvard 

“/  am  not  a politician,  and  my  other  habits  are 
good." 

Entered  Class  VI,  1921,  from  the  Roger  Wol- 
cott School;  Class  Play,  1927;  Stamp  Club, 
1926-27;  Class  Play  Program  Committee;  Lieu- 
tenant of  1st  Company,  4th  Regiment. 


SAMUEL  FELDMAN 

“Sam” 

Entered  Class  IV,  1923. 


HENRY  HOWARD  FINE 

“Ehmke”  Univ.  of  Southern  California 

“As  fine  and  as  fast  as  he  can.” 

Entered  Class  VI,  1921,  from  Lewis  School; 
Junior  Debating  Society,  1923-24;  Track, 
1923-24;  Swimming,  1923-24;  Tennis,  1927; 
Baseball,  1927;  French  Club,  1926;  Captain 
6th  Company,  4th  Regiment. 
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FRANCIS  WILLIAM  FINNEGAN 
“Red” 


“Heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head.” 

Entered  from  Mary  Hemenway  School,  Sep- 
tember, 1923;  Track  Team,  1924-26-27;  Baseball 
Team,  1925-26-27;;  First  Lieutenant,  5th  Com- 
pany, 5th  Regiment,  1927;  Member  of  Ring 
Committee,  1927. 


ABBOTT  FRANK 


“Ab”  Harvard 

“In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet." 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  1923,  from  Frank  V. 
Thompson  School;  Drum  Corps,  1924-25;  Hon- 
orable Mention  Drummer;  Band,  1925-26-27; 
Quartermaster-Sergeant;  Orchestra.  1925-26-27; 
Dramatic  Club  Orchestra,  1926;  Member  of  the 
First  Classics;  Saxophone  Prize,  B.  L.  S.  Com- 
petition, 1927;  First  Saxophone  Prize,  Inter- 
Regimental  Competition,  1927. 


ANTHONY  FRANK 


“Bourgeois”  M.  I.  T. 

“Out  of  too  much  learning  become  mad." 

Class  IV  B,  1923,  Francis  Parkman  School; 
Modern  Prize,  1923;  Fidelity  Prize,  1926;  1st 
Lieutenant,  1st  Company,  5th  Regiment. 


LOUIS  ISADORE  GARLITZ 

“Lou”,  "Limpy”  Harvard 

"And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

Entered  1921,  Sixth  Class  frcm  Lewis  Inter- 
mediate School;  Modern  Prize,  1923;  Classical 
Prize,  1924;  Junior  Debating  Dlub,  1922-23-24; 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  Junior  Debating  Club, 

1922- 23;  Glee  Club,  1922-23-24;  Rifle  Team, 

1923- 24;  Advertising  Manager  of  The  Register, 
1926-27;  Assistant  Business  Manager  of  Senior 
Class  Play,  1927;  1st  Lieutenant,  9th  Company, 
5th  Regiment,  Senior  Class  Play,  Programme 
Committee,  1927;  Class  Day  Committee,  1927; 
Ex-Temp  Photograph  Committee,  1927;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  the  Graduating  Class. 
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ARON  SEYMOUR  GILMARTIX 


“Gilly” 


Harvard 


“I  am  no  orator  as  Brutus  is; 

— I only  speak  right  on." 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  1923,  from  Mather 
School;  President  of  Junior  Debating  Club.  1923- 
24;  Debating  Team,  1924-25-26-27;  Fidelity 
Prize,  1924;  Vice-President,  Senior  Debating 
Club,  1926-27;  Senior  Play  Committee,  1927; 
Program  Committee,  1927;  Lieutenant,  6th 
Company,  5th  Regiment;  Associate  Editor, 
Register  Staff,  1926-27;  Modern  Prize,  1926. 
Second  Prize,  Debating,  1927. 


GRANT  GILMORE 


“Gil”  Yale 

“Above  the  vulgar  flight  of  common  souls." 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  1923,  from  Mary  L.  Brock 
School  Approbation  Prize,  1923-24;  Reading 
Prize,  1925;  Debating  Club,  1924-25-26-27 : Treas- 
urer Debating  Club,  1927  ; Debating  Team,  1927 ; 
French  Club,  1926-27;  Associate  Editor,  Register 
Staff,  1926-27;  Yearbook  Committee,  1927; 
1st  Lieutenant  and  Captain,  8th  Co'mpany,  4th 
Regiment,  1926-27. 


LEO  JOSEPH  GLENNON 

Boston  College 

“In  his  hand  the  thing  became  a trumpet.” 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  1923,  from  Dudley  School; 
Band,  1924-25-26-27. 


JOHN  FRANCIS  GLYNN,  JR. 

“Shorty”  Boston  College 

“My  heart  is  true  as  steel.” 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  1923,  from  the  Dearborn 
School;  Classical  Prize,  1924;  2nd  Lieutenant 
3rd  Company,  5th  Regiment. 
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EDWARD  FRANCIS  GOGGIN 
“Eddie”  Harvard 


“/  am  the  captain  of  my  soul.” 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  1923,  from  St.  Peter 
School;  Football,  1925-26;  Hockey,  1927;  Fideli- 
ty Prize,  1924;  Class  Ring  Committee;  Captain, 
3rd  Company,  5th  Regiment. 


GEORGE  GOLD 


“Goldy”  Harvard 

“ All  that  glitters  isn't  gold." 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  1923  from  Dwight  School ; 
Band,  1924-25-26-27;  Glee  Club,  1924-25-26; 
Orchestra,  1925-26;  Top-Sergeant,  Band,  1927; 
Boston  School  Symphony  Band,  1927. 


CHARLES  GOLDENBERG 

“Charlie”  Harvard 

“7  was  never  less  alone  than  when  by  myself." 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  1922,  from  Quincy  Gram- 
mar School,  Track,  1922;  Debating  Club,  1926- 
27;  French  Club,  1926-27;  Lieutenant  on  Staff. 


MAXWELL  GOLDINGS 


"Max” 


Entered  Class  IV,  QOWE,  1923. 
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SAMUEL  GOLDRING 


“Sammy”  Harvard 

“ Spare  the  poet,  for  his  subject's  sake." 

Entered  Class  IV  from  Christopher  Gibson 
School,  September,  1923;  Member  of  Glee  Club, 
1923-24-25;  Debating  Club,  1923.  Member  of 
French  Club,  1926;27;  Lieutenant  of  9th  Com- 
pany, 5th  Regiment. 


DAVID  MOSES  GOODMAN 


“Goodie”  Tech. 

“ Mathematics  makes  men  subtle." 

Entered  IV  B,  1923,  F.  V.  Thompson. 


GERALD  HAVEY 


“Gerry” 

“ Foolery  does  walk  around  the  orb  like  the  sun.” 

Entered  September,  1923,  to  Class  IV  B,  from 
Francis  Parkman  School;  Captain  2nd  Company, 
5th  Regiment. 


OLIVER  STODDARD  HAYWARD 

“O.  S.,”  “Ollie”  Dartmouth 

“A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear." 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  1923,  from  Henry  L. 
Pierce  School;  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  of 
B.  L.  S.  Stamp  Club,  1924-25;  Rifle  Team,  1925- 
26;  Elected  Manager  Rifle  Team,  1927;  Drum 
Corps,  1925-27. 
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RICHARD  FRANCIS  HEGARTY 
“Dick"  Holy  Cross 


“We  run  before  the  wind.” 

Entered  Class  IV  in  1923,  from  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  School;  Track  Team,  1924-25-26-27 ; Record 
Breaking  Relay  Team,  1926-27;  Captain  of 
Track  Team,  1927;  Football  Team,  1925-26; 
Banquet  Committee. 


FRANCIS  WALLACE  HOYE 
“Frank,”  “Admiral”  Annapolis 

“The  world  knows  only  two — that's  Rome  and  I.” 

Entered  Class  IV,  1923,  from  Winthrop  Gram- 
mar School;  Classical  Prize,  1924;  Track,  1924- 
25-26;  Football,  1924-25-26;  Captain,  3rd  Prize 
Winning  Company  5,  5th  Regiment;  Major, 
1st  Battalion,  5th  Regiment;  Dance  Committee, 
1927. 


LEO  HAROLD  HURWITCH 


“Lee”  Harvard 

“I'd  rather  be  first  among  these  fellows  than  second 
in  Rome.” 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  from  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  School;  Junior  Debating  Club,  1924; 
French  Club,  1927;  Track,  1926-27;  1st  Lieuten- 
ant, 6th  Company,  4th  Regiment. 


RALPH  CHESTER  IACOPUCCI 
"Iaco” 

Entered  Class  IV,  1923. 
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CLARENCE  NORMAN  JACOBSON 
“Clarie”  Harvard 

“ Heaven  wanted  one  immortal  song.” 

Entered  Class  VI,  1921,  from  the  Christopher 
Gibson  School;  Junior  Debating  Society,  1923- 
24-25;  Glee  Club,  1924-25;  Orchestra,  1925-26; 
Boston  School  Symphony  Band,  1927;  Band, 
1924-25-26-27;  Lieutenant,  Band,  1927;  Drum 
Major  of  Band,  1927 ; Track,  1924;  Cheer  Leader, 
1926;  Class  Dance  Committee;  Class  Song. 


FREDERIC  CHARLES  JELEN 

“Fred”  M.  I.  T. 

“A  soldier  should  be  modest  as  a maid” 

Class  III  B,  1924,  Carter  Junior  High,  Chelsea; 
Captain,  4th  Company,  4th  Regiment. 


ALBERT  SYDNEY  KAHN 
“Al”  Harvard 

Entered  Class  IY  B,  1923,  from  Phillips  Brooks 
School;  Tennis  Team,  1925-26-27;  Manager, 
1926;  Captain,  1927;  Modern  Prize,  1924;  Appro- 
bation Prize,  1924;  Class  of  1S85,  1924;  Modern 
Prize  1926;  Class  Day  Committee,  1927;  Lieut- 
enant, 5th  Company,  4th  Regiment. 


ARNOLD  EDWARD  KAHN 

“]azz”  Princeton 

“Am  I my  brother's  keeper ?” 

Entered  September,  1921,  C lass  \ I,  from  Sarah 
Greenwood  School;  Junior  Debating  Club, 
1923-24-25;  Glee  Club,  1923-24;  Golf,  1923-24; 
Band,  1924-25;  Orchestra,  1924-25;  Swimming, 
1925-26;  Baseball,  1925-26;  Football,  1925-26; 
Track,  1927;  Lieutenant,  8th  Company,  5th  Regi- 
ment; Dramatic  Club,  1927;  Class  Play,  1927. 
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LESTER  SYDNEY  KAHN 


“Let”  Tufts 

“He  would  himself  have  been  a soldier." 

Entered  from  Sarah  Greenwood  School; 
Football  Squad,  1924;  Glee  Club,  1926-27;  Capt- 
ain, 9th  Company,  4th  Regiment ; Lieut. -Colonel, 
4th  Regiment;  Commander,  4th  Regiment  in 
Street  Parade,  1927. 


NATHAN  LOLLS  KLINE 


“Pinkey”  Harvard 

“Oh,  youth!  forever  dear,  forever  kind  " 

Entered  Class  VI,  September,  1921,  from  Wil- 
liam Llovd  Garrison  School;  Fidelity  Prize,  1922; 
Stamp  Club,  1923-26-27. 


JAMES  PETER  LARKIN 
"Jimmy,"  “Lark”  Boston  College 

“A  bold,  bad  man.” 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  1923,  from  Jefferson 
School;  I rack,  1924;  Football,  1926;  Baseball, 
1926-27;  Lieutenant,  11th  Company,  5th  Regi- 
ment. 


JOHN  KENDRICK  LENNON 

“J.  K.,”  "Jack”  Boston  College 

“For  discords  make  the  sweetest  airs.” 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  1923,  from  the  George 
Putnam  School;  Orchestra,  1923-24-25-26-27; 
Dramatic  Club  Orchestra,  1926-27;  Band,  1924- 
25-26-27;  Sergeant-Major,  Band,  1926-27. 
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GEORGE  HOWARD  LENTZ 
“George”  M.  L T. 

‘‘Study  to  be  quiet." 

Entered  Class  III  B,  from  Abraham  Lincoln 
School,  1923;  Glee  Club,  1923-24;  Lieutenant, 
4th  Company,  4th  Regiment. 


MAURICE  SAUL  LEVINSON 
“Maury”  Harvard 

‘‘What  sort  of  business  is  this ?” 

Entered  1921  from  Christopher  Gibson  School; 
Fifth  Class  Debating  Team,  1922-23;  President 
of  Junior  Debating  Club,  1923-24;  Tennis 
Team,  1925-26;  Track  Team,  1924;  Special 
Declamation  Prize,  1925;  Senior  Debating  Club, 
1925-26-27;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Senior 
Debating  Club,  1925-26-27;  Assistant  Business 
Manager  of  Register , 1925-26;  Business  Manager 
of  Register , 1926-27;  Vice-President,  Dramatic 
Club,  1926-27;  Dramatic  Club  Play,  1926; 
Class  of  ’27  Play,  1927;  Play  Program  Com- 
mittee, 1927;  Dance  Committee,  1927;  Year 
Book  Committee,  1927;  Captain  of  10th 
Company,  5th  Regiment. 


JOSEPH  LIEF 

“Joe”  Harvard 

‘‘Whose  accents  flow  with  artless  ease." 

Entered  Class  VI,  1921,  from  Lewis  School; 
Track,  1923-24-25;  Junior  Debating  Society. 
1923-24;  Glee  Club,  1924;  Football,  1927; 
Drum  Corps,  1924-25-26-27;  First  Lieutenant 
of  Drum  Corps,  1927. 


PHILIP  UPPER 


“Phil”  Harvard 

‘‘Bid  me  discourse,  I will  enchant  thine  ear." 

Entered  Sixth  Class,  1921,  from  Wendell 
Phillips  School;  Glee  Club,  1924;  Orchestra, 
1922-23-24-25;  Special  Declamation  Prize,  1923; 
Lieutenant,  8th  Company,  4th  Regiment. 
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JOHN  GERARD  LONG,  JR. 

“Jerry”  Harvard 

"He  nothing  common  did,  or  mean.” 

Entered  Class  IV  in  1923,  from  Edward  Ever- 
ett School;  French  Club,  1926-27;  President 
of  French  Club,  1927 ; Rifle  Team,  1926-27 ; Cap- 
tain Rifle  Team,  1927;  Approbation  Prize,  1924; 
Class  of  1885  Prize,  1924;  Fidelity  Prize,  1925; 
First  Lieutenant,  10th  Company,  5th  Regiment; 
Banquet  Committee,  1927. 


REGINALD  POWERS  McELHINEY 
"Exceedingly  well-read.” 

“Mac”  Harvard 

Entered  Class  III  from  Madison  High  School; 
Fidelity  Prize,  1925. 


PAUL  KENNETH  McGRATH 


"Mac” 


Harvard 


“Condemn  not  an  actor.” 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  1923,  from  the  Lewis 
Intermediate  School;  Junior  Debating  Society, 
1923;  Track  Team.  1923;  Chairman  Dance  Com- 
mittee, 1927;  Senior  Class  Play,  1927;  Major, 
2nd  Battalion,  5th  Regiment. 


WILLIAM  ARTHUR  McMANUS 

“Mac”  Harvard 

Entered  1923  from  Dudley  School;  Band, 
1924-25;  French  ( lub,  1926-27;  Lieutenant  of 
10th  Company,  5 th  Regiment. 
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PIERCE  MATTHEW  McMORRAN 
“Mac”  Hamilton 


“ Allur'd  to  brighter  worlds.” 

Entered  Class  VI  from  Agassiz  Grammar 
School  in  1921;  Track,  1926-27;  Glee  Club,  1927; 
French  Club,  1926-27;,  Assistant  Business  Man- 
ager on  Register  Staff,  1927;  2nd  Lieutenant,  8th 
Company,  4th  Regiment;  Class  Play  Committee. 


JOSEPH  L.  McNAMARA 

“Mac”  Boston  University 

“ Who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray.” 

Entered  Class  IV  from  St.  Peter’s  School; 
Hockey,  1923-24;  Track,  1924-25-26;  Register 
Staff  of  1925;  Special  Prize  Declamation,  1922; 
3rd  Prize  Declamation,  1926;  First  Prize,  Inter- 
scholastic Oratorical  Contest;  Debating  Club, 
1926;  1st  Prize,  Reading,  1927:  1st  Prize 
Declamation,  1927. 


JOHN  JOSEPH  MADDEN 

Harvard 

“Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher,  too.” 

Entered  Class  IV’  B,  1923;  Gilbert  Stuart 
School,  Class  of  1885  prize,  1924;  Approbation, 
1924;  Fidelity,  1925;  Classical,  1926;  1st 
Lieutenant,  3rd  Company,  5th  Regiment. 


FRANCIS  XAVIER  MAHONEY 
“Frank” 


“Still  waters  run  deep.” 

Entered  Class  IV  in  1922  from  the  Sherwin 
School;  Track,  1927;  Baseball,  1927. 
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“Brud” 


MEYER  JOSEPH  MANN 

Harvard 


“ One  native  charm.” 

Entered  Class  VI,  1921,  from  Lloyd  Garrison 
School;  Junior  Debating  Club,  1923-24;  Glee 
Club,  1924;  Track,  1924-25-26-27;  Tennis,  1925- 
26-27;  Baseball,  1927;  Class  Banquet  Committee; 
1st  Lieutenant,  4th  Company,  5th  Regiment. 


FREDERIC  J.  MANNING 

“Fred”  Boston  College 

“ He  marked  him  for  his  own.” 

Entered  Class  IV  B.  from  the  Mather  School; 
Glee  Club,  1924-25-26  27;  President  Glee  Club, 
1927;  Manager  of  Swimming,  1927. 


JAMES  MARSHALL 

"Jim”  Harvard 

“The  trumpet's  martial  tone.” 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  September,  1922,  from 
Edward  Devotion  School;  Orchestra,  1923-27; 
Band,  1924-27;  Captain  of  Band,  1927;  Swim- 
ming Team,  1926;  Dramatic  Club  Orchestra, 
1926;  Regimental  Bugling  Prize,  1926;  Program 
Committee;  1st  Prize,  Trumpet,  B.  L.  S.  Compe- 
tition, 1927;  1st  Prize  Trumpet,  Inter- Regimental 
Competition,  1927. 


ELI  MASSELL 

Tufts  Pre- Dental 

“ The  flesh  will  quiver  where  the  pincers  tear." 

Entered  Class  VI,  1921,  from  John  Marshall 
School;  Junior  Debating  Club,  1922-23;  Secre- 
tary of  Junior  Debating  Club,  1922-23;  Glee 
Club,  1923-27;  French  Club,  1925-26-27;  Track, 
1923-24-25-26-27;  1st  Lieutenant,  8th  Company, 
5th  Regiment. 
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BERTRAM  SAMUEL  MATZ 


“Bert”  Harvard 

“ Handsome  is  as  handsome  does.” 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  1923,  from  the  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  School;  Tennis  Team,  1925- 
26-27;  Swimming  Team,  1925-26;  Hockey 
1926-27;  Junior  Debating  Society,  1923-24; 
Dramatic  Club,  1926-27;  Class  Play,  1927; 
Modern  Prize,  1924;  1st  Lieutenant,  6th  Corn- 
pan}',  5th  Regiment;  Member  of  Year  Book 
Committee. 


VERNON  WILLIAM  MAYO 
“Verne”  Tufts 


“ Silence  gives  consent.” 

Entered  Class  II  from  Tilton  School,  Tilton, 
N.  H.,  1925;  French  Club,  1926;  Lieutenant,  6th 
Company,  5th  Regiment. 


WILLIAM  IRVING  MONROE,  JR. 

“Farmer,”  “Bill”  Yale 

“The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields.” 

Entered  Class  VI.  1921,  from  Bennett  School; 
Fidelity  Prize.  1922;  Football  Squad,  1924; 
Debating  Club,  1925-26;  Secretary  Debating 
Club,  1926-27;  Captain  1st  Company,  4th  Regi- 
ment, 1926-27. 


MILTON  MOSKOWITZ 


“Mossy”  Harvard 

“Adds  to  his  thought  much  strength." 

Entered  Class  VI,  1921,  from  Lewis  School; 
Debating  Club,  1922-26-27;  President  of  the 
Junior  Debating  Club,  1922;  Track  Team,  1926, 
27;  Regimental  Track  Winner;  City  Meet  Rec- 
ord-Breaker; Swimming  Team,  1927;  Classical 
Prize,  1922;  Ring  Committee;  Lieutenant  on 
the  Staff. 
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FRANCIS  JAMES  MOYLAN 

“Musty"  Holy  Cross 

“Wise  men  say  nothing  in  dangerous  times." 

Entered  1921,  from  Edward  Everett  School; 
Manager  of  Football,  1927. 


WASPHY  ASSAD  MUDARRI 
“Muddy”  Harvard 

“I  hate  nobody,  I am  in  charity  with  all  the  •world.'' 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  1923;  Thomas  Gardner 
School;  Football,  1925;  1st  Lieutenant,  7th  Com- 
pany, 4th  Regiment,  1926-27;  Chairman  Ring 
Committee,  1926-27;  Assistant  Chairman  Class 
Play  Program  Committee;  Major,  Chief  of  Staff, 
4th  Brigade  Boston  School  Cadets’  Street  Parade. 


DONALD  FRANCIS  MULCAHY 
“Mickey,”  “Mul,”  “Don”  West  Point 

“On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple  and  affecting." 

Entered  from  Roger  Wolcott  School,  Septem- 
ber, 1921;  Prize  for  Excellence  for  Modern 
Study,  1921;  Junior  Debating  Club,  1922;  Track 
Team.  1924-25-26-27 ; Manager  of  Hockey  Team, 
1926-27;  Class  I Play,  1927;  Staff  Artist  of  Regis- 
ter, 1927;  1st  Lieutenant,  4th  Company,  5th 
Regiment,  1927;  Captain,  Divisional  Staff,  1927. 


LEO  CLAYTON  MULLONEY 

“Mull”  Tufts  Pre-Dental 

“As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form." 

Entered  Class  IV,  September,  1922;  George 
Putnam  School;  Football  Team,  1925-26;  Hockey 
1926-27;  Member  of  Photograph  Committee; 
Captain,  3rd  Company,  4th  Regiment 
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MARTIN  SAMUEL  M VERSON 

“Marty"  Harvard 

“Our  youth  we  can  have  hut  a day." 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  September,  1923,  C.  Gib- 
son School;  Swimming,  1925-26;  2nd  Lieutenant, 
3rd  Company;  Junior  Debating  Society,  1924; 
Program  Committee. 


ELLIS  GEORGE  OLIM 


“Formerly”  Harvard 

“Forsan  et  hunc  Ohm  meminisse  iuvabit.” 

Entered  Class  IV7  B,  from  Christopher  Gib- 
son School,  1923;  Glee  Club,  1923;  Member  of 
Track  Team,  1925-26-27. 


ADAM  PALAZA 


“Tony”  Harvard 

“ Hath  his  belly  full  of  fighting.” 

Entered  IV  B,  September  1923,  from  John 
Winthrop  School;  Classical  Prize,  1924;  Appro- 
bation Prize,  1924;  1st  Lieutenant,  3rd  Com- 
pany, 4th  Regiment. 


VINCENT  PARZIALE 

“Parzi”  Boston  College 

“A  good  heart  is  better  than  all  the  heads  in  the 
world.” 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  1922,  from  the  Eliot 
School;  Track,  1926-27. 
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ROBERT  ARTHUR  PEEL 


“Bob”  Harvard 

“ Strictly  meditate  the  thankless  muse." 

Entered  1925  from  Kenmore  School,  Class  II; 
Erench  Club,  1925-26;  Dramatic  Club,  1926-27; 
Class  Play,  1927;  Fidelity  Prize,  1925-26;  Class 
Poet. 


EDWARD  JOSEPH  POWERS 
“Eddie” 


“Thousands  at  his  bidding  speed.” 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  September,  1922,  St. 
Catherine’s  School;  Track,  1923-25-26;  Fidelity 
Prize,  1923. 


CHARLES  DEWEES  ROBERTS 
"Ceee-Deee”  Dartmouth 

“Of  surpassing  beauty  and  in  the  bloom  of  youth.” 

Entered  Sixth  Class,  1921,  from  Chapman 
School,  Junior  Debating  Club,  1922;  C.lee  Club, 
1923-24;  Dramatic  Club,  1925-26;  Asst  Business 
Manager,  Dramatic  Club,  1925;  President  Dram- 
atic Club,  1926;  Swimming,  1927;  Play  Com- 
mittee. 


LAWRENCE  ROBERTS 

’‘Larry" 
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EDWARD  HAMILTON  T.  ROBINSON 

'Ted'’  Harvard 

“Even  a single  hair  casts  its  shadow.” 

Entered  Class  III,  1924;  Classical  Prize, 
1924-25. 


FRANCIS  ANTHONY  ROMEO 

“Juliet”  Bridgewater  Normal 

“Oh  Romeo,  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo?” 

Entered  Class  IV,  1923,  from  Mather  School; 
Orchestra,  1923;  Track,  1925-26-27. 


LEWIS  SAMUEL  ROSE 


“Lulu”  Yale 

“I  am  not  the  rose,  but  I live  near  the  rose." 

Entered  1921,  Class  VI,  W illiam  Lloyd  Garri- 
son School;  Junior  Debating  Society,  1923;  Glee 
Club,  1924;  Track  Team,  1925-26;  French  Club, 
1927;  Ring  Committee,  1927;  Senior  Class  Play, 
1927;  2nd  Lieutenant,  4th  Company,  4th  Regi- 
ment, 1927. 


RALPH  ADOLPH  ROSS 


“Russell” 


Harvard 


“ Honor  lies  in  honest  toil.” 

Entered  Class  VI,  1920,  from  Mary  L.  Brock 
School;  Modern  Prize,  1921-22-26;  Fidelity 
Prize,  1923;  Circulation  Manager,  Register  Staff, 
1926-27;  Member  Class  Day  and  Year  Book 
Committees. 
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NATHAN  NORMAN  ROTMAN 
"Natie”  M.  I.  T. 

“A  man  of  an  unbounded  stomach.” 

Entered  Class  YI,  1921,  from  Lewis  Intermed- 
iate; Chess  and  Checker  Club,  1923-24;  Classical 
Prize,  1922-23;  Modern  Prize,  1923-1924;  Fi- 
delity Prize,  1925-26;  2nd  Lieutenant,  1st  Com- 
pany, 5th  Regiment. 


ARTHUR  HENRY  ROURKE 
“Rookie”  Brown 


“Let  there  be  light.” 

Entered  Class  IV',  1923,  Washington  Allston 
School;  Senior  Class  Play,  1927. 


BERNARD  JOSEPH  RUBENSTEIN 
“Ruby”  Harvard 


“Life  hath  its  quicksands.” 

Entered  1923,  Class  IV,  from  Christopher 
Gibson  School;  Special  Declamation  Prize  for 
Classes  I and  II,  1926;  Year  Book  Committee, 
1927;  Lieutenant,  Drum  Corps. 


SAMUEL  RUBENSTEIN 

"Rube”  Mass.  College  of  Pharmacy 

“ His  bark  is  worse  Ilian  his  bite.” 

Entered  Class  VI , 1921,  from  Wendell  Phillips 
Grammar  School;  Winning  Athletic  Team,  1922; 
Debating  Club,  1923-24;  Glee  Club,  1927;  1st 
Lieutenant,  10th  Company,  4th  Regiment. 
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MICHAEL  JOSEPH  RUTLEDGE 
Entered  Class  IV,  1923. 


FRANCIS  PAUL  SAPONARO 
“Frank”  Brown  University 

“A  re  these  the  choice  dishes  the  doctor  has  sent  us?” 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  1922,  from  Mather  School; 
Football,  1925-26;  2nd  Lieutenant,  Prize  Win- 
ning Company,  1926;  Captain  Regimental 
Staff,  1926;  Photograph  Committee,  1926;  Class 
Committee,  1927; Chairman  Banquet  Committee, 
1927;  Orchestra,  1922. 


GORDON  ARMSTRONG  SAUNDERS 
“Jerry’”  Harvard 

“ Better  late  than  never.” 

Entered  Class  VI,  1921,  from  John  Marshall 
School;  Junior  Debating  Club,  1922;  Glee  Club, 
1923;  Manager  Swimming,  1926;  Manager 
Baseball,  1927;  Classical  Prize,  1922-23-24; 
Lieutenant  on  Staff. 


FRANCIS  SCANNELL 
“ Excelsiorl " 


Entered  September,  1923,  Class  IV  B,  St. 
Columbkille’s  School. 
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MILTON  SEEGAL 


“Mil” 


I larva rd 


“Some  mute , inglorious  Milton 

Entered  Class  VI,  1921,  from  John  Marshall 
School;  Junior  Debating  Club,  1923-24;  French 
Club,  1927;  Track,  1925-26;  Dance  Committee, 
1927;  2nd  Lieutenant,  6th  Company,  4th  Regi- 
ment, 1927. 


MAURICE  PATRICK  SHAW,  JR. 


“ Maury” 


Harvard 


“ Now,  might  I do  it  pat.” 

Entered  1921,  from  Roxbury  Latin  School; 
Fidelity  Prize,  1924;  Senior  Class  Play;  Lieut- 
enant, 11th  Company,  5th  Regiment. 


SOLOMON  ELIAZER  SHERSHEVSKY 

“Sherriff”  Harvard 

“I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical.” 

Entered  from  E.  P.  Tileston,  1923;  Classical 
Prizes,  1925-26;  Treasurer  Chess  and  Checkers, 
1926-27;  Debating  Society,  1926-27. 


“Si” 


PAUL  MALCOLM  SI  DEL 

Harvard 


“Thou  art  long  and  lank.” 

Entered  Class  VI,  1921,  from  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  School,  Track,  1926;  Baseball,  1926-27; 
Member  of  Class  Play  Program  Committee; 
Lieutenant  on  Staff. 
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AARON  SILVER 


“Sil”  Harvard 

“.4  little  nonsense  now  and  then  is  relished  by  the 
best  of  men.” 

Entered  1923,  Class  IV,  Thomas  Jefferson 
School,  Binghampton,  N.  V.;  Swimming  Team, 
1924;  Junior  Debating  Society,  1924;  Glee  Club, 
1924-25;  Orchestra,  1924-25-26-27;  Band,  1925- 
26-27;  1st  Lieutenant,  Band,  1927;  First  Prize, 
Clarinet,  B.  L.  S.  Competition,  1927;  First 
Prize,  Clarinet,  Inter- Regimental  Competition, 
1927;  French  Club,  1927;  Class  Day  Committee, 
1927;  Modern  Prize,  1924,-27;  Approbation 
Prize,  1927. 


BERNARD  DAVID  SILVERMAN 

“Bunny”  Tufts 

‘‘He  will  not  fly  from  his  firm  base." 

Entered  Class  IV  B from  George  Putnam  in 
September,  1923;  Football,  1925;  Baseball, 
1927 ; Class  Day  Committee. 


WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  SLOAN 

“Bill”  Harvard 

“The  French  are  wiser  than  they  seem." 

Entered  Class  IV  in  1923  from  O.  H.  Perry 
School ; Fidelity  Prize,  1926;  Glee  Club,  1926-27; 
French  Club,  1926-27. 


JOSEPH  ARTHUR  SMITH 

“Joe”  Harvard 

“So  near  and  yet  so  far." 

Entered  1922  from  Mather  School;  Banquet 
Committee,  1927;  Captain,  5th  Company,  4th 
Regiment,  1927. 
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RICHARD  BURTON  SMITH 
“Dick”  University  of  Maine 

“The  stamp  of  fate." 

Entered  Class  IV7  B.  1922,  from  Longfellow 
School;  Stamp  Club,  1922-23;  Track  Team,  1925. 


SOLOMON  SMITH 

“Sol,”  “Smitty”  Harvard 

“As  the  mind  is  pitch'd." 

Entered  1924  from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
School;  Baseball,  1926-27;  Captain,  11th  Com- 
pany, 5th  Regiment;  Class  Day  Committee. 


EUGENE  KARL  SUCK 

“Gene,”  "Pythius”  B.  U.,  C.  B.  A. 

“I  am  resolved  to  grow  fat." 

Entered  Class  IV,  1922,  Agassiz  School; 
Track,  1925-26-27;  Classical  Prize,  1925;  Cap- 
tain 10th  Company,  4th  Regiment. 


JOSEPH  TIMOTHY  SULLIVAN 
"Stretch” 

“Thou  hast  made  him  a little  lower  than  the  angels.’ 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  1922,  from  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  School;  Football,  1925-26;  Captain  of 
Football,  1926;  Baseball,  1925-26-27. 
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ROBERT  D.  SULLIVAN 

“Bob”,  “Comus”  Boston  College 

“ Such  popularity  must  be  deserved." 

Entered  from  St.  Peter’s  School,  IV  B,  1923: 
Fidelity  Prize,  1924;  Vice  President  of  Class  of 
1927;  Track,  1923-27;  Championship  Relay, 
1923-1927;  Chairman  Class  I Play  Committee, 
1927;  Class  Day  Committee,  1927;  Captain  of 
Prize  Winning  4th  Company,  5th  Regiment; 
Colonel  of  5th  Regiment. 


GEORGE  FRANKLIN  SWASEY 

Boston  College 
“A  few  plain  rules." 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  1922,  from  T.  N.  Hart 
School;  Orchestra,  1923-24-25;  Band,  1924-25-26; 
Football,  1926. 


THOMAS  WALTER  TEECE 


“Tom” 


Harvard 


"The  parent  of  sweet  sounds.” 

Entered  Class  III,  September  1924,  Randolph 
High  School;  French  Club,  1926;  Orchestra,  1925 
26;  Classical  Prize,  1924-25;  2nd  Lieutenant, 
7th  Company. 


ALEXANDER  ROBERT  TROIANO 


“Al” 


Harvard 


“ Victory  born  of  endurance." 

Entered,  1923,  from  Prince  School;  Track, 
1924-25-26-27;  Football,  1925. 
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EDWIN  FRANCIS  TRUEMAN 
“Eddie”  Boston  College 

“A  bold,  bad  man." 

Entered  Class  I \'  B.  1923,  from  Dudley  School ; 
Orchestra,  1926-27;  Dramatic  Club  Orchestra, 
1926-27;  Band,  1924-25-26-27;  Fidelity  Prize 
1925. 


KISAG  VARTANIAN 


“Varty”  M.  I.  T. 

“ Thy  purpose  firm  is  equal  to  the  dead" 

Ambition:  Electrical  Engineer;  Entered  Class 
I\  B,  1924  from  Lowell  School,  Jamaica  Plain! 


ROBERT  JOHN  VERGE 

Bob  , "Rodger  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 

“ — and  hath  not  left  his  peer." 

Entererl  ( lass  I\  in  1922,  from  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  School;  Track  Team,  1924;  Swimming 
I'eam,  1923-24;  Hockev  Team.  1925-26;  Football 
1925-26;  Baseball.  1924-25-26-27;  Captain  of 
Baseball,  1927;  Class  Committee,  Chairman  of 
Photograph  Committee. 


ARTHUR  JOHN  WATERMAN,  JR. 

Art  Harvard 

“A  king  of  good  fellows.” 

Entered  Class  VI,  1921,  from  John  Marshall 
School;  Secretary,  French  Club,  1926-27;  Track 
Team,  1926-27;  Modern  Prize,  1922;  Fidelity- 
Prize,  1923;  Classical  Prize,  1925. 
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ELY  LLOYD  WEBBER 

“Web”  Harvard 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  from  Roger  Wolcott 
School. 


JAMES  JOSEPH  WILKIE 
“Jim,”  “Wilk”  Harvard 

“Behind  a frowning  Providence.” 

Entered  Class  III,  September,  1924;  Dorches- 
ter High  School;  French  Club,  1926,  1926;  Track, 
1924-25;  Modern  Prize,  1925;  Class  Day  Com- 
mittee. 


JOHN  BORGIA  WILSON 

‘ ‘Boogie” 


Harvard 


“It  Pays  To  Advertise.” 

Entered  Class  VI  in  1920  from  Mary  Lyon 
School;  Baseball,  1925;  Track,  1924;  Hockey 
1925;  Football,  1925;  Banquet  Committee; 
Chairman  of  Class  Play  Program  Committee. 


JOHN  JOSEPH  WRIGHT,  JR. 

“J.  J.”  Boston  College 

“He  from  whose  lips  divine  persuasion  flows.” 

Entered  1923  from  Elihu  Greenwood  School; 
Debating  Club,  1924-25-26-27;  Debating  Team, 
1925-26-27;  First  Prize  Debating,  1926;  Presi- 
dent Debating  Club,  1926-27;  Register  Staff, 
1927;  Class  Prophet,  1927;  Play  Program  Com- 
mittee, 1927;  Captain,  7th  Company,  5th  Regi- 
ment; Year  Book  Committee. 
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SAMl'EL  ZEITI.EX 


“Izzy”  Northeastern 

“He  is  a soldier  fit  to  stand  by  Caesar  and  give 
commands 

Entered  1923,  from  C.  Gibson  School;  Foot- 
ball, 1925-26-27;  Track,  1927;  Lieutenant,  8th 
Company,  4th  Regiment,  (5th  Prize). 


NORMAN  ZIEGLER 


"Zig”  Harvard 

“ The  first  shall  be  last." 

Entered  Class  IV  from  Jefferson  School,  1923; 
Classical  Prize,  1924-25-26-27 ; Approbation 
Prize,  1924-25-26-27;  Class  of  1885  Prize,  1924; 
Harvard  Club  Prize,  1926;  Associate  Editor  of 
Register,  1925-26;  Managing  Editor,  1927;  First 
Lieutenant,  7th  Company,  5th  Regiment; 
Captain,  8th  Company,  5th  Regiment;  Chair- 
man of  Class  Day  Commitee,  Class  Orator; 
2nd  Prize  Reading,  1927. 


MARTIN  FRANCIS  CONNOLLY 

“Marty”  Boston  College 

“A  Imost  everything  that  is  great.” 

Entered  Class  IN’  B,  1923, from  St.  Augustine’s 
School;  Modern  Prize,  1923-24;  1st  Lieutenant, 
5th  Company,  4th  Regiment. 


JOSEPH  VINCENT  HAGERTY 

“Hagcrty”  Boston  College 

“Silence  is  an  answer  to  a wise  man.” 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  1923,  from  Bigelow  School. 
Fidelity  Prize,  1923-24;  Lieutenant,  8th  Com- 
pany, 5th  Regiment. 


ABRAHAM  LOUIS LIPOFSKY 

“Al”  Harvard 

“Fifty-four  forty  or  fight.” 

Entered  1923,  Class  IV,  from  Christopher 
Gibson  School;  Orchestra,  1924-25. 


OWEN  PATRICK  McKENNA,  JR. 
“Mac”  Harvard 

“Drums  in  his  ears.” 

Entered  Class  IV  B,  September,  1923,  from 
Warren  School;  Fidelity  Prize,  1924;  Drum  Prize, 
1924;  Orchestra,  1924-25;  Modern  Prize,  1925; 
Lieutenant  in  Drum  Corps,  1925;  Drum  Corps. 
1923-27;  Drum  Major  with  rank  of  Captain,  1927, 


WILLIAM  ROBERT  SPELLMAN 

“Speedy”  Middlesex  Medical 

“ Physician l Ileal  yourself !” 

Entered  Class  IN',  1923.  from  the  John  NN'in- 
throp  School;  Latin  High  Orchestra,  1923-25: 
High  School  Symphony,  1923-24;  Lieutenant, 
Drill. 


GEORGE  A.  NVELLS 

“Andy” 

“Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravel  I'd  sleeve  of  care.” 

Entered,  September,  1922,  Class  IV  B,  Sher- 
win  School;  Football,  1924-25-26-27;  Track 
1925-26-27;  Individual  Drill  Prizes,  1924-25. 
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VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 


Declamations  Certamini 


HOC  ORDINE  CANDIDATI  IN  ROSTRA  ASCENDENT 

GABRIEL  GOUGEON  RYAN 

John  Brown’s  Last  Speech  to  the  Court 

LEO  CURLEY  Van  Dyke 

The  Name  of  France 

IACOBUS  HARVEY  McINERNY  Roosevelt 

The  Strenuous  Life 

WILFRED  KAPLAN  Blaine 

The  Death  of  Garfield 

PAULUS  CURLEY  Bryan 

The  Ideal  Republic 

CARMEN  CANENT  CANTORES  SCHOLAE  LATIN AE 

SEATON  WESLEY  MANNING 
A Plumed  Knight 

IOHANNES  IACOBUS  RYAN,  JUN. 

Jugurtha’s  Prison  Thoughts 

CAROLUS  WHITTED  QUICK 
Truth  and  Victory 

LEONARDUS  KAPLAN 

The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum 

IOSEPHUS  LEO  McNAMARA 
The  Octopus 

OPVSCVLA  MVSICA,  a Fidicinibus — Tubicinibus 


HOWARD  RUBIN  ' Markham 

The  Man  With  The  Hoe 

PETRUS  HAROLDUS  KOZODOY  Johnson 

A Ter’ble  Sperience 

ARON  SEMOUR  GILMARTIN  Bryan 

Speech  to  The  Convention 

BENIAMIN  BAKER  Anon. 

The  Miser 

ARNOLD  ISENBERG  Poe 

The  Raven 


Ingersoll 

Wolfe 

Scoville 

Poe 

Hugo 


ADVOCATUR  INTERGENIMUR 


Moorfield  Storey  ’62 
John  Francis  Fitzgerald  ’84 
Charles  Dreyfus  ’91 
Rogers  Dow  ’92 
John  Francis  Fitzsimons  '01 


Arthur  Dexter  Brigham  '08 
Joseph  Patrick  Kennedy  ’08 
Robert  Gardiner  Wilson  TO 
Malcolm  Justin  Logan  ’ll 
George  Constantine  Demeter  '14 
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The  Register 


G.  R.  Dunham,  Jr. 

It  is  usually  deemed  most  appropriate  by  editors  to  speak  of  the  “few  sheets” 
of  yesteryear  which  comprised  the  Register  in  those  by-gone  times  of  the  eighties  and 
the  gay  nineties,  and  then  in  his  zeal  to  emphasize  the  venerable  age  of  the  maga- 
zines’ forty  and  six  seasons,  this  editor  felt  in  duty  bound  to  recall  the  days  when 
there  was  no  Register,  but  rather  a tiny  sheet  whose  name  may  be  found  in  the  dusty 
archives  in  the  Sanctum.  But  the  reader  knows  all  these  things,  and  we  must  be 
excused  now  while  we  chant  our  annual  hymn  of  progress.  It  is  changed  a bit  as 
to  wording,  but  the  tune  is  the  same  while  th-e  sentiment  is  easily  recognized. 

Seriously,  we  are  not  attempting  irreverence.  Scoffing  or  cynicism  is  usually 
a camouflage  of  sentiment  and  we  must,  of  necessity,  feel  a little  twinge  on  leaving 
this  magazine  on  which  we  have  worked  for  three  years.  The  year  has  been  pleas- 
ant and  the  willingness  of  all  to  work  has  aided  materially  in  producing  what  we 
feel  is  the  best  volume  of  the  Register  thus  far  in  its  career.  We  have  been,  pri- 
marily, a fiction  magazine.  Articles  on  such  things  as  “When  I went  to  Boston” 
have  been  omitted.  Essays  which  we  have  felt  to  be  interesting  and  cleverly  writ- 
ten have  been  published  and  also  a series  of  well  written  interviews  of  men  promi- 
nent in  subjects  of  interest  to  us  here.  These  interviews  were  written  by  Aron 
Gilmartin  who  spent  a great  deal  of  time  and  effort  in  the  search  for  the  right  per- 
sons. Grant  Gilmore  contributed  largely  to  the  fiction  department.  John  Wright 
has  helped  greatly  both  for  the  regular  issues  and  for  the  Year  Book.  His  impromptu 
acts  have  helped  to  shorten  many  a long  afternoon. 

The  largest  contributor  for  the  year  has  been  Arnold  Isenbcrg  whose  stories, 
essays,  school  notes,  and  what  nots  have  been  the  backbone  of  a number  of  issues. 
He  was  in  charge  of  the  Alumni  Number  and  is  the  editor-in-chief  chosen  for  next 
year. 

William  Harrison  has,  as  always,  shown  a willingness  to  work.  Whatever 
else  he  had  to  do  has  always  waited  until  the  Register  has  had  his  services.  He  wrote 
School  notes  wholly  and  in  part  for  a number  of  mid-year  issues  and  shared  Alumni 
Notes  with  Isenberg.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Fiction  number. 

Hinckley  has  helped  in  various  ways  and  has  done  everything  requested  well 
and  quickly. 

Fuller  and  Koritz  have  good  naturedly  accepted  the  sometimes  hard  lot  of  the 
Class  III  editor  and,  besides  taking  care  of  exchanges  and  writing  stories,  have 
acquired  a first-hand  knowledge  of  our  housekeeping. 

The  Business  Staff,  headed  by  Maurice  Levinson,  has  again  broken  the  rec- 
ord by  bringing  in  a greater  number  of  advertisements  than  has  been  done  at  any 
time  previously.  The  year  has  been  a financial  success  through  their  efforts. 
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Ralph  Ross,  the  circulation  manager,  has  what  must  be  about  the  most  effi- 
cient methods  of  distribution  for  school  publications  that  there  are.  Besides  taking 
care  of  circulation,  he  has  often  rendered  service  in  numerous  ways  and  has  been 
glad  to  help  in  anything  from  gently  disciplining  youthful  and  frivolous  editors  to 
setting  up  the  “dummy”.  Our  deepest  gratitude  goes  to  him  for  his  unstinted 
participation  in  all  the  business  of  the  Register  even  beyond  his  own  department. 

For  our  co-worker  we  have  had  Norman  Ziegler,  a great  aid  and  a great  friend. 
Nothing  has  been  asked  or  needed  of  him  which  he  has  not  cheerfully  done  in  his 
own  thorough  way.  We  wish  to  thank  him  here  for  his  valuable  assistance  and  ad- 
vice throughout  the  year. 

The  entire  Staff  appreciates  Mr.  Dole’s  help  in  producing  the  Register.  His 
time  and  effort  have  been  great  factors  in  our  success  and  we  are  very  grateful  for 
all  he  has  done. 

Thus  the  year  has  come  to  a close,  leaving  its  share  of  pleasant  memories. 
We  are  soon  to  hand  over  the  Register  to  the  Editor  of  1928.  To  him  the  Editor 
of  1927  leaves  his  best  wishes  for  an  even  more  successful  year  than  has  just  passed. 
We  hope  that  the  school,  as  a whole,  will  support  the  Register  better  in  regard  to 
literary  contributions  next  year.  It  is  a magazine  primarily  of  the  pupils,  by  the 
pupils,  and  for  the  pupils  if  we  may  be  permitted  a little  altered  plagiarizing,  and  the 
sooner  the  school  realizes  it  the  sooner  will  every  issue  of  the  Register  meet  the  whole- 
hearted approval  of  every  subscriber. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
NORMAN  ZIEGLER 


ART  EDITOR 
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BUSINESS  MANAGER 
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ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
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R E G I S T E R ST  A F F—  1 927-28 


Editor -in-Chiej , Arnold  Isenberg 


Managing  Editor 
William  E.  Harrison 

Class  I Editors 

H.  Lyman  Hinckley  Harry  Bergson,  Jr. 


Business  Manager 
Joseph  Sawyer 


Peter  H.  Kozodoy 


Art  Editor 
John  C.  Hagerty 


Circulation  M an ager 
Arthur  H.  Hicaly 


Sports  Editor 
Edward  B.  Hall 


E.  Wesley  Fuller,  Jr. 


Class  II  Editors 
Manuel  A.  Benson 


Lf.ster  Kokitz 


Assistant  Business  Manager 
(Two  to  he  appointed  in  October) 


Class  III  Editors 

(Two  to  be  appointed  in  November) 


Standing — W.  E.  Harrison,  P.  H.  Kozody,  D.  W.  Biller,  M.  M.  Moskowitz. 

Sitting — M . S.  Levinson,  ( Corr . Sec.);  A.  S.  Gilmartin,  ( V.-Pres .);  J.  J.  Wright,  (Pres.);  Mr.  Francis 
J.  Roland,  (Fac.  Adv.);  A.  Isenberg,  A.  P.  Levack,  ( Sergt.-at-arms ). 

In  Front — J.  Sawyer,  A.  Aronson. 
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The  Debating-  Club 

J.  J.  Wright 

The  1927  Debating  season  saw  the  realization  of  an  ancient  dream  of  the  B.  L.  S. 
Debating  Club — the  championship  of  Massachusetts,  if  not  of  a larger  area. 

The  active  work  of  the  club  began  early  in  October  when  a packet  of  challenges 
was  sent  out.  In  a short  time,  debates  were  arranged  with  Everett  High  School 
and  Salem  High,  two  teams  whom  Latin  School  was  especially  desirous  of  defeating. 
Meanwhile  meetings  were  being  held  regularly  in  Room  102,  with  the  result  that 
the  trials  in  December  were  unusually  spirited.  As  a result  of  these  trials,  it  was 
found  that  John  J.  Wright,  ’27,  first  prize  debater  on  the  192G  team  and  president 
of  the  club,  would  lead  the  team.  Arnold  Isenberg  ’28,  a mainstay  of  the  team,  won 
his  old  berth  on  the  team.  Aron  Gilmartin  ’27,  the  business  man  of  the  club  and 
a capable  debater,  was  the  third  member  of  the  active  trio.  Arthur  P.  Levack  '28, 
was  the  alternate  in  all  the  debates,  due  to  the  good  work  done  by  him  in  the  trials. 

The  team  first  defeated  Everett  High  School  on  the  Prohibition  question, 
thereby  wiping  out  an  old  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Everett.  Abandoning  the  temper- 
ance issue  after  over  a year  of  Prohibition  work,  the  team  defeated  Salem  on  the 
Child  Labor  question  in  a battle  to  wrest  the  local  championship  from  Salem,  who 
have  held  it  for  seven  years.  The  decision  was  unanimous  in  Latin’s  favor.  Leav- 
ing the  High  School  ranks,  Latin  School  defeated  the  Civic  Institute  of  Quincy  on 
Sunday,  March  2oth,  in  Quincy.  Sunday  May  1st  saw  a most  satisfactory  and  de- 
cisive victory  over  our  ancient  rival,  Boston  College  High,  whom  we  again  defeated 
by  a unanimous  vote  on  the  question  of  Philippine  Independence. 

The  Club  Officers  were: — 

President — John  J.  Wright  '27, 

Vice-President — Aron  S.  Gilmarlin  ’27, 

Secretary — William  I.  Munroe  '27, 

Treasurer — Grant  Gilmore  ’27, 

Sergeant-at-arms — Arthur  P.  Levack  '28, 


Standing — E.  T.  Anthony,  E.  W.  Fuller,  Jr.,  B.  Baker,  P.  H.  Kozodoy,  M.  Gordon,  J.  F.  Weissberg. 
Sitting — A.  P.  Levack,  A.  Iscnberg,  (Sec.)\  C.  D.  Roberts,  (Pres.);  Mr.  Russo,  ( Fac . Adv.)\  M.  S. 
Levinson,  (V .-Pres.) ; H.  Rubin,  (Bus.  Mgr.). 
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The  Dramatic  Club 


Arnold  Isenberg 

Two  or  three  months  of  work — hard  work;  hours  spent  in  learning — memoriz- 
ing— page  after  page  of  printed  words,  of  intricate  directions;  rehearsal  following 
lengthly  rehearsal;  repetition  upon  repetition  of  seemingly  unimportant  scenes; 
neglected  lessons  and  red  report  cards;  tickets,  “props,”  cues,  costumes,  lines, 
tones,  gestures,  wigs,  rehearsals ; then  the  Night;  handsome  ushers,  those  they  “fish,’’ 
rustling  programs,  whispers,  murmurs,  final  instructions,  footlights,  house-lights, 
“ Curtainl ” Then  two  and  one  half  hours  of  mingled  ecstasy  and  trepidation. 

The  Dramatic  Club  entered  upon  the  1920-27  season  with  but  three  veterans 
and  with  the  following  officers:  Charles  D.  Roberts,  President;  Arnold  Isenberg 
Secretary.  Maurice  S.  Levinson  was  later  elected  Vice-President.  Strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  talented  performers  from  Classes  II,  III,  and  IV,  the  Club  pre- 
pared the  farce,  “What  Happened  to  Jones,”  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mark  F. 
Russo,  whose  fifth  Latin  School  play  it  was.  The  play  was  presented  in  the  School 
hall  Friday  evening,  December  3.  The  cast  of  characters  was  as  follows: 

Maurice  S.  Lain  son 
Arnold  Isenberg 
Benjamin  Baker 


Jones  ... 

Ebenezer  Goodly 
Anthony  Goodly,  L.  D 
Richard  Heatherly 
Thomas  Holder 
William  Bigble 
Henry  Fuller 
Mrs.  Goodly 
Cissy 
Marjorie 
Minerva 
Alvina  Starlight 
Helma 

The  following  officers  have  beer 


chosen  for  t 


e 1 


Charles  D.  Roberts 
Arthur  P.  Levack 
Peter  II.  Kozodoy 
Arthur  P.  Levack 
Edwin  T.  Anthony 
John  W.  Joyce 
Edwin  W.  Fuller 
Ezkill  K.  Clark 
Mark  Gordon 
Joseph  Weisberg 


27-28  season:  Arnold  Isen- 
berg, President;  Arthur  P.  Levack,  Vice-President;  Howard  Rubin,  Secretary. 
With  a large  number  of  veterans  in  the  three  upper  classes,  a most  successful  sea- 
son is  expected. 

As  has  been  said  above,  Mr.  Russo  has  coached  six  Latin  School  plays,  includ- 
ing the  Class  I production,  "It  Pays  to  Advertise.”  The  value  of  his  coaching 
can  best  be  illustrated  bv  the  records  which  his  former  proteges  have  made  on  other 
stages.  Larry  Meyer  (Lawrence  Meredith  is  the  stage  name)  has  a forty  weeks’ 
contract  with  the  Repertory  Theatre  Company  of  Boston;  “Abe”  Abramson  has 
starred  in  Harvard  Dramatic  Club  plays;  James  M.  Curley,  Jr.,  has  been  President 
of  the  Boston  College  Dramatic  Society,  and  Edward  J.  Keefe  is  prominently 
associated  with  the  same  organization;  Allan  R.  Rosenberg  is  often  mentioned  in 
Harvard  Freshman  dramatic  circles;  Harry  Kemelman  has  appeared  in  several 
plays  at  Boston  University;  and  we  have  received  no  v/ord  from  Anthony  at  Vale 
and  Parks  at  the  University  of  Maine,  from  Rigby  and  Dunn  and  Berliner  ar.d 
Sachs  and  Burleigh  and  Sulton  and  Seiff  and  Fay  and  Crona  and  Herbert  and  Fa\- 
reau  and— others,  but  are  confident  of  their  continuing  the  work  which  they  began 
under  Mr.  Russo’s  direction.  For  this  training  of  Latin  School  boys  in  a profitable 
and  enjoyable  avocation,  as  well  as  for  the  evenings  of  entertainment  which  he  has 
provided  for  the  School  and  its  friends,  Mr.  Russo  deserves  no  end  of  praise. 


EE  CERCLE  F RANCAIS 
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Le  Cercle  Francais 

John  G.  Long 

Cette  annee,  le  Cercle  Frangais  reorganisa  au  mois  de  Novembre  sous  la  direc- 
tion de  Messieurs  Henderson  et  Levine.  A la  premiere  seance,  M.  Henderson 
dirigea  l’election.  Les  membres  choisirent  les  officiers  suivants: 

President — John  G.  Long,  Jr. 

Vice-President — Eli  B.  Castleman 
Secretaire-Tresorier — Arthur  J.  Waterman,  Jr. 

Avec  ces  officiers,  le  cercle  commenga  sa  carriere  de  1926-27.  Des  le  commence- 
ment, il  nous  a manque  un  public  genereux,  mais  ceux  qui  venaient,  etaient  tres 
fideles.  Xous  esperons  que,  l’annee  prochaine,  cette  difficulte  aura  disparu. 

Beaucoup  de  professeurs  de  cette  ecole  ont  aide  le  cercle  et  donne  leur  temps  de 
bonne  volonte.  II  y eut  beaucoup  de  discours  interessants,  parmi  lesquels  celui  de 
M.  Arnold  sur  les  anarchistes  etait  le  plus  bizarre.  Le  discours  le  plus  interessant, 
peut-etre,  fut  celui  de  M.  Joseph  C.  Palamountain  de  ‘‘Boston  University.”  II 
nous  parla  sur  les  moyens  de  transportation  a Paris. 

Enfin,  nous  remercions  tous  les  membres  de  la  Faculte  et  les  autres,  qui  nous  ont 
prete  leur  aide  pendant  l’annee 


GLEE  CLUB 
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The  Latin  School  Glee  Club 

Frank  E.  Garlland 

The  Glee  Club  has  enjoyed  its  most  successful  and  active  season  during  the 
year  just  closed.  This  has  been  the  club’s  fourth  consecutive  year  under  the  ex- 
cellent leadership  of  Mr.  B.  Harold  Hamblin. 

Through  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Hamblin  and  the  mem- 
bers themselves,  the  club  learned  more  songs  than  in  the  two  previous  years  com- 
bined. In  fact,  we  have  rehearsed  so  many  that  a new  book  was  purchased  through 
necessity.  The  title  of  this  is  “Twice  Fifty-Five”,  a volume  containing,  in  all, 
one  hundred  ten  (110)  songs. 

The  chief  factor  in  the  success  of  the  organization  was  that  the  membership 
was  more  than  doubled.  To  govern  so  large  a group,  Mr.  Hamblin  deemed  it  wise 
to  have  a body  of  officers.  The  following  members  were  elected: 

F.  J.  Manning,  President 

J.  P.  Curran,  Vice-President 

F.  E.  Gartland,  Secretary 

J.  F.  Carroll,  Treasurer 

A.  H.  Healy,  Librarian 

H.  C.  Fletcher,  Assistant  Librarian 

Stanley  Gerson,  Accompanist 

The  club  presented  several  short  concerts  at  various  Monday  morning  assem- 
blies at  the  headmaster’s  request.  Among  the  other  concerts  given  from  lime  to 
time  were  the  Washington-Lincoln  Birthday  Exercises,  in  February,  and  the  Salerm 
Latin  School  debate.  The  latter  was  the  only  evening  concert  rendered.  Thp 
selections  sung  at  these  two  concerts  were:  (a)  “Send  out  Thy  Light"  (Gounod). 
( b ) “The  Long  Day  Closes”  (Sullivan),  (r)  “Forsaken”  (Koschat.)  ( d ) “Spin- 
Spin"  (Juengst).  rnd  ( e ) “Prayer  of  Thanksgiving”  (Kremser). 

The  outstanding  event  was  the  concert  given  at  Jordan  Hall,  on  the  13th  of 
May.  Although  the  Latin  School  was  not  allowed  to  compete  with  the 
many  other  schools  it  was  invited  primarily  to  grace  the  occasion. 
Mr.  Campbell  and  our  leader  were,  needless  to  sav,  delighted  to  send  us 
there.  Special  preparation  was  made  for  this  concert.  Instead  of  meeting 
only  on  Thursdays,  as  usual,  another  meeting  day  was  assigned,  the  (it h period 
Monday,  starting  April  25th  and  lasting  to  May  9th  inclusive. 

The  personnel  of  the  club  is  as  follows:  Gartland,  West,  Domas,  Manning, 
Carroll,  Gerson,  Healy,  Trainovitch,  Massell,  Mednis,  Daum,  Doyle,  Curran,  West, 
Kahn,  Rubenstein,  Richards,  Wolf,  Brines,  Zide,  Edmonds,  N.,  Delahoylc,  Ed- 
monds, H.,  Walsh,  Amirian,  McMorran,  Kozodoy,  Green,  Fletcher,  Sloan,  Perkins, 
Peterson,  Zahka,  Lord,  Butler,  Lepie,  Manning,  Calahan,  Grimm,  Harris,  Hast- 
ings, Goodman,  Abramson,  Speck,  Carmody,  Dow,  Wall,  Smith,  Deitclbaum, 
Lawlor,  Monello,  Kaplan,  Wisebcrg,  Fnkin,  Saunders,  Ludwig,  Caplin,  Munroe, 
Goldstein,  Goldman,  and  Berger, 
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The  Junior  Debating  Club 

E.  W.  Fuller , Jr. 

This  club  has  just  completed  an  extremely  active  year.  Debates  were  held 
at  the  weekly  meetings,  in  addition  to  an  outside  debate  with  the  Roosevelt  School, 
which  our  team  lost  by  a very  small  margin. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  first  term  are  as  follows: 

J.  K.  Lewis,  President 

P.  S.  Ratzkoff,  Vice-President 

H.  Addelson,  Secretary 

H.  W.  Eagan,  Sergeant-at-Arms 

After  the  elections  for  the  second  term  were  held  these  poluiuns  were  victorious: 
S.  Bassinov,  President 
J.  K.  Lewis,  Vice-President 
H.  Addelson,  Secretary 
H.  W.  Eagan,  Sergeant-at-Arms 

The  Annual  Prize  Debate  was  held  on  the  Child  Labor  Question.  The  ai- 
firmative  side  was  upheld  by  Lewis,  Weker,  and  Callaghan.  Those  representing 
the  negative  were  Addleson,  Bassinov,  and  Eagan.  After  copious  and  careful 
consideration  by  the  Judges  the  negative  was  declared  to  have  set  forth  the  better 
arguments.  A bit  more  of  mental  reflection  and  the  honorable  Judges  were  un- 
animous in  the  opinion  that  Eagan,  of  Room  100,  was  deserving  of  the  medal 
awarded  to  the  best  debater.  Too  much  can  not  be  said  about  the  fine  and  con- 
scientious work  of  Mr.  Butler,  who  was  largely  responsible  for  the  successful  season. 


The  Chess  Club 

Arnold  Isenberg 

Due  to  a general  exodus  of  chess  players  in  1924  the  Chess  Club  was  not  re- 
vived  the  following  year  and  it  has  remained  for  a few  chess  lovers  in  1927  to  re- 
suscitate it. 

The  officers  of  this  year’s  chess  club  were:  President,  Harold  Alexander; 
Vice-President,  Joseph  Sawyer;  Secretary,  Arnold  Isenberg;  Treasurer,  Solomon 
E.  Shershevsky.  A team  was  chosen  by  tournament  and  after  several  skirmish 
matches  it  was  entered  in  the  Greater  Boston  Interscholastic  Chess  League,  where 
it  brushed  up  against  teams  from  Cambridge  High  and  Latin  School,  Rindge  Tech., 
Somerville,  and  Brookline  High  Schools.  Of  the  eight  league  matches  played  by 
B.  L.  S.,  our  team  lost  two  to  Cambridge  Latin,  State  champions  last  year  and  this, 
won  two  from  Somerville  High,  won  one  and  drew  one  with  Rindge  Tech.,  won  one  and 
drew  one  with  Brookline  High,  and  finished  second  in  the  League  standing.  Those 
who  took  part  in  the  matches  include  Harold  Alexander  ’27  (Captain,)  Bernard  C. 
Burroughs  ’29,  Jacob  Harrison  ’29,  Benjamin  Halpern  ’28,  Edmund  Model  ’28, 
Ezekail  Clark  ’29,  George  W.  Cashman  ’28,  Philip  I.  Barber  ’28,  and  Arnold  Isen- 
berg ’28. 

Officers  for  the  next  fiscal  year  have  been  elected  as  follows:  President,  Ben- 
jamin Hal'parn;  Vice-President,  Arnold  Isenberg;  Secretary,  Joseph  Sawyer;  Treas- 
urer, Ezekail  Clark;  Sergeant-at-arms,  Edmund  Model. 


THE  FIRST  CLASS-ICS 
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Library  Service  Club  Activities 

Frank  E.  Gartland 

The  Library  Service  Club,  established  more  than  a year  ago,  is  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  organizations  in  the  school.  Undoubtedly  both  the  faculty 
and  the  student-body  derive  more  benefit  from  the  work  of  the  L.  S.  C.  than  they 
do  from  any  other  enterprise.  This  may  be  proven  easily  by  the  fact  that,  before 
the  advent  of  the  club  in  March  1926,  our  librarian  had  great  difficulty  in  handling 
the  ever-increasing  book  traffic,  that  is  the  carding,  numbering,  checking,  and  cata- 
loguing in  addition  to  the  regular  desk  work.  This  condition  made  it  impossible 
for  Miss  Burgess  to  serve  the  pupils  adequately,  since  many  of  the  masters  were 
assigning  special  topics,  which  required  the  use  of  numerous  books  in  our  library. 

This  year  the  membership  in  the  club  was  nearly  doubled,  there  being  twenty- 
seven  members  this  year  as  against  fourteen  or  fifteen  last  year.  Although  it  was 
planned  originally  to  have  all  members  come  from  the  3rd  class,  anyone  between 
the  1st  and  6th  classes  was  permitted  to  become  a member.  There  were  two  sets 
of  officers,  namely  those  who  served  from  September  to  January  31st  and  those  who 
were  in  office  from  February  1st  to  June  10th.  The  officers  for  the  first  term  are: 
Simeon  J.  Domas,  President 
Frank  E.  Gartland,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Joseph  F.  Cannata,  Sergeant-at-Arms 
Second  term  officers  were  elected  as  follows; 

Frank  E.  Gartland,  President 
Simeon  J.  Domas,  Secretary 
David  W.  Biller,  Treasurer 
Jacob  Harrison,  Sergeant-at-Arms 

This  year  the  club  secretary  was  kept  busy  by  regular  correspondence  held  in 
conjunction  with  library  clubs  now  existing  in  several  schools.  Among  these 
were  the  English  High  School  and  the  Central  Junior  High  School  of  Quincy,  Mass. 

A feature  at  the  weekly  meetings  held  from  April  29th  until  the  end  of  the  year 
was  that  each  member,  who  so  desired,  was  allowed  to  give  a five-minute  talk  on 
some  subject  relating  either  to  books  or  the  library  itself.  This  added  considerable 
life  to  the  meetings  and  was  greeted  with  a cordial  welcome. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  several  short  visits  to  local  libraries  were  made 
by  the  club.  Since  the  Boston  Public  trip  was  discussed  earlier  in  the  year,  noth- 
ing further  v/ill  be  said  about  that.  Among  the  other  trips  was  a visit  to  the  Harry 
Elkins  Widener  Memorial  Library,  which  is  located  on  the  Harvard  campus  in  Cam- 
bridge. This,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  was  most  interesting.  We  wish,  through  this 
paper,  to  express  to  Mr.  T.  Franklin  Currier  and  his  assistants,  who  so  carefully 
prepared  that  enjoyable  afternoon,  our  sincere  thanks  and  assure  him  that  we  shall 
endeavor  to  visit  him  again,  as  he  invited  us  to,  next  year. 

The  first  anniversary  of  our  establishment  was  celebrated  fittingly.  Twenty- 
four  of  our  number,  practically  all,  attended  the  performance  of  “Casey  at  the  Bat” 
show’n  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre.  Expenses  on  this  occasion  were  taken  care 
of  by  the  ♦reasurv,  supported  by  the  weekly  dues. 

Next  year  the  club  will  probably  restrict  its  membership  to  certain  classes, 
although  nothing  definite  on  that  matter  has  been  done  as  yet.  A decision  will  be 
made,  however,  before  the  organization  resumes  work  in  the  fall. 
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Prize  Drill 

The  annual  military  competition  could  not  this  year  be  termed  a spectacular 
success,  for  Mr.  J.  Pluvius — evidently  a pacifist — directed  several  million  gallons 
of  his  choicest  water  onto  the  marching  field  just  when  hostilities  were  at  their 
height  and  succeeded  in  driving  even  thick-skinned  first  sergeants  into  a drier 
fighting  sector.  Because  of  the  activities  of  this  same  individual  the  drill  day  had 
been  postponed  from  Friday,  May  6,  to  Monday,  May  9,  but  with  characteristic 
deceit  he  kept  his  forces  in  ambush  until  the  latter  day  was  well  advanced  and  then 
attacked  without  warning. 

Drilling  began  on  the  field  opposite  Simmons  College  at  9.15  A.  M.,  and  about 
four-fifths  of  the  companies  had  performed  their  manoeuvres  when  the  New7  Eng- 
land weather  began  to  display  temperament  and  drove  indoors  all  but  a few  hardy 
Girls’  Latin  School  students,  who  could  doubtless  have  braved  far  greater  tempests 
rather  than  employ  a study  period  profitably.  Operations  were  recommenced  in 
the  drill  hall  and  the  prize-wdnning  companies  w'ere  announced  by  Mr.  Campbell  at 
about  2.30  P.  M. 

The  following  are  the  positions  of  the  companies  with  the  number  of  points 
received  by  each : 

Fourth  Regiment 


Rank 

Captain 

Company 

Points 

1 

Thomas  W.  Dunn 

7 

690 

2 

Lester  S.  Kahn 

9 

675 

3 

Frederic  C.  Jelen 

4 

641 

4 

Leo  C.  Mulloney 

3 

640 

5 

George  B.  Costigan 

8 

632 

6 

E.  K.  Suck 

10 

615 

7 

W.  F.  Monroe,  Jr. 

1 

612 

8 

J.  A.  Smith 

5 

611 

9 

G.  Havey 

2 

529 

10 

H.  Goldman 

11 

522 

11 

H.  H.  Fine 

G 

515 

Fifth  Regiment 

1 

Robert  D.  Sullivan 

4 

736 

2 

James  G.  Colbert 

G 

731 

3 

Francis  W.  Hoye 

5 

637 

4 

Paul  K.  McGrath 

* 

600 

5 

Harold  I.  Alexander 

2 

595 

G 

S.  Barry 

9 

563 

7 

W.  J.  Devlin 

8 

562 

8 

L.  T.  Amirian 

1 

531 

9 

M.  S.  Levinson 

10 

510 

10 

S.  Smith 

11 

504 

11 

E.  F.  Goggin 

3 

500 
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Distinctions  for  excellence  on  the  Manual  of  Arms  were  awarded  as  follows: 


Fourth  Regiment 


1.  Sergt.  Felix  F.  Talbot 

6.  Priv.  Thomas  F.  Twomey 

2.  Sergt.  George  M.  Shine 

7.  Corp.  Paul  F.  Dargon 

3.  Sergt.  Norman  P.  Beverage 

8.  Corp.  Arthur  M.  Linn 

4.  Sergt.  flenry  S:  Monroe 

9.  Priv.  Aleck  Freed 

5.  Corp.  James  J.  Mellon 

10.  Priv.  John  W.  Clarke 

Fifth  Regiment 

1.  Sergt.  Philip  J.  Barber 

6.  Sergt.  Joseph  Cannata 

2.  Priv.  Phineas  Tobe 

7.  Sergt.  William  A.  Adler 

3.  Sergt.  Robert  Buckley 

8.  Sergt.  Christos  J.  Isesmedzis 

4.  Sergt.  Edmund  Model 

9.  Sergt.  Emmanuel  Joseph 

5.  Priv.  Joseph  O’Connell 

10.  Priv.  Paul  J.  Shine 

Priv.  Carlton  C.  Brown  and  Lieut.  Joseph  Aieta  were  awarded  drumming  prizes 
and  Sergt.  George  B.  Sargent  and  Priv.  William  L.  Prendergast  bugle  prizes. 

In  the  Inter- Regimental  Drill,  Colonel  Dunn  succeeded  in  winning  fifth  prize, 
carrying  with  it  the  rank  of  Brigade  Commander.  Colonel  Sullivan’s  company 
followed  in  sixth  place.  Private  Brown  was  judged  best  of  the  city  school  drummers. 

In  the  annual  parade  of  the  City  School  Cadets,  which  took  place  Friday, 
June  3,  the  Fourth  Regiment,  Boston  Latin  School,  was  rated  highest  among  the 
school  regiments  by  the  judges  of  the  parade.  The  Fifth  Regiment  secured  third 
place.  The  Latin  School  Band  was  judged  third  best  among  the  city  bands  and  the 
Drum  Corps  was  placed  fifth.  The  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  marching  of 
the  Latin  School  Cadets  paid  further  tribute  to  the  instruction  of  Colonel  Penney. 


LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  GEORGE  S.  PENNEY 
Drill  Master  of  the  Latin  School  Regiment 
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The  Band 

George  Frazier 

It  is  difficult,  I dare  say,  for  one  writing  of  a musical  body,  to  avoid  compari- 
sons. He  must,  I suppose,  tell  how  closely  the  body  under  discussion  resembles 
Mr.  Goldman’s  or  Signor  Toscanini’s  organizations.  The  present  writer,  defying 
all  conventionalities,  will  not  compare  the  Latin  School  band  with  any  other.  It  is 
incomparable — in  a class  with  itself,  as  it  is. 

When  the  present  band  started  last  September,  the  future  looked  anything 
but  promising.  Mr.  Sordillo  wrorked  untiringly  to  add  new  members.  Now  in 
June,  only  nine  months  or  so  later,  we  see  the  result  of  his  labors.  Indeed  it  was 
a smooth-working  band  that  appeared  in  the  school-boy  parade.  The  absence  of  a 
strong  bass  section  has  hindered  Mr.  Sordillo  immeasurably. 

In  May  an  inter-regimental  competition  was  held  on  the  various  instruments. 
Latin  School  fellows  won  four  first  prizes  at  this  time.  The  student  body  may  right- 
fully point  with  pride  to  this  enviable  record.  To  Mr.  Fortunato  Sordillo,  the 
musical  director,  goes  the  bulk  of  the  praise.  An  indefatigable  worker,  he  has  done 
amazingly  well  with  the  little  material  given  him.  Praise  is  likewise  due  James 
Marshall  ’27,  wrho  proved  himself  to  be  an  efficient  captain  and  a thorough  gentle- 
man, thereby  gaining  the  respect  of  his  co-workers. 
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The  Drum  Corps 

Lester  Koritz 

With  a lively  “rrrrrat-tat-tat”  and  in  more  or  less  perfect  harmony  the  Drum 
Corps  wends  its  way  down  Louis  Pasteur  Avenue  or  around  the  Drill  Hall.  On 
Wednesday  and  Friday  afternoons  the  strains  of  “Victory”  or  “Sousa”  pierce  the 
atmosphere  around  the  school.  In  front,  Drum  Major  Owen  McKenna  swings  his 
baton  up  and  down  with  marvelous  dexterity.  Then  come  several  sections  of 
buglers,  followed  by  a troop  of  snare-drummers.  An  excellent  combination,  in 
truth. 

“That  punk  drum  corps”  certainly  gave  the  knockers  a shock  in  the  “Big  Par- 
ade” when  it  was  announced  that  the  Boston  Latin  School  Drum  Corps  had  won 
fifth  place.  Anri  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  prize  drill  performance. 

The  corps  wras  instructed  this  year  by  Lieut.  Henry  B.  Roche,  and  the  music 
was  taught  bv  Messrs.  Whitehouse  and  Gardner. 
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“Our  School  Forever” 

Class  Song  1927 

C.  N.  Jacobson  ’27 

Our  school,  forever 

Your  name  shall  we  cherish, 

It  is  to  you  that 
We  owe  our  great  debt, 

Hope  that  from  out  of 
Our  hearts  cannot  perish, 

Happy  years  we’ve  passed  here 
We  shall  ne’er  forget. 

Dear  school  your  precepts 
Shall  guide  our  endeavor, 

We’ll  reap  the  fruit  of 
Your  work  where  it  thrives; 
Raised  to  young  manhood 
From  now  and  forever, 

We’ll  follow  your  teachings 
Throughout  our  long  lives. 
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Class  Day 

There  was  quite  an  innovation  this  year  on  Class  Day,  April  14.  In  previous 
years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  allow  the  graduating  class  to  pass  the  day  undis- 
turbed by  the  clanging  of  period  bells;  viz:  the  day  was  theirs;  and  lessons — perish 
the  thought!  This  year,  however,  the  School  Committee,  when  asked  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  did  not  feel  that  this  privilege  should  be  accorded  and  as  a result  the 
class  had  to  attend  school  as  usual.  Sympathetic  masters  were  willing  to  forego 
their  usual  joy,  and  no  prepared  lessons  were  assigned  the  night  previous.  After 
a restless  morning,  during  which  the  commissioned  officers  suffered  with  those  nice 
stiff  leather  puttees  that  dig  to  the  marrow  of  one’s  ankle  bone,  the  Class  of  1927, 
proud  and  haughty,  stalked  into  the  Assembly  Hall,  mounted  the  stage,  burst  into 
the  hearty  strains  of  “Our  School  Forever,  etc.,”  walked  off  the  platform  and  took 
their  seats. 

Due  to  a mix  up,  or  perhaps  intentionally,  the  order  of  the  first  few  events  was 
somewhat  altered.  The  recitations,  readings,  and  solos  got  a little  mixed  in  their 
promised  order,  but  from  Tom  Dunn’s  careful  and  southern  enunciation  we  wrere 
all  well  aware  of  what  was  happening. 

Robert  Peel’s  Class  Poem  was  well  written  and  delivered.  The  clear,  rich  notes 
of  Marshall’s  trumpet  rang  out  in  a really  excellent  solo  entitled  “Trumpetity”. 
Incidentally  let  us  say  here  that  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  Class  that 
Marshall  is  its  finest  musician  to  which  we  say  “aye”  fervently.  “Joe”  McNamara 
graphically  and  eloquently  described  the  catastrophe  at  Pompeii  in  a selection  from 
Lytton’s  “Last  Days  of  Pompeii.”  Clarence  Jacobson  wrriggled  time  for  his  jazzy 
“First  Classics”  in  a number  of  peppy  and  tuneful  bits  of  syncopation  after  the 
intermission.  Then  Norman  Ziegler  came  with  his  Class  Oration,  and  an  excellent 
one  it  was.  Norman’s  usual  care  and  ability  were  more  than  evident  in  this  compo- 
sition. He  spoke  precisely  and  movingly  and  we  were  sorry  that  he  had  to  finish. 
Benjamin  Baker  preceded  the  Class  Prophecy  with  a violin  solo.  John  Wright 
read  his  Prophecy  with  the  dry  humor  for  which  John  is  justly  famed — drop  in  at 
the  Sanctum  some  time.  George  Dunham  followed  the  Prophecy  with  a piano  solo, 
Fantaisie  Impromptu , by  Chopin. 

Now  came  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  entire  figurative  menu  in  the  person  of 
the  RcV.  Henry  H.  Crane  who  had  come  to  speak  to  us.  Here  was  an  energetic 
speaker  who  kept  the  class  interested  until  3:30.  Think  of  it! — 3:30  and  never  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  we  were  spending  more  than  the  usual  time  (for  most  of 
us)  in  the  building.  Dr.  Crane  told  us  to  watch  and  we  started  watching  right 
away — we  watched  Dr.  Crane.  In  a speech  containing  advice  and  some  fine  bits  of 
declamation,  the  speaker  told  us  to  watch  our  wills,  actions,  thoughts,  consciences 
and  hearts,  words  indicated  by  the  letters  W-A-T-C-H-.  At  the  conclusion  we  left 
the  hall  very  well  satisfied  with  the  day. 

The  officers  then  gritted  their  teeth,  composed  their  anguished  faces  and  limped 
out  to  their  companies  to  take  part  in  an  impressive  review.  When  oh  when,  will 
those  instruments  of  torture,  leather  puttees  be  discarded  from  military  drill? 

The  Class  Day  committee  consisted  of  Chairman  Ziegler,  Aisner,  Callahan, 
Dunham,  Garlitz,  Kahn,  Ross,  Shershevsky,  Silver,  Silverman,  Smith,  Sullivan 
and  Wilkie. 
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Class  Oration 

Norman  Ziegler 

Mr.  Campbell,  members  of  the  faculty,  guests,  and  fellow-classmates: 

To-day  we  meet  to  commemorate  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-second  anni- 
versary of  this,  the  oldest  public  school  in  America.  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here. 
Class  Day,  that  climax  of  our  existence  in  this  school,  awaited  alike  with  dread  and 
anxiety,  has  at  last  arrived,  in  answer,  as  it  were,  to  our  waiting  hearts.  And  we 
the  Class  of  1927,  may  well  be  proud  that  we  have  attained  such  a distinguished 
destiny;  for  as  we  look  back  upon  the  history  of  our  class,  we  find  that  it  is  indeed 
to  none  but  the  fittest  that  the  spoils  of  this  day  belong.  Six  years  ago  a group  of 
boys,  numbering  134.  entered  Latin  School,  filled  with  the  fire  of  ambition,  and  the 
noble  desire  to  succeed,  knowing  little  of  the  greatness  of  the  battle  into  which  they 
went.  Two  years  later  this  group  now  reduced  to  50  was  augmented  by  368  gram- 
mar school  graduates,  filled  with  the  same  ambition,  the  same  desire,  and  the  same 
ignorance  of  what  they  were  to  face.  From  that  day  to  this  has  raged  the  bitter 
battle  against  ignorance,  and  our  ranks  have  been  greatly  depleted  by  the  fire  of 
the  enemy.  Indifference  and  lack  of  grit  have  led  to  failure  and  finally  to  dismissal, 
until  we,  fellow-classmates,  a mere  173,  remain  to  realize  our  ambition,  to  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  our  labor. 

There  is,  however,  a second  purpose  to  Class  Day,  another  motive  for  oui 
gathering  here.  After  spending  from  four  to  six  years  of  our  youth  withirf  the  shel- 
tering walls  of  Latin  School,  the  time  must  need  come  for  us  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
institution  that  has  fostered  and  reared  us,  that  has  gathered  us  under  its  protect- 
ing wing  and  made  us  what  we  are  today.  Latin  School  is  not  a certain  imposing 
edifice  with  its  massive  pillars  and  walls  of  stone.  The  spirit  which  she  fosters, 
the  traditions  that  are  hers,  the  sons  whom  she  has  borne  and  reared  to  manhood 
these,  aye,  these  are  Latin  School.  Of  these  has  Latin  School  been  comprised 
since  the  beginning  and  will  be  till  the  end.  Our  task,  fellow  classmates,  is  rot 
to  make  a reputation  but  to  maintain  one;  to  bear  the  standard  of  Latin  School  to 
our  Colleges  and  thence  into  our  lives,  keeping  it  as  spotless  as  human  hands  arc 
able. 

Since  the  founding  of  our  school,  many  men  have  benefited  from  the  education 
which  she  has  to  offer.  The  names  of  a few  of  those  who  have  carried  the  banner 
of  Latin  School  into  the  realm  of  honor  and  glory,  who  have  striven  with  might  and 
main  to  repay  their  Alma  Mater,  we  see  upon  our  walls.  I pause  a moment  to  look 
into  your  faces,  fellow-classmates,  before  I ask:  Where  is  the  Hale,  the  Hancock, 
the  Franklin,  of  tomorrow?  Every  generation  must  have  its  leaders.  Who  will 
say  that  in  this  Class  of  1927  there  are  no  leaders  for  the  future?  Yet,  we  cannot 
all  be  leaders,  we  cannot  all  be  a Hale  or  a Franklin,  but  we  can,  every  one  of  us, 
live  up  to  the  standards  and  traditions  of  Latin  School,  and  stand  true  to  our  colors 
to  the  end. 

Fellow-classmates,  are  we  unprepared  for  such  a stupendous  task  as  that 
which  confronts  us?  Are  we  ignorant  of  how  to  walk  the  Way  of  Life?  No!  De- 
cidedly no!  Two  things  Latin  School  has  stressed  and  imparted  to  us  which  ha\e 
prepared  us  as  well  as  a school  is  able  for  what  lies  before  us.  Latin  School  is  pri- 
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marily  a school  for  the  building  of  character,  and  secondarily,  a teacher  of  wisdom. 
In  the  midst  of  a world  of  materialism,  Latin  School  has  ever  emphasized  the  spirit- 
ual side  of  life,  and  given  to  her  sons  a knowledge  of  the  real  value  of  nobility  of 
thought,  purity  of  life,  greatness  of  soul.  The  practical  and  the  spiritual  have  been 
well  balanced  indeed.  Our  youth  with  all  its  dreams,  all  its  hopes,  all  its  visions, 
and  all  its  ideals  has  rested  safely  in  the  hands  of  our  beloved  headmaster  and  our 
worthy  faculty.  In  short,  our  sojourn  at  Latin  School  has  taught  us  how  to  live, 
and  living,  how  to  succeed. 

With  this  preparation,  fellow-classmates,  we  are  about  to  enter  a higher  insti- 
tution of  learning  and  to  go  thence  into  the  world.  If  ever  those  qualities 
which  Latin  School  fosters  were  needed,  they  are  needed  to  day.  The  world  has 
seen  enough  and  more  of  materialism,  and  its  fruit — destruction  and  desolation. 
The  one  thing  that  the  world  needs  more  than  all  else  is  Love!  Love  and  friend- 
ship, brother  to  Love—  these  will  bring  world  peace;  these  will  do  more  to  end  war 
than  all  the  limitation  of  arms  treaties  ever  made.  Love  will  give  you  a broadness 
of  view,  a greatness  of  soul,  “a  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  the  endless  universe.”  One 
great  philosopher  has  said,  ‘‘That  man  is  happy  who  has  something  to  do,  something 
to  love,  something  to  hope  for.”  But  we  need  not  take  recourse  to  philosophers 
for  this  doctrine.  Latin  School  has  taught  us  this. 

And  so  it  is  with  a mixed  emotion  of  sorrow  and  pride  that  we,  the  class  of 
1927,  turn  from  the  sheltering  walls  of  our  beloved  school,  ever-mindful  of  her  ten- 
der care  and  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Campbell  and  our  faculty,  to  join  the  great 
Brotherhood  of  Latin  School  Alumni. 
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The  Class  Prophecy 

John  J.  Wright,  Jr. 

Some  fifty  odd  years  after  I received  my  discharge  for  long  and  faithful  atten- 
dance at  B.  L.  S.,  I chanced  to  find  myself  walking  along  the  shores  of  the  great 
lake  separating  the  world  from  Camelot  and  Lvonesse, — the  lands  of  which  I had 
read  while  yet  and  still  an  all-suffering  second-class  student  at  the  famous  training 
camp  for  the  State  Hall  of  Fame.  Looking  out  on  the  sombre,  expansive  waters 
of  the  lake,  I marked  with  some  astonishment  the  approach  of  an  unusual  craft, 
shaped  like  a dragon  and  remarkably  like  the  boat  which  bore  King  Arthur  in  the 
dim,  damp,  ages  when  Louis  Pasteur  Avenue  was  a duck  pond.  Imagine  my  further 
surprise  to  see  in  the  boat  a regal  individual,  who,  I concluded,  might  be  King  Arthur 
himself. 

“King  Arthur!”  I gasped. 

“King  Arthur,  me  eye!”  said  the  regal  individual,  “I’m  Tom  Dunn.” 

This  information  puzzled  me.  The  last  I had  heard  of  Tom  he  was  Sporting 
Editor  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  but  nevertheless,  I took  his  word  for  it  and, 
accepting  his  invitation,  jumped  into  the  boat.  Tom  explained  to  me  as  we  set 
sail  that  a colony  of  1927  grads  had  left  Paradise  because  of  the  number  of  English 
High  Students  whose  souls  had  been  saved.  These  Latinites  had  moved  to  Lyon- 
esse,  where  they  lived  pretty  much  as  they  had  on  earth. 

“I’m  the  big  gun  over  there,  taking  the  place  of  King  Arthur,”  said  Tom.  He 
then  offered  to  show  me  around  and  find  some  of  the  fellows  for  me  or  have  Merlin, 
the  magician,  tell  me  the  fate  of  some  of  the  more  active  fellows. 

At  this  point  a mud  scow  hove  into  sight  commanded  by  His  Lowness  Frank 
W.  Hove.  Haywood,  another  gob,  was  shovelling  mud,  while  Firstmate  Langan 
was  waving  a night-shirt.  These  natty  and  nutty  gobs  reminded  me  of  another 
would-be  admiral  from  B.  L.  S.,  Bobby  Verge,  who  had,  Tom  said,  done  so  well 
at  Annapolis  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  gave  him  an  appointment  as  bundle 
boy  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Store  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  By  this  time  the  spires 
of  Lvonesse  began  to  shine  in  the  distance.  On  the  top  of  one  of  the  towers  I saw 
a group  waving  at  some  unknown  object.  Tom  noticed  my  puzzled  expression. 
“Those  are  Burke,  Massell,  Bill  Devlin,  Gormley,  Rourke,  Larkin  and  Wilson. 
They’ve  got  positions  in  the  Signal  Corps  where  they  make  use  of  talents  developed 
in  waving  at  a party  in  a nearby  building.” 

When  we  reached  Lyonesse,  I had  to  step  back  to  avoid  being  hit  by  an  on- 
rushing  form  whose  speed  led  me  to  believe  it  must  be  either  Boches  or  Dick  Hegarty. 
It  was  McManus,  however,  who  heard  the  words  “Latin  School”  and  thought  it 
was  his  zero  hour,  8.. 59. 9.  Boches  and  Hegarty,  I learned,  worked  for  a Harvard 
professor  chasing  butterflies.  Gerry  Long  made  use  of  his  French  talents  by  be- 
coming famous  as  a manufacturer  of  French  Fried  Potatoes.  Moskowitz,  the  Shot- 
put  artist,  broke  all  records  in  the  Olympics  tossing  split-peas. 

While  passing  up  the  main  street  of  Lyonesse  1 saw  Lester  Kahn  jerking  soda 
in  a Liggett  Store.  Tom  said  that  Lester  was  also  manager  of  Simon  Swig’s  Ball- 
room. A huge  sign  on  the  top  of  a hill  in  Camelot  asked  Lyoncesc  llappcrs  to  retain 
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their  school-girl  complexion  by  using  Cullinane,  Garlitz,  and  Goggin’s  famous  cosme- 
tics as  originally  used  by  the  manufacturers. 

As  we  drew  nigh  to  Tom’s  palace,  we  met  Merlin,  the  famous  Arthurian  magi- 
cian who  volunteered  to  tell  me  something  about  what  had  become  of  some  of  the 
Class. 

“Of  course,”  said  he,  “I  don’t  know  what  became  of  all  the  fellows.  Some 
are  still  at  B.  L.  S.  taking  College  Boards,  extra  subjects,  and  headache  powders. 
But,  here  goes  on  a few:  Fred  Manning  is  coach  of  archery  at  Simmons.  Aisner 
and  Kahn,  the  tennis  twins,  eloped  with  Helen  Wills  and  Suzanne  Lenglen.  Mc- 
Ehlinev  and  Stretch  Sullivan,  those  lofty  laddies,  are  dusting  the  ceilings  of  cathe- 
drals and  killing  moths  on  the  California  giant  oaks.  Frank  Moylan  conducts  a 
letters-to-the-lovelorn  column  when  he  is  not  auctioneering.  Jap  Finnegan  is 
on  Keith’s  circuit  reciting  a Red  Light  on  the  track.  Gene  Suck  is  posing  for  Arrow 
Collar  ads;  Marshall  is  working  for  the  Gov’t,  blowing  up  dirigibles  in  time  of  war; 
Jim  Colbert  is  doing  aesthetic  dancing  with  Gelda  Gray.  The  three  Smiths  have 
grown  beards  and  are  peddling  shaving  cream,  toothpaste,  and  Lepage’s  glue  with- 
out bothering  to  label  the  tubes.  Buck  Berkwitz  is  doing  time  since  the  Animal 
Rescue  League  solved  the  mystery  of  that  fur  coat  of  his  by  noticing  an  astounding 
shortage  of  cats  in  Buck ’s  neighborhood.  Clarence  Jacobson  and  Owen  McKenna 
take  turns  directing  the  Drum  Corps  at  the  Halifax  Home  for  Armless  Infidels. 
“Daddy”  Iacopucci,  as  he  is  known,  celebrated  his  seventy-fifth  birthday  by  marry- 
ing a twelve-year  old  Jamaica  Plain  school-girl.  Joe  McNamara,  editor  of  Wierd 
Tales,  was  last  seen  butchering  an  Octupus  assisted  by  Glaucus,  Abeces,  and  a 
savage  lion.  Eddie  Robinson  dyed  his  mustachio  black  and  started  a correspon- 
dence School  for  Detectives.  Professor  Charles  William  Bush,  C.  O.  D.,  I.  O.  U., 
by  a skillful  application  of  Boyle’s  Law  and  Archimedes’  principle  perfected  a 
perpetual  motion  machine  which  creates  enough  amperes  to  equal  the  number  of 
grams  per  cc.  in  a bag  of  garlic  fumes.  Gilmartin  edited  a handbook  entitled,  “How 
To  Be  a Successful  Declaimer  and  Keep  the  Hair  Well-Groomed.”  The  Reverend 
William  I.  Munroe  was  unfrocked  as  a missionary  to  the  Canary  Islands  for  pedd- 
ling fire-water  to  the  Indians  in  his  spare  time.  Shershevsky  murdered  Silverman 
for  calling  a clear  case  of  Zeugma  mixed  with  a spondaic  hendiadys,  a syllaberancept- 
ical  diaeresis.  Norman  Ziegler  became  Bishop  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  having  resigned 
his  position  as  Head  of  the  Dep’t  of  higher  Mathematics,  Calculus  and  Dead  Lan- 
guages at  the  Home  for  Little  Wanderers.  “Maury”  Levinson  is  on  the  stage  play- 
ing the  part  of  a bloodhound  in  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  Castleman  is  still  at  B.  L.  S. 
bawling  from  the  declamation  platform  for  his  Rosamond,  liberty  or  death.  Ben 
Baker  is  a fish  peddler,  while  Fritz  Costigan  made  good  as  head  coach  of  football 
at  the  Home  for  Blind  Babies.  Sam  Rubenstein  is  curator  at  Franklin  Park  and 
gives  the  hyenas  lessons  in  laughing.  George  Dunham  is  editor  of  the  Bars  and 
Stripes,  the  Charlestown  Jail  weekly;  he  was  locked  up  for  libelling  Grant  Gilmore, 
the  mayor  of  New  Haven.  Bob  Sullivan’s  photographs  were  sold  in  Hollywood 
until  the  Hollywood  Board  of  Trade  protested  that  all  the  movie  actresses  were 
leaving  for  Boston.  Paul  McGrath,  Beau  Brummel  extraordinaire,  put  Ramon 
Navarro  out  of  work.” 

At  this  point  Merlin  was  interrupted  in  his  recital  by  the  ravings  of  a lunatic 
whom  we  heard  shouting,  “Rings!  Rings!  Rings!  12  Karats!  Gold  Plated!  Rings 
Rings!  Size  9!  10  Karats!  G Onions!  Rings!”  Turning  I saw  Mudarri  dressed  up  in 
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a Turkish  towel  and  slipping  rings  on  and  off  his  toes.  I would  have  tried  to  soothe 
Muddy  but  I heard  a deafening  crash  behind  me  and  turned  to  see  Goldman  rising 
from  the  wreck  of  a Kiddy  Kar  and  waving  aloft  a half-pint  tonic  bottle.  Not  far 
away  was  the  Ex-Chairman  of  the  Banquet  Committee,  Frank  Sapanaro,  running 
a hot-dog  stand.  Tom  Dunn  told  me  that  Frank  had  gone  into  partnership  with 
the  woman  who  sold  pop-corn  on  the  corner  near  Girls  Latin  but  they  couldn’t  agree 
on  whether  or  not  a hot-dog  was  fit  to  sell  after  its  25th  cooking.  Zietlen  and  Rot- 
man  rushed  up  then  and  tried  to  sell  me  some  Mellin’s  Food  with  a copy  of  Bob 
Peel’s  “Confessions  of  a Confession  Story  Writer’’  included  free. 

With  this  I turned  to  Tom  and  told  him  Fd  had  quite  enough,  hence  we  set 
sail  back  for  civilization. 

On  the  way  back  the  boat  struck  something  that  was  coming  through  the  water 
in  the  other  direction  GO  miles  per  second  with  such  force  that  the  boat 
shook  and  the  something  sank.  “Brines,’’  said  Tom.  He  was  about  to  tell  me 
that  Leo  Mullonev  was  a tight  rope  walker  under  the  name  of  Oscar  Pickle  in  the 
circus  where  Kline  was  crawling  through  needle  eyes,  when  I heard  a murmuring 
noise  which  grew  constanlty  louder  and  louder  until  I heard  distinctly  the  words 
“ — in  the  College  Boards  for  1956 — now,  you  drop  a perpendicular  and  bisect — .” 

I awoke  with  a start  and  turned  to  George  Wells. 

“Gee,  what  a nightmare!  What  problem  is  he  doing?” 

But  George,  stroking  his  beard,  was  sound  asleep. 

Witnesses: — 

G.  R.  Dunham 
L.  I.  Garlitz 
E.  B.  Castleman 


G.  Gilmore 
J.  A.  Burke 
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The  Class  Will 


We,  the  upper-stratum  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  being,  through  some  inex- 
plicable trick  of  chance,  possessed,  for  the  while,  of  our  several  faculties,  by  a 
supreme  exertion  of  that  Mental  Matter  that  should  serve  as  an  Idea-Incubator 
rather  than  as  an  Obstacle  to  keep  our  Back-bones  from  ending  in  Infinity,  do  ordain, 
declare,  conjugate,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  this,  our  last  Will  and  Testament. 

1.  To  the  School  in  general  we  leave  our  apologies.  We  meant  well ! 

2.  To  Class  II  we  leave  the  Right  of  Choice:  a seventh  period  in  Advanced 
German,  French,  or  Mathematics.  Nothing  over  ten  percent. 

3.  To  Class  III  we  leave  our  sincere  hope  that  sometime  before  they  quit 
these  Classic  Corridors,  an  athletic  field  with  full  equipment,  including  mud- 
puddles,  carefully  sharpened  rocks,  and  sudden  deviations  from  the  horizontal, 
may  grace  the  prairie  overhung  by  the  Register  Sanctum. 

4.  To  Class  IV  we  leave  our  motto,  “C’eau  je  role  main,”  which  we  adopted 
when  we,  too,  fondly  used  to  dream  of  inhuman  torture  chambers  where  the  Cap- 
tain and  his  beastly  Lieutenants  were  repeatedly  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  a 
revolting  death  so  that  they  might  suffer  further  and  more  excruciating  torments. 

5.  To  the  lower  school  we  leave  the  example  of  our  noble  selves  to  show  them 
what  they  will  inevitably  become  if  they  stay  long  enough.  If  this  gentle  hint 
doesn’t  rouse  them,  they  deserve  the  fate! 

6.  Paul  McGrath  and  “Maury”  Levinson  leave  a fund  for  the  awarding  of 
medals  to  be  known  as  the  McLevinson  Medals,  awarded  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Play  Cast  who  provokes  on  the  part  of  the  feminine  contingent  at  the  Class 
Play  the  most  number  of  Ohs  and  A hs,  and  the  member  who  provokes  the  most 
numbers  of  Ahs  and  Ohs. 

7.  The  Ring  Committee,  in  memory  of  its  Chairman,  provides  for  the  Wasphy 
Assad  Mudarri  Prize  for  the  Physics  student  with  the  greatest  displacement  and 
coefficient  of  expansion. 

8.  In  event  of  a tie  for  the  above,  lots  are  to  be  cast  for  a pair  of  stained- 
glass  shoelacings,  the  Isadore  Samuel  Zeitlen  Prize,  for  the  member  of  Class  I who, 
by  laboratory  experiment,  is  shown  to  be  of  the  greatest  density,  regardless  of  mere 
rank  in  military  drill. 

9.  A fourth  fund,  the  Joseph  L.  McNamara  fund,  is  to  be  used  in  decorating 
the  grave  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe  and  in  providing  for  the  widows  of  Latin  School 
Alumni  strangled  to  death  by  octopuses  or  smothered  by  volcanic  eruptions. 

10.  A number  of  other  funds  are  left  for  the  following  prizes: 

The  Eliza  Castleman  Scholarship  for  French  actresses  desirous  of  studying 
Embalming  at  Posse  Nissen. 

The  E.  H.  Theodore  Robinson  Prize  for  students  desirous  of  becoming  gard- 
eners or  horticulturists. 

The  Wilson  Prize  for  information  leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the 
ignoble  scoundrel  who  suggested  that  ads  be  included  in  the  Play  Program. 

11.  Jap  Finnegan  leaves  a can  of  Red  Metal  Polish  which  he  recommends 
to  other  Titian-haired  sheiks  as  an  excellent  hair  groom,  even  superior  to  Stikum 
or  Staystuk. 
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12.  The  Relay  Team  leaves  a cloud  of  dust  and  all  competitors — far  behind. 

13.  Aron  Gilmartin  leaves  the  original  copy  of  his  argument  against  death 
bv  elocution. 

14.  Bob  Sullivan  leaves  a pair  of  track  shoes  well  spotted  with  Philadelphia 
mud. 

15.  The  following  volumes  are  bequeathed  to  the  library: 

Haywood:  “Famous  Stamps  I Have  Stuck  To.” 

Callahan  and  Baker:  “Pointers  for  the  Pale,”  and  “Beauty’s  Boast — A Boyish 
Blush.” 

Tom  Dunn:  “Confessions  of  an  Athlete,  Politician,  Editor,  Military  Genius, 
Manager,  and  Social  Lion.” 

Hoye,  Moylan,  Wilkie,  and  Company,  Editors:  “Who’s  Who  at  Girls’  High, 
Girls’  Latin,  Practical  Arts,  and  Teachers’  College.” 

16.  The  Register  leaves  two  volumes  of  used  jokes — rebuilt  and  remodelled, 
but  fundamentally  as  funny  as  when  they  left  the  original  School  Street  Building. 
In  accordance  with  an  ancient  Register  tradition  it  is  stipulated  that  no  joke  can 
appear  twice  in  any  one  number  of  the  magazine  unless  the  wording  is  substantially 
changed. 

17.  The  Banquet  Committee  leaves  a fund  for  the  distribution  of  concrete 
cream  puffs  and  mahogany  cocoanut  cakes  in  the  lunch  room. 

18.  Norman  Ziegler  leaves  a torn  and  tattered  edition  of  the  Book  of  Knowl- 
edge. 

19.  The  various  Senior  Class  Rooms  make  the  following  bequests 

Room  301  leaves  a fund  for  the  Nathan  Kline  Prize,  a cast  iron  teething  ring, 
for  the  class  microbe. 

Room  303  leaves  its  complete  Boy  Scout  Signal  Outfit. 

Room  307  leaves  a collection  of  misdemeanor  marks,  the  Kahn-Bcrkwitz  Col- 
lection, to  be  distributed  as  bonuses  to  students  in  each  division  who  shall  be  con- 
spicuous for  faithful  endeavor  in  the  accumulation  of  like  disciplinary  units. 

Room  311  leaves  a like  collection,  the  Manning  Collection,  to  be  disposed 
of  in  a similar  manner. 

Room  317  leaves  a fund  for  the  awarding  of  miniature  grindstones  in  memory 
of  Frank  and  Goodman. 

20.  George  Dunham  and  Bob  Peel  leave  the  original  copies  of  their  earliest 
literary  successes:  “How  I Spent  My  Vacation”  (4+),  and,  “My  Favorite 
Study.”  (0) 

21.  Gormley  and  Gilmore  leave  their  neckties  to  the  Bolshevists  to  be  used 
as  National  Banners. 

22.  Verge  and  Costigan  leave  space  in  the  Sporting  Pages  of  the  several 
dailies  to  future  flashes. 

23.  John  Wright  leaves  his  library  of  repartee  and  his  complete  encyclopedia 
of  synonyms,  antonyms,  adjectives,  and  substantives. 

24.  The  whole  Class  leaves  reluctantly  and  with  its  sincere  respects  to  the 
Headmaster  and  Faculty,  and  its  hearty  best-wishes  to  the  student  body. 


— John  J.  Wright,  Jr. 
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It  Pays  To  Advertise 

By  Ilackett  and  McGrew 
Presented  by  The  Class  of  1927 


CAST 

(In  order  of  their  appearance) 


Mary  Grayson 
Johnson,  a butler 
Countess  de  Beaurien 
Rodney  Martin 
Cyrus  Martin 
Ambrose  Peale 
Marie,  a maid 
William  Smith 
Mr.  McChesney  . 
Miss  Burke 
Ellery  Clark  . 

Charles  Bronson  . 


Donald  F.  Mulcahy 
Maurice  P.  Shaw 
. Eli  B.  Castleman 
Paid  K.  McGrath 
Arthur  Ronrke 
Maurice  S.  Levinson 
Nathan  B.  Epstein 
Bertram  Mats 
Leic  is  Rose 
Arnold  E.  Kahn 
Robert  Peel 
Benjamin  Baker 


Pause  and  admire!  Class  I,  on  the  eventful  evening  of  May  6,  presented  the 
play,  “It  Pays  to  Advertise.”  It  was  a thorough,  absolute,  pure  success.  Al- 
though few  members  of  the  cast  were  members  of  the  Dramatic  Club,  they  per- 
formed in  many  instances,  as  well  as,  and  (whispered)  sometimes  better  than,  that 
worthy  organization.  Who  can  forget  winsome  Donald  Mulcahy  as  Mary  Grayson , 
or  the  flashy  Countess  de  Beaurien,  played  by  Eli  Castleman?  There  were  few 
“hitches”  to  the  evening  and  things  progressed  generally  pretty  well.  McGrath, 
Rourke  and  Levinson  gave  capable  performances,  nor  were  the  others  lacking  in 
capability.  The  outstanding  work  of  the  evening  must,  however,  be  attributed  to 
Robert  Peel,  who  was  easily  equal  to  the  best  that  the  legitimate  stage  can  offer. 
We  have  not  seen  all  those  that  tread  the  boards  but  none  to  our  mind  are  in  any 
way  superior  to  the  Ellery  Clark  of  Peel’s  impersonation.  To  all  of  which  every 
member  of  audience  and  cast  will  add  a fervent  “Amen”. 

We  must  agree  that  the  effort  of  Class  I met  with  success.  With  the  question, 
“Where  were  the  managers  when  the  lights  went  out?”  we  tender  our  congratula- 
tions to  the  Class,  cast,  and  committee  and  hope  the  precedent  will  be  followed. 
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The  Senior  Hop 

On  the  evening  of  February  28,  1927,  the  Senior  class  held  its  Hop.  The 
Dance  Committee,  with  Chairman  McGrath,  chose  to  use  the  Hotel  Beaconsfield 
ballroom.  At  eight  P.  M.  the  orchestra  arrived  (we  speak  from  hearsay)  and  by 
nine  o’clock  a number  of  the  dancers  had  come  (we  speak  now  with  certainty  and 
knowledge).  At  that  hour  affairs  were  progressing  well  and  the  crowd  was  rapidly 
increasing.  Before  the  evening  was  over  it  was  known  that  the  dance  was  a social 
and  lucrative  success.  (The  Committee  would  reverse  the  order,  but  we  say  art 
and  culture  first). 

The  floor  was  good  but  the  “marble”  columns  in  the  center  were  neither  beauti- 
ful nor  a joy  forever.  Unwary  beings  habitually  hit  them  and  many  a fair  partner 
was  righteously  wrathful.  However,  gorgeous  blue  program  booklets  atoned  a great 
deal  for  architectural  defects.  There  is  such  a book  on  exhibition  in  the  Sanctum, 
incidentally,  and  the  wonder,  including  tassle,  may  be  surveyed  free  of  charge, 
plus  a tax  of  three  gold  marks. 

The  Dance  Committee,  which  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  fine  work,  is  planning 
another  dance  for  June  28th. 

The  Class  Banquet 

On  the  evening  of  May  27,  the  Crystal  Room  of  the  Hotel  Kenmore  saw  the 
Class  of  1927  from  the  Schola  Latina  Bostoniensis  busily  engaged  in  satiating  the 
pangs  of  hunger  (it  was  eight  o’clock)  and  also  attending  to  its  social  duties.  The 
committee  probably  gave  little  thought  to  the  mere  viands,  for  the  meal  might  have 
been  better  and  the  coffee  could  not  have  been  worse.  That  is,  perhaps,  more 
the  fault  of  the  chef,  for  the  general  idea  and  plan  of  the  dinner  was  good.  The 
choice  of  speakers  showed  care  and  consideration.  Mr.  O’Brien,  the  non-partisan 
partisan,  was  toastmaster  and  a fine  one.  He  was  right  on  hand  with  his  stock 
wf  stories  and  if  laughter  aids  digestion  the  class  had  no  trouble  on  that  score. 
Mr.  Campbell  was  introduced  by  our  jovial  toastmaster,  and  we  had  a most  in- 
teresting half  hour  listening  to  our  Headmaster.  His  supply  of  anecdotes  was  as 
inexhaustible  as  Mr.  O’Brien’s  and  were  indeed  enjoyable.  We  listened  to  tales  of 
“Uncle  Cudjoe”  and  others  of  the  familiar  old  line,  many  of  whose  portraits  grace 
the  walls  of  the  assembly  hall.  Colonel  Penney  followed  Mr.  Campbell  and  said 
a few  words.  After  him,  Mr.  Sullivan  of  the  School  Committee  gave  us  a serious 
talk  and  in  closing  promised  to  be  with  us  at  Graduation. 

In  conclusion  there  were  songs  and  banker  acts  by  eighteen-year  olds,  the 
latter  being  prominent  and  considered  well  by  the  characters  but  seemed  a bitout 
of  place  in  a class  of  graduates  from  this  School.  When  the  time  comes  when  youths 
will  be  willing  to  be  and  act  like  youths  instead  of  unconsciously  caricaturing  older 
characteristics,  class  banquets  will  be  complete  and  sensible  successes.  “Stogies” 
in  the  mouths  of  babes  interfere  with  teething. 

However,  congratulations  to  the  committee  on  its  general  management.  Ix-sser 
evils  cannot  dim  the  fact  that  they  chose  the  best  of  speakers  and  succeeded  in 
making  the  evening  a pleasant  one. 
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Lawrence  Prize  Essay 

MODERN  JOURNALISM 
Reginald  Powers  McElhiney 

Boy:  “Is  there  anything  in  the  paper  today,  sir?” 

The  Man:  “Why,  son,  all  the  world  is  in  the  paper.”  — Thackeray. 

To  treat  a broad  subject  in  an  equally  broad  manner  is  obviously  the  task  of 
one  who  would  choose  “Modern  Journalism”  for  the  title  of  his  theme.  Modern 
Journalism!  How  many  volumes  have  been  and  still  could  be  written  on  a hundred 
different  phases  of  this  immensely  interesting  world  institution! 

And  so,  in  order  not  to  lean  too  much  to  the  side  of  generalization,  I have  selected 
several  particular  topics  concerning  the  modern  newspaper  industry  for  special 
mention  in  this  essay.  However,  should  I be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  omission  in  describ- 
ing the  various  issues  pertaining  to  journalism,  let  it  be  attributed  to  my  desire  to 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  regulation  essay  length. 

Of  course,  the  most  obvious  thing  about  modern  journalism  is  the  journal  itself. 
It  is,  therefore,  appropriate,  perhaps,  that  I commence  this  treatise  with  a short 
description  of  what  I call  “the  mechanics  of  the  newspaper.”  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded in  newspaper  circles  that  advances  in  journalism  have  been  largely  mechanical 
and  material,  a concession  which  may  be  well  proved  by  a visit  to  the  printing  room 
of  your  nearest  newspaper  establishment.  Here  one  will  find  colossal  printing 
presses  and  other  equally  large  and  noisy  machines  which  contrast  interestingly 
with  the  out-moded  hand  presses  of  the  latter  day  Fourth  Estate.  Most  unique 
labor  saving  devices  are  made  use  of  in  turning  out  the  numerous  editions  in  a space 
of  an  hour  or  two,  and  it  is  surprising  how  few  men  are  required  in  the  work  of  print- 
ing a great  daily  paper. 

Most  of  the  help  in  a modern  newspaper  office  is  required  “upstairs”  where  the 
news  is  either  bought,  brought  or  made.  Here,  there  is  little  or  no  contrast  with  the 
methods  and  system  of  former  days.  The  editor-in-chief  still  reigns  supreme  in 
authority;  he  is  still  revered,  respected,  envied,  and  feared;  his  responsibility  still 
extends  to  the  last  word  in  the  paper,  and  even  the  editorial  policy  often  rests  solely 
with  his  judgment,  he,  in  many  cases,  contributing  to  the  editorial  page.  In  a word, 
the  editor-in-chief  still  moulds  the  very  persbnalitv  of  his  paper,  and,  more  impor- 
tant, the  character  of  public  opinion.  Since  everyone,  in  this  late  day,  is  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  operation  of  a newspaper  establishment,  it  would  be  entirely 
idle  for  me  to  elaborate  on  the  offices  and  duties  of  the  personel  of  a modern  daily 
paper.  Who  is  there  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  business  of  the  departments 
headed  by  the  dramatic,  musical,  political,  financial,  sporting  or  literary  editors? 
Their  titles  are  self  explanatory.  There  are,  of  necessity,  many  other  departments 
and  department  heads,  but  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  uninteresting  and  insignifi- 
cant. I am,  however,  moved  to  make  mention  of  that  often  overlooked  and  always 
overworked  individual,  the  reporter.  This  highly  underrated  employee  is  as  neces- 
sary to  the  newspaper  as  are  the  printing  presses  themselves,  but,  strange  to  say, 
his  work,  though  long  and  tedious,  is  meagerly  rewarded. 
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But  let  not  the  discussion  of  this  subject  be  “mean,  narrow,  pinched  and  con- 
tracted.” Let  us  consider  the  modern  journal  as  an  educational  force.  Surely: 
no  one  will  deny  the  fact  that  news,  per  se,  is  one  of  the  outstanding  agencies  by  which 
the  standard  of  intelligence  of  our  people  is  being  raised.  If  Tennyson,  who  said, 
“I  am  a part  of  all  that  I have  met,”  were  here  today,  he  could  find  no  better  proof  of 
the  truth  of  his  statement  than  in  the  way  in  which  we  all  garner  learning  from  the 
newspapers  for  the  price  of  two  cents  a day.  For  example:  about  two  years  ago, 
papers  began  to  print  daily  cross-word  puzzles,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  a 
veritable  dictionary  craze  swept  the  land.  In  front  parlors,  in  taxicabs,  in  barber 
shops,  in  subways,  people  racked  their  brains  for  that  “South  African  bird  in  three 
letters.”  And  everyone  benefited.  More  recently,  the  dailies  have  been  conducting 
columns  of  questions  and  answers  on  subjects  of  popular  interest.  The  public  has 
been  quick  to  respond  to  this  new  type  of  mental  exercise,  and  now  we  are  all  set 
sail  on  a quest  for  general  information. 

Again,  the  educational  value  of  the  newspaper  is  by  no  means  a recent  develop- 
ment. While  it  is  true  that  they  were  founded  primarily  as  business  enterprises, 
it  is  no  less  a fact  that  they  were  founded  for  the  purpose  of  giving  accurate  informa- 
tion regularly  to  the  masses.  What,  after  all,  does  the  word  “newspaper”  mean? 
It  means,  simply,  a medium  for  distributing  news,  information,  knowledge, — edu- 
cation. F.ven  a second  rate  murder  story  or  a third  page  railroad  accident  is  edu- 
cational, if  only  to  tell  the  model  revolver  the  murderer  used,  or  to  describe  the  loca- 
tion of  the  train  accident.  But  think  of  the  many  and  varied  departments  main- 
tained for  years  by  the  average  journal:  the  Household,  Radio,  Magazine,  Financial, 
Sport  and  Literary,  then  think  of  the  editorial  page,  the  comments  on  historical  events, 
even  the  Weather  Report,  and  you  must  draw  the  conclusion  that,  after  all,  the  news- 
papers are  not  all  advertising,  and  that  if  knowledge  is  power,  the  papers  have  that 
power. 

It  is  indeed  a platitude  that  news  exerts  an  enormous  influence  on  public  opinion, 
zerhaps  the  best  evidence  of  this  is  the  effort  of  propagandists  to  use  it.  For  in 
spite  of  the  professed  disdain  of  the  newspapermen  for  this  low  type  of  press  agentrv, 
it  must  be  owned  that  a large  percentage  of  the  news  content  of  almost  any  paper 
you  may  choose  to  pick  up  is  propaganda.  This  business  of  calling  in  the  press 
agent  by  organizations  and  individuals  and  commanding  the  press  for  purely  selfish 
purposes  is  distinctly  a modern  phase  of  journalism,  having  had  its  birth  just  prior 
to  and  during  the  war. 

What  better  medium  is  there  for  moulding  public  opinion  than  the  editorial 
page?  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  great  public  issues  have  been 
decided  through  the  editorial  debating  eloquence  of  the  Solons  of  the  press.  It  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  the  sparkling  deviltry  and  fiery  frankness  of  the  great  papers  of 
the  ’90’s  is  not  in  evidence  today  in  editorials  on  momentous  questions.  Where 
could  one  match  today,  the  candor  of  Horace  Greeley’s  signed  articles  in  his  old 
“New  York  Tribune ?”  The  devotion  to  principle  and  earnest  determination  to  form 
a correct  public  opinion  of  this  man,  the  great  immortal  figure  in  newspaperdom, 
is  best  shown  in  a comment  made  by  him  which  follows.  (I  quote  from  “Horace 
Greeley,”  by  Don  Seitz.)  “I  never  before  so  realized  the  baseness  of  the  editorial 
profession,  according  to  the  vulgar  conception  of  it  . . . scores  volunteered  assurance 
that  I was  defying  public  opinion;  that  most  of  my  readers  were  against  me;  as  if 
I could  be  induced  to  write  what  they  wished  said,  rather  than  what  they  needed  to 
be  told.” 
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In  recent  years,  there  has  appeared  an  entirely  new  and  different  conception 
of  the  journalistic  art.  I refer  to  the  tabloid  newspaper.  A new  conception  indeed, 
— and  one  to  be  reckoned  with;  such  is  the  opinion  of  many  experts  who  advertise 
themselves  as  benefactors  of  the  public.  Within  the  last  five  years  there  have  sprung 
up  some  half  hundred  of  these  journals,  which,  cry  the  altruists,  are  destroying  the 
moral  fibre  of  our  people.  In  outward  and  inward  appearance,  these  tabloids 
smack  of  the  modern  American  lower  class  modus  vivendi.  Small  in  size  and  therefore 
easily  read  in  the  crowded  street  cars,  with  glaring  headlines,  profusely  illustrated 
with  pleasing  nudities  just  within  the  law,  with  a minimum  of  reading  matter, 
and  a maximum  of  advertising,  these  papers  are  finding  large  circulations  and  are 
seriously  cutting  in  on  those  of  the  old-line  papers.  Their  sole  purpose,  outside  of 
attaining  a record  advertising  lineage,  seems  to  be  to  get  all  the  murder  and  divorce 
news,  get  it  quickly,  and  print  it  in  that  inimitable  graphic  style  even  to  the  exclus- 
ion of  legitimate  international  or  local  news.  “Of  these  papers,”  says  Oswald  Garri- 
son Villard,  editor  of  The  Nation,  in  a recent  issue  of  The  Forum,  “It  is  perfectly 
true  that  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  and  stimulating  narratives  we 
have  ever  had,  portray  the  lives  and  experiences  of  those  who  have  defied  the  con- 
ventions of  their  times.  But  those  experiences,  those  revelations  of  certain  lives 
usually  last  because  of  their  earnestness,  their  sincerity,  their  unstudied  art,  their 
definite  contribution  to  literature  or  history.  The  true  confessions  and  the  revela- 
tions of  that  gutter  type  of  journalism  (tabloids)  prints,  lack  all  of  these  qualities. 
They  are  neither  literature — nor  earnest,  nor  sincere,  nor  true.  They  are  set  forth 
with  tongue  in  check  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  money;  and  they  would  be 
dropped  tomorrow  if  the  taste  of  those  who  buy  them  should  change,  or  those  who 
produce  them  could  find  something  else  that  would  sell  better.”  The  defenders  of  this 
“gutter  journalism,”  on  the  other  hand,  declare  a new  era  in  newspaperdom — a new 
method  of  placing  the  news  before  the  public  entirely  opposed  to  the  old,  conserva- 
tive and  clumsy  systems  of  the  regular  dailies.  They  declare  with  solemn  convic- 
tion, that  if  the  public  wants  nudities  and  sensationalism,  it  will  get  it,  and  that 
public  censorship  cannot  insure  private  morality.  In  retaliation,  the  conservatives 
state  that  over-emphasis  on  crime  and  scandal  tends  to  degenerate  society  and  threat- 
en stability  of  all  kinds;  that  to  dwell  continuously  on  morbid  and  unpleasant  facts 
is  dangerous  to  people  in  general.  But  enough;  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  conduct  a 
debate  on  the  merits  of  this  new  journalism.  I wish  merely  to  point  out  that  the 
tabloid  is  a definitely  established  and  growing  force  in  the  modern  newspaper  world. 

When  you  are  quietly  seated  at  your  breakfast  table  with  the  morning  edition 
of  your  favorite  paper,  whether  it  be  tabloid  or  not,  before  you,  do  you  ever  stop 
to  think  how  many  thousands  of  people  are  directly  or  indirectly  responsibile  for 
gathering  and  editing  the  news  items  you  casually  peruse?  It  is  a mighty  task;  and 
it  rests  not  so  much  on  the  shoulders  of  the  local  newspaper  office  as  upon  the  var- 
ious news  agencies  with  their  offices  scattered  over  the  circumference  of  the  earth. 
This,  too,  is  a comparatively  new  phase  of  journalism,  the  Associated  Press,  the 
largest  and  most  influential  of  the  news  agencies,  having  been  founded  in  about  1910. 
When  you  read  about  the  latest  Japanese  earthquake  or  the  new  revolution  in  Russia, 
you  rarely  notice  those  two  little  letters  “A.  P.”  on  the  date  line  of  the  item— but 
they  are  almost  always  there.  They  are  your  guarantee  that  the  information  is 
accurate  and  the  very  latest  obtainable.  Of  course  there  are  other  news  agencies, 
such  as  the  “Uitnecl  News”  and  the  “Public  Ledger  Co,”  which  are  conducted  on  a 
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somewhat  smaller  scale  and  cover  a more  narrow  field.  But  let  us  concern  ourselves 
for  the  present  with  the  “Associated  Press.” 

The  “Associated  Press,”  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New,  York 
besides  being  the  largest  co-operative  organization,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
in  the  world.  It  serves  more  than  twelve  hundred  member  papers,  has  eighty 
thousand  reporters  scattered  over  the  globe  and  annually  collects  and  expends 
$7,000,000.  This  corporation  can  make  no  profit  and  declare  no  dividends,  being 
managed  by  a board  of  fifteen  directors  with  whom  rests  the  power  to  admit  new 
papers  to  the  association.  The  amount  of  material  handled  daily  by  the  “Associated 
Press’  is  nothing  short  of  staggering.  More  than  750,000  words  are  transmitted 
daily  from  each  of  the  four  main  offices.  All  of  this  news  is  distributed  by  leased 
wires,  of  which  there  are  131,000  miles  in  the  system.  When  one  stops  to  think 
that  the  above  figures  are  for  the  United  States  only,  and  that  there  are  many  foreign 
offices,  one  begins  to  realize  the  vastness  and  value  of  this  organization,  which  is 
more  or  less  of  a public  utility. 

Another  truly  modern  feature  of  our  journalism  is  the  syndicate,  which  edits 
all  manner  of  newspaper  material  and  sends  it  sometimes  to  nearly  every  paper  in 
the  country.  So  that  now  Mutt  and  Jeff  or  Will  Rogers’  latest  story  appear  simul- 
taneously in  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  Many  newspaper  officials  condemn 
this  “canned  goods.”  They  say  it  destroys  the  individuality  of  their  papers, — but 
at  the  same  time,  we  notice  no  decrease  in  their  use  of  syndicated  articles.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  demand  for  space  fillers  will  thwart  any  attempt  of  editors  and  pub- 
lishers to  make  their  papers  distinctive. 

What  about  the  literary  value  of  the  modern  journals?  Certainly,  the  mass  of 
information  gathered  together  in  a well-edited  newspaper  of  today  must  be  considered 
of  some  worth  in  the  world  of  letters.  Remember  the  men  who  have  risen  to  liter- 
ary fame  through  apprenticeship  on  newspapers.  Their  names  include  George 
Jean  Nathan,  Theodore  Dreiser,  A.  Hamilton  Gibbs,  H.  L.  Mencken,  Arthur  Bris- 
bane, Don  Seitz,  and  a host  of  others  who  worked  up  from  the  lowly  office  of  reporter. 
Any  one  of  these  men  would  probably  tell  you  that  there  is  no  better  training  for  the 
embryo  author  than  a few  years  of  journalism.  But  it  is  easy  to  find  authorities 
who  describe  our  papers  as  having  sloppy  writing  and  poor  diction.  To  me,  this  seems 
especially  significant  when  I think  of  the  old  Spectator  of  Addison  and  Steele,  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  or  Dr.  Johnson’s  Taller,  whose  articles  are  even  today  read  with 
pleasure  and  as  models  of  the  English  style.  Of  course,  one  can  always  find  today 
book  reviews  and  editorials  which  bespeak  a learned  pen,  but  in  the  by  and  large,  let 
us  say,  the  literary  standards  of  our  journals  fall  far  below  those  of  an  earlier  day. 

Modern  journalism  fills  the  need  of  the  personal  touch  in  our  lives  more  than 
ever  before.  I quote  Henry  Seidel  Cauley  in  “American  Criticism  of  1920.”  “Watch 
the  girl  swaying  on  the  strap  in  the  subway  crowd,  a mere  fibre  in  the  impersonal 
mass,  and  see  how  eagerly  she  buries  herself  in  the  blazing  personalities  of  the  paper 
she  holds,  in  which  everything  from  the  fashion  in  stockings  to  international  news  is 
told  by  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  or  Ann,  speaking  intimately,  familiarly  to  her.”  It  is 
but  natural,  perhaps,  that  in  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  city  life  with  its  little  time  for 
close  friendships  and  its  huge  impersonal  crowds,  that  the  journals  should  realize 
the  advantage  of  striking  the  personal  note.  It  is  a truism  that  human  nature  does 
not  change,  and  just  as  in  the  colonial  days,  when  everyone  knew  his  townsman’s 
business,  so  today,  the  office  stenographer  is  interested  in  knowing  about  her  neigh- 
bor’s marriage,  divorce,  death  or  what  not.  In  a large  city,  to  provide  such  “small 
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town  gossip”  is  obviously  impossible,  but  some  of  the  papers  do  the  best  they  can — 
and  they  reap  the  reward.  Witness  the  “Whirling  Hub”  column  in  the  Boston 
Traveler  and  the  “Personals”  column  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

We  hear  much  about  the  corruption  of  the  press.  “The  press  is  controlled; 
the  press  controls;  the  press  lies;  you  can’t  believe  what  you  read  in  the  papers”; 
of  all  this  and  much  more  do  we  hear  the  modern  journals  accused.  And  although 
the  discerning  men  of  the  press  are  striving  to  change  this  generally  widespread 
public  attitude,  their  efforts  are  being  scantily  rewarded.  The  cards  are  stacked 
against  them;  and  rightly  so.  There  are  a few  things  the  public  does  not  need  to  be 
told,  and  the  facts  about  the  sincerity  of  the  press  is  one  of  them.  However,  a 
definite  raison  d'etre  for  this  condition  may  be  assigned.  Briefly,  it  is,  the  newspapers 
subordinate  all  idea  of  ethics  and  business  principle  to  Good  Circulation,  for  circu- 
lation means  advertising,  and  advertising  means  pennies  in  the  coffer.  Let  me  quote 
M.  H.  Weyrauch,  assistant  manager  of  the  New  York  Evening  Graphic,  who  says  in 
the  Forum  for  April,  “Circulation  and  advertising  are  the  first  in  glove,  the  bread 
and  butter,  the  Damon  and  Pythias  of  business  journalism.  Advertising  pays, 
strange  to  say,  advertising  has  a fickle  habit  of  bestowing  its  favor  upon  publications 
that  attract  readers.  Consider  these  axioms  . . .”  Or  again,  Ray  W.  Howard  in 
Colliers  for  January  24,  1925,  “That  a paper  must  have  courage  and  convictions  is 
generally  understood  and  accepted,  but  that  newspapers  must  have  the  willingness 
and  the  resources  to  make  financial  sacrifices  for  editorial  principles  is  not  so  gener- 
ally accepted.”  And  so  I could  go  on,  quoting  for  a week.  This  journalistic  hypo- 
crisy is  now  a part  and  parcel  of  the  business,  and  it  is  strange  that  with  such  princi- 
ples it  is  so  widely  respected. 

The  American  press  claims  to  be  the  most  tolerant  in  the  wmrld.  But,  for  every 
effect  there  is  a cause,  and  the  cause  for  this  is  the  subordination  of  reporters — es- 
pecially the  Washington  correspondents.  As  everyone  knows,  most  papers  of  any 
size  employ  special  political  reporters  to  write  on  affairs  at  the  Capitol.  It  appears 
that,  no  sooner  does  the  newly  hired  correspondent  set  foot  in  Washington  than  he 
himself  becomes  an  amateur  politician — with  the  result  that  he  is  so  swayed  and  in- 
fluenced by  his  duties  and  contacts  that  what  he  sends  home  to  his  paper  is  hardly 
any  better  than  an  extremely  distorted  picture  of  the  Washington  political  circus 
as  it  is  not.  In  the  opinion  of  H.  L.  Mencken,  “The  average  Washington  corres- 
pondent is  honest  enough — as  honesty  goes  in  this  world — though  his  wdllingness  to 
do  press  work  for  the  National  Committees  in  campaign  time  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
What  ails  him  mainly  is,  that  he  is  wdthout  sufficient  force  of  character  to  resist  the 
blandishments  that  surround  him  from  the  time  he  arrives  in  Washington.  A few 
clumsy  overtures  from  the  White  House  and  they  are  rattled  and  undone.  They 
come  in  as  newspapermen  trained  to  know  the  news  and  eager  to  get  it;  they  end  up 
as  tin-horn  statesmen  full  of  dark  secrets  and  unable  to  write  the  truth  if  they  tried.” 
Now  whatever  opinion  the  reader  may  have  of  Mr.  Mencken  as  a writer  or  as  a 
man,  the  underlying  truth  of  this  statement  cannot  be  denied,  for  I could  produce 
other  testimonials  by  various  men  who  know,  which  reiterate  this  fact.  This  de- 
generation of  correspondents  has  become  so  extensively  recognized  that  papers  such 
as  The  Nation  and  the  New  Republic  have  at  times  been  forced  to  drop  their  column 
on  Washington  politics,  and  the  last  named  paper  has,  I believe,  done  away  with 
its  correspondent  and  resorted  to  articles  written  by  various  men.  Is  not  that  situ- 
ation truly  amazing?  It  amounts,  all  in  all,  to  simply  this:  the  reading  and  voting 
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public  is  being  deceived,  chicaned  and  exploited,  and  in  almost  any  other  considera- 
tion, it  would  not  put  up  with  such  treatment.  That  the  correspondents  exert  a 
great  influence  is  acknowledged;  but  that  influence  could  be  infinitely  greater  and 
finer  if  they  developed  a conscience  to  match  it.  Why  isn’t  something  done  about 
this  condition?  The  same  old  answer:  the  American  public  will  stand  for  almost 
anything,  just  so  long  as  it  isn’t  “touched  where  it  hurts.” 

It  remains  for  me  to  discuss,  in  its  relation  to  the  modern  press,  that  great  med- 
ium of  communication  between  buyer  and  seller — advertising.  How  few  people 
realize  what  this  institution  of  advertising  means  to  them  in  dollars  and  cents  alone! 
Without  advertising  it  is  not  difficult  for  one  to  imagine  himself  paying  two  or  three 
dollars  for  his  morning  paper — and  at  that  price  it  would  be  cheap.  It  is  interesting, 
for  purposes  of  contrast,  to  look  back  to  the  days  when  newspaper  advertising  was  in 
the  stages  of  incubation.  When  I noticed  the  following  advertisement  in  the  May 
20,  1712  issue  of  the  Spectator,  however,  I was  struck  with  the  thought  that  the 
“testimonial  ads”  of  our  up-to-date  papers  are  not  so  entirely  modern,  after  all. 

A child  of  n ine,  reduced  under  extreme  sufferings  and  dangers,  by 
the  violent  breeding  of  his  teeth,  received  immediate  help  only  by 
rubbing  his  gums  with  a remedy  I had  of  Mr.  Perronet,  Surgeon  in 
I)yrt  Street,  Bloomsbury,  whereupon  he  cut  his  teeth  with  an  abund- 
ance of  ease  and  safety.  Witness  my  hand,  Abraham  Pope,  in  White 
Lion  Court,  Fleetstreet,  Goldsmith.  This  remedy  is  sold  at  25  6d.  per 
vial  by  the  author  aforesaid  . . . 

Needless  to  say,  advertising  has  undergone  some  revolutionary  changes  and 
growths  since  the  days  of  Addison  and  Steele.  Of  recent  years,  an  altogether 
new  element  has  entered  the  business  of  writing  advertising,  namely,  advertising 
psychology.  In  the  newspapers,  psychology  is  made  use  of  to  the  n-th  degree, 
because  the  daily  paper,  unlike  a magazine,  is  read  more  or  less  cursorily,  and  a 
distinct  impression  must  be  made  upon  the  reader  immediately.  Regarding  news- 
papers, the  advertisers  themselves  admit  that  for  an  appeal  to  the  million  for  the 
marketing  of  national  commodities,  for  reaching  the  largest  number  of  people  in  the 
shortest  space  of  time  for  the  smallest  amount  of  money,  there  is  no  medium  so  valu- 
able to  them. 

In  closing,  perhaps  a few  generalizations  will  not  be  inappropriate.  Cleveland 
B.  Chase,  in  his  volume  entitled,  “The  Young  Voltaire,”  poignantly  remarks,  “What 
man  today  can  be  sure  of  the  exact  influence  upon  his  life  of  a stray  excerpt  from  a 
newspaper?”  The  point  which  the  author  here  brings  out,  unconsciously,  I think 
cannot  be  over-emphasized — the  power  of  the  press.  Even  President  Coolidge 
in  his  recent  speech  before  the  members  of  the  United  I’res^,  made  this  an  important 
item:  “This  power  of  the  press  carries  with  it  great  obligations.  It  is  axiomatic 
that  a free  press  can  only  exist  in  a free  country.  Where  the  press  is  free,  as  it  is 
in  our  country  under  the  guarantee  of  the  National  and  State  Constitutions,  it  has 
a reciprocal  duty  of  its  own  to  perform  toward  the  administration  of  the  Government, 
of  the  actions  of  public  officials.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  establish  a petty 
tyranny  of  its  own.” 

After  everything  has  been  considered,  it  appears  that  the  modern  journal  is 
more  accurate  than  its  forbears,  by  reason  of  experience,  and  more  useful  to  the  read- 
er by  reason  of  its  modernity. 

Caveat  Emplor. 
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Derby  Prize  Translation,  1927 

Solomon  Eliazer  Shershevsky 

Historian!  meam  narravi.  Quae  ingenia  insignia  in  me  sint  aut  mihi  desint 
baud  scio;  hoc  autem  scio,  me  tot  aliorum  sociorum  meorum  similem  esse,  ut  ridens 
sentiam  quasi  eis  ridendum  sit;  ilens  puto  oculos  eorum  se  complere;  et  semper  mihi 
videtur  me,  cum  ipse  verissimus  sim,  eis  proximum  accedere  atque  certissimum  esse 
a fratribus  sororibusque  maioris  familiae  audiri  in  quam  tamdiu  natus  sim.  Saepe 
veritus  sum  ne  eos  mei  eiusque  quod  eis  c’iico  taederet.  Sed  tu  n,  fortasse,  litteras  ab 
aliquo  otioso  in  nescio  cjuo  avio  veniebant,  cjuae  mihi  docebant  me  aliquid  dixisse 
qjocl  alius  saepe  sensisset  at  numquam  dixisset,  vel  arcanum  alieni  cordis  in  meo  prc- 
prio  effundendo  patefecisse.  Quae  indicia  eum  in  cursu  usus  sensusque  humani  esse 
mirifice  pedes  levant.  Ita  fit  ut  incendatur  ut,  dunr  mundus  aliquid  habet  quod  illi 
curae  sit,  scribere  pergat,  nam  numquam  scit  quot  suis  sociis  placeat  prositve,  et 
quot  locis  amicus  nominetur. 

In  mente  historia  mea  suggesta  hanc  poemam  ausus  sum.  Plurimi  hunc  mun- 
dum  plus  amant  quam  confiteri  volunt,  et  difficile  est  nos  ab  eo  abductos  concipere 
ut  nihil  in  sacerrinuis  memoriis  cogitandis  sentiamus — etiam  post  intervallum  an- 
norum,  ut  terrestre  tempus  elapsum  recenseamus, — quo  in  regno  quondam  omnes 
lacrimae  abstergebuntur.  Spero  igitur,  titulum  versicum  meorum  eos  non  territur- 
um  esse  qui  viros  mulieresque  in  ulto  statu  nisi  praesente  in  numero  hominum 
ducere  parum  soleant. 


Lawrence  Prize  Poem 

DREAMER 
Robert  Arthur  Peel 

He  knows  the  troubled  blue  of  woodland  pools 
And  stormy  thunders  tumbling  down  the  sea; 

His  lips  have  drunk  the  wine  of  stars  that  flee 
Approaching  dawn;  the  silver  dusk-wind  cools 
His  burning  eyes;  the  sagging  rain-cloud  drools 
Intimate  rain  and  moans  an  endless  plea 
That  sets  a dark  song  in  his  sealed  heart  free — 
And  knowing  all,  he  knows  that  men  are  fools. 

We  call  him  dreamer,  pass  him  by  with  scorn, 
And  spurn  his  song,  nor  note  the  misty  gleam 
Within  his  hungry  eyes  where  fierce  pride  wars 
With  blinding  tears;  and  so  he  turns,  forlorn, 
From  lesser  things,  and  hugging  close  his  dream, 
Goes  softly  singing  out  among  the  stars. 
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Translation  of  Horace  Into  English 

EPISTLE  X 
TO  FUSCUS  ARISTIUS 
Robert  Arthur  Peel 

Thy  health,  O Fuscus,  lover  of  the  town, 

We  pledge,  who  hold  the  countryside  most  dear. 

In  this  alone  do  our  opinions  clash, 

In  all  else  we  might  well  be  counted  twins. 
Brotherly-minded,  what  the  one  believes 
The  other,  too,  believes;  we  go  our  way 
Like  the  old  pigeons  of  the  famous  tale. 

You  keep  the  nest,  I wander  ’mongst  the  streams, 

And  the  fair  fields,  the  rocks  grown  o’er  with  moss, 

The  shaded  groves.  What  would  you  have  me  say? 

1 live,  1 am  my  master,  having  once 
Abandoned  that  which  all  as  with  one  voice 
Laud  to  the  heavens.  Like  the  slave  escaped 
From  some  high  priest,  I turn  from  cloying  cakes, 

In  dearer  need  of  bread  than  finest  sweets. 

If  we  would  lead  an  easy  life,  a life 
Agreeable  to  nature,  we  must  choose 
Before  aught  else  a fit  place  for  a home; 

And  can  we  choose  a better  place  than  some 
Delightful  country  spot?  Where  shall  we  find 
A milder  winter?  Where  shall  fresher  winds 
Temper  the  dog-star’s  heat,  the  Lion’s  ravings, 

When  furious  it  is  lashed  by  the  fierce  sun? 

Is  there  a place  where  envious  care  disturbs 
Our  slumbers  less?  And  do  the  fields  gleam  less, 

Or  smell  less  sweet,  than  Libyan  marbles  do? 

Is  purer  water  forced  through  leaden  pipes 
Into  the  cities  than  with  murmur  low 
Trembles  along  swift  channels?  And  forsooth, 

You  raise  whole  groves  amid  your  porticos, 

And  praise  that  house  commanding  a large  view 
Over  the  meadows.  Nature  forced  away 
Will  yet  return  and  banish  stealthily 
Thy  foolish  hates — a peerless  conqueror! 

1'he  man  who  knows  not  how  to  tell  between 
The  false  Aquinean  dye  and  Tyrian  purple 
Shall  not  receive  a deeper  loss  or  one 
More  chilling  to  the  marrow  than  the  man 
Who  cannot  tell  the  truth  from  what  is  false. 
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And  he  whom  worldly  things  have  too  much  pleased 
Adversity  shall  agitate  the  more. 

What  we  admire,  we  lay  aside  with  pain. 

Fly  greatness!  for  the  poor  man  humbly-lodged 
May  find  life  sweeter  than  do  kings  and  lords. 

A stag,  superior  in  fight,  once  drove 

The  horse  from  out  their  common  pasture  ground, 

Who  after  a long  conflict  begged  of  man 

The  needed  help,  submitting  to  the  rein; 

But  when  the  headstrong  beast  departed  thence, 
Leaving  a vanquished  foe,  he  could  not  shake 
The  rider  from  his  back  nor  cough  the  bit 
From  out  his  mouth.  So  he,  who  from  the  fear 
Of  poverty,  shall  part  with  his  free  state, 

More  precious  than  fine  metals,  shall  but  gain 
A master,  and  forever  be  a slave 
Because  he  knew  not  how  to  use  a little. 

Fortune  unfitted  to  our  state  is  like 
An  ill-made  shoe:  if  over— large  it  trips  us, 

And  if  too  small,  it  pinches.  Wiser  it  is 
To  live  contented  with  our  lot,  Aristius. 

Nor  spare  me  harsh  reproach  when  it  shall  seem 
I strive  to  lay  up  more  than  I have  need  of. 

Money  is  slave  or  master,  and  ’tis  best 

That  it  should  follow  rather  than  draw  the  rope. 

These  words  I wrote  you,  sitting  here  behind 

The  temple  of  Vacuna,  glad  in  all 

Except  that  you  are  not  here  now  with  me. 


French  Prize  Passage:  French  Into  English 

Solomon  Eliazcr  Shershevsky 

Each  advent  of  a new  literary  light  offers  a problem  to  the  historian  of  wits,— 
a problem  sometimes  simple,  as  is  the  case  if  the  work  of  the  popular  writer  con- 
forms to  the  needs  of  the  period  and  occurs  in  answer  to  a dim,  haunting  question 
that  is  preying  on  consciences.  No  powerful  analytic  effort  is  needed  to  under- 
stand why  the  “Genius  of  Christianity”  in  the  heyday  of  religious  revival  brought 
its  author  instant  fame  and  the  England  of  l S 1 2 , heroic  and  stormful,  as  it  was, 
knew  itself  in  the  disdainful  melancholy  of  “Childe  Harold.” 

Sometimes  the  problem  is  complicated  by  the  surprising  right-about-faces 
that  public  opinion  executes  toward  its  favorites.  Without  having  done  any- 
thing but  sustain  his  first  efforts  with  apparently  logical  fidelity,  the  writer  of  the 
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day  suddenly  finds  himself  in  disfavor  with  those  who  at  first  acclaimed  him;  the 
qualities  of  his  gift  incriminate  him,  and  the  means  of  his  rise  is  his  undoing.  Such 
has  been  the  fate  of  countless  celebrities  of  all  ages.  It  is  now  Mr.  Taine’s.  He  has 
raised  himself  above  his  fellows  by  not  complaining,  and  I dare  say  the  only  line  in 
which  he  has  betrayed  the  inevitable  inner  heartache  is  this,  transcribed  from  the 
preface  to  his  last  volume.  “I  have  still  to  foresee,  with  regret,  that  this  work 
will  displease  many  of  my  countrymen.”  To  his  very  last  years,  in  fact,  the  author 
of  the  “English  Literature’’  was  by  most  of  his  readers  classed  in  what  might  he 
called  the  extreme  left  wing  of  contemporary  thought.  He  had  known  all  the  morti- 
fications of  such  a position  as  well  as  all  its  advantages.  The  Bishcp  of  Orleans 
had  exposed  to  the  distrust  of  the  family  fathers  the  philosopher  guilty  of  the  author- 
ship of  this  bold  passage:  “It  matters  not  whether  actions  are  physical  or  moral, 
they  always  have  their  causes.  Such  there  are  for  ambition,  courage,  ar.d  veracity, 
as  much  as  for  digestion,  muscular  activity,  and  animal  warmth.  Vice  and  virtue 
are  products  like  vitriol  and  sugar.”  A striking  phrase,  mounted  by  the  future 
head  of  naturalism,  M.  Emile  Zola,  then  in  the  embryo,  as  motto  and  program,  at 
the  head  of  a sensational  novel.  For  the  youth  of  the  rising  generation  avowed  for 
the  daring  iconoclast  of  official  metaphysics  the  enthusiasm  of  disciples,  in  which 
the  horror  of  a dangerous  initiation  was  mixed  with  a just  respect  for  the  colossal 
exertion  of  the  workman. 
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Latin  School’s  Contribution  To  The  New 
England  Musical  Festival 

Frank  E.  Gar  Hand 

On  Friday,  the  thirteenth  of  May,  fourteen  glee  clubs,  representing  schools 
from  many  sections  of  Massachusetts,  assembled  in  Jordan  Hall  to  present  their 
part  of  the  program  arranged  by  the  New  England  Music  Festival  Association  in 
commemoration  of  “Music  Week.”  Among  those  invited  to  participate  in  the 
concert  was  our  own  glee  club. 

Preceding  the  appearance  of  Latin  School,  Arlington  and  Beverly  High  Schools 
sang  a few  selections,  which  were  highly  entertaining.  Third  on  the  program  came 
our  club,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  was  the  attraction,  In  fact,  while  leaving 
the  hall  after  the  conclusion  of  the  program,  I overheard  several  women,  who  re- 
marked that  “Latin  School  was  by  all  means  the  best.”  This,  certainly,  ought 
to  give  us  more  confidence  since  it  really  confirms  the  opinion  of  most  of  our  follow- 
ers. However,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  two  clubs  representing  Fitchburg 
High  School  displayed  an  unusually  fine  ability  to  bring  out  their  respective  parts. 
Four  selections  were  sung  by  Fitchburg:  “The  Blue  Danube”  (Strauss);  “Wake 
Miss  Lindy”;  “Winter  Song”  (Bullard);  and  “A  Little  Close  Flarmony”  (O’Hara) 
Their  organization  was  directed  by  Mr.  J.  Edward  Bouvier.  “Aura  Lee”  (Old 
Melody);  “Spin,  Spin”  (Jungst);  and  “The  Long  Day  Closes”  (Sullivan)  were  the 
three  selections  rendered  by  our  boys  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hamblin. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Mr.  Hamblin  was  pleased  with  our  fine  show- 
ing, which  was  brought  about  only  by  the  splendid  co-operation  of  members  with 
Mr.  Hamblin.  Thanks,  likewise,  is  due  the  headmaster  for  his  interest  in  the  club. 
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Football,  1926-1927 

On  Sept.  15,  1926,  in  response  to  a call  from  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  a squad  of  about 
150  boys  assembled  in  the  “Skull  Room”.  The  Coach  gave  them  a talk  on  the 
ethics  of  football  and  advised  the  purchase  of  rule  books.  Several  weeks  were  then 
spent  on  learning  rules.  This  time  was  longer  than  usual  due  to  a delay  in  receiv- 
ing equipment.  At  last  practice  began  in  earnest.  Our  first  game  was  with  Groton 
School  at  Groton  on  Oct.  3.  During  the  first  half  Groton  scored  three  points  but 
Latin  came  back  in  the  last  half  and  won  the  game  6-3.  Incidentally  this  wras  the 
first  win  over  Groton  since  1907.  The  next  game  was  played  at  Norwood  on  Oct. 
12,  against  Norwood  High.  Although  the  team  neared  Norwood’s  goal  line  several 
times  they  lacked  the  winning  punch  and  lost  the  game  13-0.  The  team  next  jour- 
neyed to  Fall  River  where  they  played  Durfee  High  School.  With  only  25  seconds 
to  play  Dunn  blocked  a kick  and  Wells,  recovering  the  ball,  ran  80  yards  for  a 
touchdown.  The  goal  was  kicked  and  Latin  won  the  game  13-12.  The  next  game 
was  played  against  Commerce  and  was  the  first  game  for  us  in  the  City  League. 
Due  in  part  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  absence  from  practice  for  several  days  because  of 
sickness,  Commerce  defeated  Latin  School  9-0.  The  next  game,  played  against 
Boston  Trade  School  left  Latin  School  the  winner  3-0.  Dorchester  High  School  was 
the  next  opponent  and  a tie  game  resulted  with  a score  of  3-3.  Following  this  came 
the  tilt  with  Mechanic  Arts  which  gave  Latin  School  another  victory  7-0.  Then, 
on  Thanksgiving  Day  came  our  annual  clash  with  English  High  where,  outclassed 
but  game,  Latin  was  defeated  26-7.  In  brief,  out  of  the  eight  games  played  Latin 
won  four,  tied  one  and  lost  three.  Of  the  five  games  for  the  city  championship 
Latin  won  two.  tied  one  and  lost  two,  finishing  tied  for  third  place  with  Dorchester 
High  School. 
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Baseball 

Joseph  F.  Ilealy 

Baseball  practice  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  March  when  Coach  Fitz- 
gerald called  the  aspirants  to  a meeting. 

On  April  9th  the  season  opened  with  the  St.  Mark’s  School  to  which  our  team 
lost  to  the  score  of  6-4.  During  the  week  of  April  20th  the  team  played  the  strong 
Milton  Academy  team  and  after  two  hectic  innings  Milton  had  the  game  sewed  up 
and  the  final  score  was  27-7.  A week  later  the  team  went  to  Belmont  and  again 
they  lost  6-5.  “Red”  Hunt  pitching  very  good  ball  deserved  to  win.  On  April 
30th  the  team  journeyed  to  Lawrence  and  in  this  game  a new  pitcher  was  dis- 
covered, his  name  being  Paul  Sidel.  Paul  pitched  with  McEachern,  another  new- 
comer playing  first.  Sidel  pitched  well,  but  lost  7-4. 

On  May  4th  the  team  went  to  Middlesex.  “Red”  Hunt  allowed  but  two  hits 
but  was  unfortunate  enough  to  lose,  3-0. 

On  May  7th  the  team  went  to  Norwood  to  play  the  strong  high  school  team 
of  that  town.  Sidel  was  again  sent  to  the  mound  and  Callahan  went  to  first. 

The  same  week  Latin  played  at  East  Boston  and  won  their  first  game. 

The  following  game  was  played  with  Brighton  and  the  team  won  by  the  score 
of  6-5.  The  team  then  lost  to  South  Boston,  10-7. 

May  18th  saw  Latin  and  B.  C.  High  as  opponents.  On  that  day  the  team 
lost  12-5. 

June  5th  Latin  School  played  Trade  at  Roslindale  and  our  team  lost  10-5.  On 
May  21st  Latin  played  Charlestown  and  was  victorious  by  the  score  of  14-4.  On 
the  26th  of  May  Latin  played  Commerce  at  Brighton  and  Commerce  emerged 
victorious,  6-4.  May  31st  saw  Jamaica  Plain  playing  Latin  at  Jamaica  Plain. 

The  team  lost  7-2  after  leading  for  six  innings.  The  next  game  was  played 
with  our  greatest  rival,  English  High  School,  at  University  Heights.  “Red” 
Hunt,  Latin’s  most  dependable  pitcher  was  sent  to  the  mound  and  after  the  first 
inning  he  was  invincible.  English  scored  twice  in  the  first  inning  and  again  in  the 
fifth  they  scored  a marker  but  in  the  seventh  Latin  came  to  life  and  scored  three. 
English  received  a break  in  the  eighth  inning  and  scored  the  run  which  decided  the 
contest.  “Red”  Hunt  allowed  only  six  hits  and  walked  but  two.  “Fie”  Talbot 
featured  at  the  bat  with  two  singles,  anrl  “Stretch”  Sullivan  playing  a new  position, 
first  base,  and  performed  very  well. 

The  team  did  not  end  as  usual  with  English  this  year  but  the  following  week 
we  played  Mechanics,  winning  24  7.  On  June  7th  we  played  Hyde  Park,  and 
“Stretch”  Sullivan  starred,  hitting  a double  with  the  bases  loaded  in  the  eighth. 
He  later  scored  himself.  Latin  won  4-3.  June  10th  Latin  played  Dorchester  at 
the  Town  Field  and  Latin  won  the  third  game  in  that  week.  Thus  we  ended  a 
successful  season.  In  the  league  we  won  6 and  lost  5.  The  prospects  for  next 
year  are  very  bright. 
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The  Track  Team 

Thomas  W.  Dunn , Manager 

The  track  team  this  year  has  had  a long  and  checkered  career.  The  best  team 
the  school  has  had  in  years,  has  chalked  up  win  after  win  on  the  slate  of  victory. 
The  boys  have  been  working  steadily  since  the  first  cold  winds  of  December  right 
down  to  a week  before  this  goes  to  press,  without  a single  letup. 

During  this  time  the  team  has  engaged  in  an  almost  countless  number  of  dual, 
triangular  and  larger  meets.  In  every  meet  Latin  School  made  an  excellent  show- 
ing and  won  the  majority  of  them. 

In  the  hurdles  George  “Mellie”  Dunham  performed  consistently  well  during 
the  year.  “Bob”  Sullivan,  despite  being  handicapped  with  a leg  injury  during 
much  of  the  year  gave  an  excellent  account  of  himself  every  time  he  faced  the 
starter  in  the  “300”.  Woodbury,  surnamed  “Slugger”  by  the  relay  team,  shone 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  at  this  distance.  Every  “600”  that  Latin  School 
ever  was  entered  in  during  this  season  was  taken  care  of  in  good  style  by  Capt. 
“Dick”  Hegarty.  Boches,  the  incomparable,  ran  away  with  all  the  “thousands”  to 
such  an  extent  that  most  our  competitors,  save  for  one  Kelly  from  Dorchester,  got 
into  the  habit  of  wondering  how  far  they’d  finish  behind  him.  Nis  teammate 
Murphy,  who  is  about  ready  to  step  into  his  shoes  showed  the  benefit  of  his  as- 
sociations when  he  cleaned  up  in  the  absence  of  Boches.  Murphy  has  certainly 
improved  a big  bit  this  year. 

In  the  field  events  “Mossie”  the  Moscowitz  and  “Buck”  Berkwitz,  or  I might 
say  the  “Witz”  twins,  quite  regularly  won  the  intermediate  and  senior  shot-putting 
events  respectively.  Both  of  these  might)'  men  garnered  two  or  three  records  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  year.  Beveridge  and  Suck  took  care  of  the  high  jump  during 
the  year,  usually  they  took  care  of  it  so  carefully  nobody  else  got  much.  Charlie 
West  and  Sam  Barry  were  the  big  hoppers  in  the  broad  jump. 

And  with  the  idea  that  the  last  shall  be  first  I now  mention  our  relay  team. 
Composed  of  Hegarty,  Boches,  Sullivan  and  Woodbury.  They  have  smashed  so 
many  records  and  brought  home  so  many  medals  that  the  four  of  them  had  to  buy 
a trunk  to  carry  them  around.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  tabulate  their  victories 
for  lack  of  space  forbids,  but  I must  say  that  many  and  many  moons  will  pass  by 
before  another  team  like  this  four  shall  appear  in  Latin  School  (or  any  other). 
The  trip  to  the  Penn  Relays,  with  its  wonderful  outcome  is,  of  course,  now,  history, 
but  it  serves  to  show  how  really  good  they  are. 

Before  concluding  I wish  to  mention  the  mighty  Finnegan  who  has  been  out 
rather  spasmodically  but  showed  that  he  had  the  stuff  several  times. 

The  following  men  received  the  scholastic  major  sport  letter:  Hegarty,  Boches, 
Sullivan,  Woodbury,  Dunham,  West,  Troiano,  Moscowitz,  Beveridge,  Suck,  Mur- 
phy, Finnegan,  Robinson 

The  following  by  right  of  succession  are  the  managers  tor  the  coming  year: 
Darviris,  Class  I;  Adler,  Class  II;  O'Connell,  Class  III. 

As  a result  of  the  bieaking  of  a lie  vote,  Woodbury  was  elected  captain  of  next 
year's  team.  He  already  has  our  best  wishes  and  may  he  have  the  best  of  luck! 
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Hockey 

Donald.  F.  M nlcahy 

Confronted  with  an  extremely  bad  out-look  for  the  past  season,  with  only  two 
letter-men  from  last  year,  the  hockey  team  did  very  well.  A hard  outside  schedule 
was  formed,  of  which  but  one  game  was  played,  that  with  Middlesex,  whom  we 
beat  by  the  score  3 to  1. 

The  teams  defeated  were  as  follow’s;  Boston  College  High  1 to  0;  Commerce 
2 to  1 ; Hyde  Park  1 to  0;  Charlestown  2 to  0;  East  Boston  1 to  0;  Jamaica  Plain  2 
to  0;  Trade  School  2 to  0. 

In  all  the  other  games,  Latin  had  the  better  team;  but  with  luck  and  loose 
playing  arrayed  against  it,  managed  only  to  tie  its  opponents.  The  teams  tied 
were  as  follows;  Brighton  1 to  1 ; Mechanic  Arts,  one  of  the  hardest  games,  was 
scoreless;  South  Boston,  led  by  the  versatile  Wyezynshi,  wras  also  without  score; 
Dorchester  whom  we  outplayed,  and  in  a game  in  w-hich  a record  for  penalties 
was  set,  1 to  1 ; English,  the  final  and  objective  game,  was  very  fortunate  in  escap- 
ing a beating;  that  game,  too,  w^as  scoreless. 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  games,  the  team  displayed  a fine  spirit, 
and  but  for  the  Dorchester  game  few  penalties  were  doled  out  to  the  Latin  School. 
In  many  cf  the  games,  numerous  substitutes  were  sent  in,  giving  practically  the 
whole  squad  a chance  to  play.  The  team  wras  very  fortunate  in  having  two  sets  of 
forwards  and  extra  defence  men,  for  the  games  arc  very  fast  and  tiring. 

Altho  the  team  suffered  no  defeats,  because  of  the  many  tie-games,  it  was  forced 
to  content  with  a tie  for  second  place  with  English.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the 
hockey  team  was  the  only  athletic  team  of  the  school  to  make  a good  showing 
against  our  traditional  rival,  English.  It  may  be  fairly  said,  that  the  team  was 
the  best  in  the  city,  and  by  far  the  best  that  has  represented  the  school  for  many 
years. 

Those  who  received  letters  were  as  follows;  Capt.  Costigan,  selected  as  defence 
for  the  All-Scholastic  Team;  Shire,  next  year’s  captain;  McEachern,  mentioned 
for  All-Scholastic  center;  Hunt,  wl  o will  return  next  year;  Covan;  Moore;  Knutson; 
Tracy;  and  Mulcahy.  Altho  Buckley  received  no  letter,  he  played  well  throughout 
the  year.  Next  year  many  veterans  will  return,  and  the  team  should,  under  Mr. 
Cleary’s  tutelage,  have  a successful  season. 


Tennis 

The  tennis  team  got  off  to  a rather  bad  start  this  year  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  said  start  and  was  beaten  by  Newton  to  the  tune  of  five  to  two.  The  popular 
“Al”  Kahn  was  elected  Captain  and  Travis  was  made  Manager.  At  Saint  Mark’s, 
the  Newton  defeat  was  wiped  out  when  the  boys  came  home  with  a three  to  two 
victory.  Browne  and  Nichols  defeated  the  team  after  this  tilt,  three  to  two.  As 
this  goes  to  press  we  have  yet  to  meet  our  great  rival,  English  High  School,  but  the 
team  holds  great  hopes  of  victory.  Of  course,  the  boys’  lack  of  practise  due  to 
the  distance  of  good  courts  and  their  late  start  is  going  to  handicap  them  greatly, 
but  we  feel  certain  that  they  will  come  through  with  flying  colors.  The  playing 
of  Mark  Woodbury  has  been  very  notable  throughout  the  year  and  great  may  be 
expected  of  this  lad  before  he  hangs  up  his  raquet  for  good.  Captain  Kahn  and 
his  side-kick,  Marky  Aisner,  held  their  own  against  all  comers  during  the  season 
and  probably  will  continue  to  do  so  when  they  meet  competition  next  year  at 
college.  Bert  Matz,  “Ed”  Travis,  and  Gordon  Ray,  who  is  to  be  next  year’s 
captain,  proved  themselves  worthy  on  the  few  occasions  offered.  Under  the  tutelage 
of  Mr.  Rice  the  team  has  had  a very  pleasant  year. 
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Swimming 

F.  J.  Manning,  Manager 

The  candidates  for  the  swimming  team  were  called  out  the  latter  part  of  Janu- 
ary. Captain  Bluhm  was  the  only  letter  man  to  respond.  However,  many  promis- 
ing candidates  came  out  eager  to  make  the  team.  The  squad  was  divided  into  three 
groups,  the  junior,  intermediate,  and  senior  classes. 

The  schedule  arranged  by  the  Boston  School  Authorities  gave  Latin  School 
six  dual  meets,  the  City  Meet,  and  the  Regimental  Meet.  In  addition  to  these 
the  team  had  two  outside  meets, — one  with  Brookline  High  School,  and  the  other 
with  Rindge  Technical  School.  During  the  year  Latin  School  defeated  Dorches- 
ter, Trade,  and  Rindge;  lost  to  B.  C.  High,  English,  Mechanics,  and  Brookline, 
lied  Commerce;  finished  third  in  the  City  Meet,  and  fourth  in  the  Regimental 
Meet. 

Special  commendation  should  be  given  to  Captain  Bluhm,  Brines,  and  Bush. 
In  the  senior  division  Brines,  Bush,  Serkin,  and  Walsh  were  the  leading  point- 
getters;  in  the  intermediate  division  Captain  Bluhm,  Fitzgerald,  Murphy,  Rogers, 
and  Sanderson;  and  in  the  junior  division  Donelan,  Levenson,  and  Lourie. 

The  letter  men  for  the  year  were  Bluhm,  Brines,  Bush,  Serkin,  Walsh,  Shine, 
Sanderson,  Roberts  Fitzgerald,  Murphy,  Keeler,  Rogers,  Levenson,  Donelan,  Pro- 
haska,  and  Lourie.  Their  choice  for  next  year’s  captain  was  John  K.  Brines, 
our  champion  and  record-breaker  freestyler. 
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I admitted  without  examination 

information  inquire: 

N UNIVERSITY 

DIVISION 


312  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  Back  Bay  4400 
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— » S-PECIflLTlESyrpra//  HOLIDAYS  •«— . 

22  B romfieldSt,Boston,M ass 


“If  It’s  Radio,  We  Have  It” 

Richardson’s  Radio  Dept. 

OPP.  SOUTH  STATION 

645  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 

BEACH  8254 

E.  H.  ROBINSON  ’16  D.  ROBINSON  ’19 

5%  Discount  to  Latin  School  Students  presenting  this  Ad. 


ARLINGTON  STUDIO 


PORTRAITS  OF  DISTINCTION 


ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHERS  1927 

394  BOYLSTON  STREET  - - - BOSTON.  MASS, 

PHONE  KENMORE  1519 
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SENIORS  ARE  YOU  REGISTERED? 

OTIjiteijouSe  Ucabemp  of  Uramattc  girts 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Directors:  DORIS  B RAMSON  WHITEHOUSE,  THOMAS  MacLARNIE 

A School  Of  The  Theatre  Specializing  in 

English  Composition  Voice  Placement 

Survey  of  English  Literature  Platform  Oratory 

History  of  the  Drama  Repertoire 

Dramatic  Workshop  Denishawn  Dancing  Essentials  of  Speech 

Plays  read edited and  assured  of  managerial  consideration 

Write  now  for  information  15  MONTROSE  ST.  ROXBURY,  MASS. 

LINCOLN  - FORD  - FORDSON 

COOMBS  & McBEATH  INC. 

644  BEACON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Telephone  Service  Station 

Back  Bay  8510  49-65  Lansdowne  Street 


AMERICAN 

mi 

ENGRAVING 

COMPANY 

Boston 

Garter 

ENGRAVING,  DESIGNING! 

AND  ELECTROTYPING 

The  Agrippa  Web  Boston  is  made  as  a 
garter  should  be  made, — ventilated  open 

mesh  web  with  non-skid  back  which  pre- 
vents slipping  even  when  worn  very 
loose. 

94  ARCH  STREET 

At  storu  evtrywhtrt-50  ctnii  a pair 

Gsorge  Froit  Company.  Makers,  Boeton 

How  Did  Your  Garters  Look  This  Morning? 

BOSTON 
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Pyj  NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOLS  OF 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
AND 

ENGINEERING 

Four  Year  Professional  Courses  In 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 
ACCOUNTING  AND  FINANCE 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
AD  M I N I ST  RAT  I VE  ENGINEERING 
Leading  to  the  Bachelor’s  Degree 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN 

Alternate  study  in  college  and  practice  in  the  industries  under  super- 
vision affords  the  student  an  opportunity  to  earn  a considerable  part 
of  his  college  expenses. 


REGISTRATION 

Students  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  in  September  or  January 
may  be  ready  for  the  Sophomore  work  before  the  following  September. 

Catalog  and  information  sent  upon  request 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
Department  of  Admissions 
Milton  J.  Schlagenhauf,  Director 
Boston  17,  Massachusetts 
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Rees  & Rees 

1864— -1927 

418  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Main  Office  and  Works 

232  to  236  East  40th  St., 

N.  Y.  C. 

PHILADELPHIA 
GREENWICH,  CONN. 

NEW  ROCHELLE 


TUXEDOS 

FOR  HIRE 


“Quality  Always” 

Special  Rates  to  Students 

READ  & WHITE 

9 AVE. 

^ 31  Oil  SUMMER  ST. 

NOTE-Back  Bay  Store  open  until  7 p.  m. 


Suffolk  Law  School 

Founded,  September  19,  1906 

FourY ear  Course — LL.B.  Degree 
Day  Sessions 

10:00  A.  M.  to  11:30  A.  M. 

4:00  P.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M. 

Evening  Sessions 

6:00  P.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M. 

7:35  P.  M.  to  9:05  P.  M. 

Students  may  attend  any  division 
or  transfer  from  one  to  another 

LARGEST  LAW  SCHOOL  IN 
NEW  ENGLAND 
Highest  percentage  of  any  evening 
law  school  for  men  in  all  recent  bar 
examinations. 

Catalog,  upon  request 

Gleason  L.  Archer,  LL.B.,  IX. D. 
Dean 

20  I) ERNE  STREET 

(Rear  of  State  House) 

Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  Haymarket  0836 


SCARVES 

NEED  ANY  TIES 

SHIRTS 
OR  HOSE! 

SEE 

LEVINSON,  Room  303 

AGENT  FOR 

The  Silk  Stocking  Store 

4 DOCK SQUARE 
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opens' 

JULY 


Prepares  for 
and  Places  Graduates 
in  Positions  Offering 
Advancement. 


BRYANT 


JOfD 


STRATTON 


COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 
BOSTON 

J.W.  BLAIS  DELL  Principal 
33T  Boylston  St. 

Cor.  A rtinqton  St 

TEL.  KENmore  6769 


Bulletin  Sent 
Upon  Request 

FALL  SESSION  OPENS  SEPT.  6 


All  Land  and  Water  Sports 

MR.  CHARLES  S.  FITZGERALD,  Athletic  Director 

SUNSET  CAMP 

GREENFIELD.  N.  H. 
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STYLISH  SHOES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 


SPECIAL  12!^%  DISCOUNT 
on  all  cash  sales  at  our  list  prices  to  Latin 
School  Students  listed  in  the  school  catalog 

COES*-0  STODDER 

le  TO  14  - SCHOOL  STREET 


Latin  School  Students — 

H.  S.  Stone,  Oph.  D. 
Optometrist 

Eyes  Examined,  Oculist  Prescriptions 
Filled 

Twenty  Years  Experience 

1026-7  Little  Building 
80  Boylston  Street 


Co 


49  Franklin  S^^/narWashimjton  Street 


BOSTON 


THE  SCHOOL  WISHES 
THE 


Discount  Prices  to  B.  L.  S.  Students 


CLASS  OF  1927 


THE  BEST  OF  LUCK 
IN  ITS  FUTURE 
ENDEAVORS 


IT  PAYS  TO  PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


— ask  Mr.  Fitzgerald  for 
Discount  Card 
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NEMSI 

FORD  FRONT 


Pa  tented 

MADE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


NO  MORE  SHIMMY 


Easy  Riding  Easy  Driving  Saves  Main  Bearings 

GOOD  FOR  ONE  YEAR  CARS  $7.50  TRUCKS  $9.00 


NOTE  EASE  OF  INSTALLATION 


Loosen  and  swap  peiches,  turning  them  out  as  indicated. 

Place  red  clip,  in  rear  on  left  side  looking  from  front,  using  perch  nut  furnished. 
Attach  pad  and  U-bolts  to  spring. 

Perch  holes  centre  to  centie  are  usually  36)^  inches.  If  different,  advise  us  and  get 
special  size  spring  without  extra  charge. 


RECONDITIONING 

REFINISHING  AND  REPAIRING  CARS 


ALL-SERVICE 

COMPANY 


21  Gorham  Street 
ALLSTON 
Boston  Mass  . 


Office  Tels.  Porter 


2520 

2521 

2522 


Louis  H.  Steinberg,  Pres. 
Res.  Tel..  Highlands  3806 


THE  MASS.  LIME  & CEMENT  CO. 

MASONS’  and  PLASTERERS’  SUPPLIES 
SPRUCE,  FIR  and  PINE  LUMBER 

BUILDING  MATERIAL  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


394-442  PORTLAND  STREET  EAST  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
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Compliments 
of  the 

Pacific  Kimono 
Company 


OFFICE 

33  Essex  St.,  Boston 

FACTORY 

Allston,  Mass. 

Aasad  Mudarri  and  Brother 
Proprietors 
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